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THE STORY OF GREAT FALLS 


< URROUNDED by a vast territory 
“of fertile bench lands, already of 
proved value in the production of 

lent milling wheat, both of the win- 

nd spring varieties; favored by na- 
with tremendous possibilities in the 
fi of water power, and now provided 
igh railway construction with ex- 
onal transportation, Great Falls, 


By Joun A. Curry 


facture more than four thousand barrels 
of flour a day for distribution to the 
four quarters of the earth. They have 
proved their quality by meeting competi- 
tion at home and in foreign fields, and 
commanding their share of trade. 

The milling history of Great Falls 
dates from St. Patrick’s day of 1885, or, 
more accurately, to the “morning after.” 


first company. Richard Graham was the 
boss miller. He came from Minneapolis. 
The building was frame, the process roll- 
er and the power source was electricity 
generated from the first dam to be 
thrown across the Missouri River at this 
point for the purpose of power develop- 
ment. That was before any well-organ- 
ized effort had been made to harness the 





The Anaconda Copper Mining Co.’s Works at Great Falls 


Montana, claims much promise as a cen- 
ter of the milling industry for the Rocky 
Mountain territory. Long-time residents 
of the city and many of those who have 
fi ed its development have been so en- 
thusiastie as to forecast for it a dupli- 
cation of the history of that great mill- 
ing center of the American continent, 
Minneapolis; and there are some elements 
in case which warrant that prophecy, 
evel though it may be admitted that it 
now seems somewhat extravagant. 

Great Falls was founded by Paris Gib- 
son, who, with William Eastman, built the 
first commercial flouring mill in Min- 
The first mill was made pos- 
Si by two Minneapolis men, A. C. 
Loiing and Herbert O. Chowen. Mr. 
Ioving never resided in Great Fallls, 
but Mr. Chowen was one of the city’s 
pioneers, and has been active in its de- 
\ ment. The first mill of importance 
wa. erected by the Washburn-Crosby 
in‘crests, then headed by the late W. H. 
It can be seen, therefore, 
t the same persistent. spirits who 
Wrought suecessfully in building a great 

ng center at Minneapolis found in 
Great Falls elements of encouragement 
thet caused them to take kindly to help- 
i « develop that industry there. 

Whatever the future may disclose in 

iling history for Great Falls, certain 

‘gress already has been made, and no 

ier city between Minneapolis and the 
Vacifie Coast today offers two better 
“(uipped or more modern flouring mills 
than those of Great Falls, which manu- 
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That was the date that the old Cataract 
mill, erected by Mr. Chowen and Mr. 
Loring, was opened to business. First it 
was dedicated as a social center, people 
from the countryside for a hundred miles 
around enjoying the hospitality of the 
city. 

Mr. Chowen was president, Mr. Loring 
vice president, and F. B. Wilcox, now of 
Minneapolis, secretary-treasurer of the 


force of the water. It was the cause of 
the first litigation in the Montana courts 
over power rights, but as the matter was 
quickly adjusted by agreement, no deci- 
sions furnishing precedents on legal 
questions were reached. 

The Cataract mill ceased to function in 
the early 90’s, but it paved the way for 
a greater development. It is said that 
it was not a profitable enterprise in the 


sense of financial return, but it brought 
to the men who were behind it the satis- 
faction of having their faith in the coun- 
try verified when they saw that the 
splendid wheat fields and the excellent 
quality of the grain were attracting gen- 
eral attention from the milling world. 
Farmers had to be recruited, for, 35 
years ago, this was a land wherein stock- 
men predominated. 

In the hills that fringed the broad 
plains labored the miner, the trapper 
and the woodsman, Seed grain was 
brought in, and those living in the Chest- 
nut valley, near Cascade, the Belt valley, 
and the rolling benches about Stockett 
and Castner coulee, were induced to sow 
wheat. In due season the harvest came, 
and when the wheat was threshed it was 
brought to the Cataract mill by wagon, 
sometimes a ten- or twelve-horse hitch 
with trailers, affording one of the thrill- 
ing scenes of the old days. 

Mr. Dunwoody and his associates then 
established the Royal Milling Company, 
a subsidiary corporation of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Company, of Minneapolis, 
They were induced to enter this field 
through their friendship for the late 
James J. Hill. When Mr. Dunwoody 
went to investigate, it was a big event in 
the city’s history. Business was halted 
while the merchants and local people at- 
tended a session arranged by the Com- 
mercial Club, at which Mr. Dunwoody was 
guest and speaker. So much importance 
was attached to that gathering that an 
official reporter was employed, the notes 
transcribed and the entire report bound 
in a neat volume which constitutes prob- 
ably the first book on milling of historic 
character to be published in Great Falls. 

Late in 1892 Mr. Dunwoody announced 
his intention to build a mill. He told 
Great Falls the plant would be ready for 
operation when the crop of 1893 was 
ready to grind, and his promise was made 
good. A modern mill of two hundred 
and fifty barrels capacity was opened in 





The Falls from Which the City of Great Falls Gets Both Its Name and Its Power 
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Plant of the Royal Milling Co. at Great Falls, with a Capacity of 2,500 Bbls 


1893 as the Royal Milling Company 
plant, which has since been active and 
successful in this field. Its first manager 
was W. M. Atkinson, of Minneapolis. He 
continued to direct the mill’s operation 
until he was succeeded by J. W. 
Sherwood, the present manager and 
vice president. Even during the early 
years, when Mr. Atkinson was manager, 
the need for a larger mill had been rec- 
ognized, and he added one hundred and 
fifty barrels to the capacity. 

Real progress in wheat growing in 
Montana did not begin until 1906-07, 
when the farmers already there, and set- 
tlers arriving to take up free land, came 
to a fuller realization of the tremendous 
grain growing possibilities of the soil. 
The yield per acre so greatly exceeded 
that of the older states that it seemed al- 
most unbelievable, and the quality of the 
wheat was far ahead of that in many 
other sections. When the acreage began 
to grow by leaps and bounds, the Royal 
Milling Company, in order to meet the 
requirements, began enlarging, and in 
1908 built an addition, making the total 
capacity seven hundred barrels. It 
sought wider fields of marketing, and 
built up such a splendid trade that again, 
in 1912, it added to its capacity, chang- 
ing the plant into a twelve hundred- 
barrel mill. In 1917 a modern concrete 
twin mill was erected, the capacity being 
increased to twe thousand five hundred 
barrels daily. 

The Royal mill is one of the strong and 
successful industrial plants of Montana. 
It has never hesitated to manifest its 
faith in the future of Montana as a mill- 
ing center. In 1902 it purchased the mill- 
ing plant at Kalispell, which it continues 
to operate under the management of T. 
C. Hand. It employs more than one 
hundred and fifty people, has its gen- 
eral offices in the business district of 
Great Falls, and has a grain storage ca- 
pacity at its plant of five hundred thou- 
sand bushels in addition to the fifty-seven 
elevators it operates through a _ sub- 


sidiary corporation, the Rocky Mountain 
Elevator Company, with a capacity of 
more than a million and a half bushels. 
The junior mill operating in Great 
Falls is the splendid plant of the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Company, which was 


erected in 1917. It is a fireproof struc- 


‘ture, equipped with Nordyke & Marmon 


machinery, and is declared by people 


competent to express an opinion on such 
subjects, to be as good as any mill of 
its size in the West and better than most 
of them. It has a daily capacity of fif- 
teen hundred barrels, and is one of four 
operated by this company. The 
pany was organized first as an elevator 
concern, with a plant at Moore, in the 
Judith It rapidly grew 


com- 


famous basin. 
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into one of the big milling companies 
of the West.. It now has-a mill at Boze- 
man, one at Harlowton and one at Lew is- 
town, in addition to the one in Great 
Falls, giving it a capacity of over four 
thousand barrels of flour daily. It also 
operates a chain of elevators and, with 
the grain storage capacity at its mills, 
now has elevator capacity in excess of 
two and a quarter million bushels. ‘I }ye 
company’s general offices are at Le 
town. It has its milling centers in {\e 
most famous wheat producing sections o{ 
the state, the Judith basin and the ( 
latin valley. 
Charles R. 


manager of the 


McClave, 
Montana 


president 
Flour M 
interested 


Company, is personally 


wheat production in the Judith ba 
This year he and his associates harvest od 
thousand of their own 
wheat. It is interesting to know tl 
while the Royal Milling Company’s pI: 
is closely connected with the Washbu 
Crosby Company, the Montana Fk 
Mills Company also can trace its s1 
porters to strong financial interests, 
associated with Mr. McClave are h 
officials of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
Paul Railway, the Anaconda Copper M 
ing Company, and*the Montana Pov 


several acres 


Company. 

Manager Sherwood, of the Royal M 
ing Company, is as firmly convinced of 
the future of Great Falls as a 
He says that, with i! 
Mont: 


center as any one. 
quality of the 
unlimited 


exceptional 
wheat, the 
acreage and the excellent facilities 
transportation already assured, he s 
no reason why one should doubt the for 
cast that Great Falls will become one 
the great milling centers of the contin 
Power, he adds, is there in such quantit; 


milling 


1 


possibilities r 


and so easily available that it furnishes 


(Continued on page 1343.) 
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In Gibson Park, Great Falls, Named for the Pionecr Miller from Minneapolis Known as the Father of the Montana City 
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* said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
pS y ted “Mills, “that up in Kansas they’ve got up some 
grt ie be of a lawsuit to prove that the millers 


¥ on, an’ the guv ment’s settin’ out 
to run the mills anyway so’s to 
: Zi A ‘make work for the roustabouts. I 


ah Suv ‘sent could find room for a powerful 
X89! lot Fal laenenbie down here in the hills gittin’ 

<tlee moonshiners that’s plumb shut up shop on account that. 

they ain’t able to meet the competition of shipped in licker.” 








\ TRANSPORTATION OPPORTUNITY 
Vhen asked why they do not install 
ern facilities for loading package 
ight, such as flour, the railways reply 

t the steamship lines should do it, and 

steamship lines, with equal logic, 
er that it should be done by the rail- 
Meantime, neither do it, hand 

ry continues to be employed, and the 
‘iers jointly and severally give as a 
ison for discriminating against flour 

1 freight rates the extra cost of han- 

ing it. 

No such argument is presented in the 
matter of handling grain, however. 
here is no question between the railways 

| the steamships as to which shall con- 

ruct the latest and most automatic fa- 
cilities. Railways do not hesitate to ex- 
nd enormous sums for this purpose, 
well knowing that if they failed to main- 
tain modern equipment they would not 
able to obtain grain shipments in 
competition with other lines. The policy 
respect to grain and flour is and has 
cn millions to facilitate and cheapen 
ports of wheat, but not one dollar to 
ourage flour exports. 
\leantime, in order to avoid the appli- 
on of the logic which points clearly 
toward the exportation of flour as the 
er and more economic policy, viewed 

m every standpoint; in order to avoid 

issue, and in order to stave off the 
formance of their obvious duty, both 

railways and the steamships suggest 
ious ways whereby exporting millers 
cht make it worth their while to give 
ur less unfavorable treatment. 

One is that millers concentrate and 

ibine their export shipments so that 

ey be made in cargo lots. Those fa- 
miliar with American conditions must 
ugh in their sleeves when they offer 

; futile suggestion, well knowing that 

is but a subterfuge; that, even if it 

re possible and practical, it would still 

t overcome the differential, and that, 
't it were accomplished, some other ex- 

ise for discriminating against flour 

yuld promptly be forthcoming. 

If railway and steamship lines really 

int to load flour in cargo lots, and by 
0 doing could afford to give a rate on 
or near a parity with that unconditional- 
iy given wheat, they can easily do so. It 
has been done in the past and it can be 
done in the future. It is not within the 


power of millers to arrange such ship- 
ments, but the carriers can readily do it, 
by booking flour for export from the 
mills and arranging steamship sailings 
accordingly. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, co- 
operating with Furness, Withy & Com- 
pany, Ltd., years ago gave export flour 
via Newport News the most intelligent 
consideration and the best service it has 
ever received, with rates of freight that 
secured the necessary tonnage. Its rep- 
resentatives energetically went after the 
business, not languidly in their offices at 
the terminals, taxing the traffic all it 
could bear and giving specious reasons 
why flour should pay a higher rate than 
wheat, but actively, at the source of the 
traffic, the offices of the exporting mills. 

This connection built up an enormous 
business in export flour, and it was ad- 
mirably handled. For its success in de- 
veloping this trade, the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway was, by some system of in- 
ter-railroad manipulation not known to 
the public, some inside financial arrange- 
ment, properly penalized. It suddenly 
ceased to be a flour road and became a 
coal road, and the splendid terminals at 
Newport News, at which flour could be 
economically and expeditiously handled, 
where great freighters could come along- 
side and the product of western mills 
be loaded direct from car to hold, ceased 
to be white, and assumed another color. 
The flour that once went in enormous 
quantities to this open and uncongested 
port was arbitrarily diverted to crowded 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, and the rep- 
resentatives of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and Furness, Withy & Company, Ltd., 
discontinued their trade pilgrimages to 
the mills of the interior in search of 
cargo. ; 

This might have been an advantageous 
arrangement for the railways which came 
together to bring it about, but it was 
certainly a hard blow to the export flour 
trade, which through this channel was 
making rapid progress. The railways 
have been released from government con- 
trol and have gone back to private own- 
ership. Presumably, the inside combina- 
tion and private deals that were once 
possible are no longer tolerated, and the 
railways are actually independent of each 
other and really competitive. They had 
better be, in fact and deed, if they de- 


sire long to escape government owner- 
ship. 

If this be true, the way is open for any 
enterprising and aggressive railway, which 
has a seaboard terminal and can make 
connections with a steamship line, to ob- 
tain a practical monopoly of the flour ex- 
porting business. Some lines are hesi- 
tating to put in modern machinery for 
handling and loading flour, involving a 
comparatively slight expense, asking an 
assurance from millers in advance that 
they will be favored in export shipments. 
Naturally, millers will be glad to give 
preference to lines that treat their prod- 
uct with consideration, but it is well to 
deal frankly in such matters, and to say 
that such sentiment alone will be un- 
availing in the long run to produce flour 
shipments unless back of it are good, 
sound business reasons and a definite, ag- 
gressive business policy which will give 
steady, consistent and enlightened en- 
couragement to the export of flour. 

The mere fact that some line, rather 
more progressive than its fellows, has 
expended a few thousand dollars in the 
installation of an effective piece of ma- 
that loads flour automatically, 
secure a 


chinery 
will not, in itself and alone, 
preference from millers that will amount 
to much. If, however, having done this 
much and put its house in order for the 
proper and economical handling of ex- 
port flour, it will back up the effort by 
a policy of practical service and fair 
rates of freight, it need not depend on 
sentiment to get business, which will 
come naturally and in quantities equal to 
the facilities offered. 

A real and great opportunity awaits any 
enterprising railway, properly equipped 
at seaboard to handle the business, to 
secure a practical monopoly of the ex- 
port flour trade. It must first, however, 
declare its independence of the ancient 
tradition, time honored in its falsity, that 
the export of wheat is the last word in 
transportation development and national 
industrial economy. It must awake to 
the truth, that the export of the manu- 
factured product is an advance in indus- 
trial and transportation progress. So 
believing, it should act accordingly. Ex- 
pending but a trifle compared to the in- 
vestment required properly to handle 
wheat, it should undertake to export 
flour on the broad basis of equal oppor- 
tunity with wheat, and the results will 
follow promptly. These results will in 
the long run be found far more perma- 
nent and satisfactory than any attained 
through the exportation of wheat, for 
American flour needs but slight encour- 
agement very greatly to extend its sales 
abroad. 

The Northwestern Miller looks toward 
the enterprising action of enlightened 
transportation agencies, animated by in- 
telligent self-interest and __ practical, 
sound business reasons, rather than to- 
ward agitation, vague public propaganda 
or impractical compulsory legislation for 
the extension of the American export 
flour trade. 

The brief for this development is in 
reality a very strong one. It is not only 
sound national economy to encourage the 
export of flour rather than wheat, ad- 
vantageous alike to the farmer, the mill- 
er, his operative and the domestic bread 
consumer, but it is good business for the 
inland and ocean carrier, large in volume 
at present and potentially infinitely 
greater, and, once acquired, permanent. 

It is not a brief which appeals to mud- 
dled thinkers, to transportation men who 
are unable to emancipate themselves 
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from the stale traditions and ancient 
theories of their trade, but it can and 
will carry conviction to ‘the minds of 
those who, in this new era of progress, 
are able and willing to see facts as they 
are, and who have the courage, enter- 
prise and nerve to reach out for a traffic 
that by a comparatively slight effort can 
be firmly secured and thereafter enor- 
mously increased. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCANDAL 


Among the many excuses and subter- 
fuges resorted to by certain flour buyers 
during the past few weeks in order to 
escape from the fulfillment of their con- 
tracts, the scheme adopted by sundry 
Pennsylvania purchasers is at once the 
most effective and the most contemptible. 

For many years Pennsylvania has had 
on its statute books a law prohibiting 
the shipment or sale of artificially 
bleached flour. Even while the status of 
bleached flour was more or less uncer- 
tain under the federal food and drugs 
act, this state law remained largely in- 
operative, and when the Department of 
Agriculture definitely ruled last summer, 
following the court’s findings in the 
famous Lexington mill case, that 
bleached flour is not adulterated, and 
may be freely shipped in interstate trade 
provided it is branded .as such, it was 
generally and naturally assumed that 
there would be no change in the position 
taken by the several states except in the 
direction of bringing local regulations 
more closely in line with the interpreta- 
tion of the federal law. 

This was actually the case in Penn- 
sylvania, as everywhere else, until a few 
weeks ago. Artificially bleached flour 
was shipped into the state and sold there 
by both jobbers and retailers. Nobody 
seems to have thought of making any 
disturbance about it until the extraordi- 
nary decline in flour prices set buyers to 
hunting for possible means of evading 
their obligations. Some ingenious Phila- 
delphia lawyer hit on the state bleached 
flour law as providing a perfect cover for 
contract dodging, and then the trouble 
began. 

The state authorities, evidently insti- 
gated by the buyers in question, or by 
their legal advisers, suddenly developed 
a remarkable zeal in enforcing the anti- 
bleaching law. Flour in warehouses was 
quietly sampled, and as soon as any one 
attempted to move it, the responsible 
person was promptly arrested and fined. 
The result was exactly what had been 
foreseen: from flour buyers throughout 
the state came the cry that they could 
not possibly accept shipments of bleached 
flour, and that the action of the authori- 
ties compelled them to cancel their con- 
tracts. Flour already received was not 
paid for, and the drafts were returned 
to the issuing banks; orders for flour al- 
ready shipped and in transit were can- 
celed, and efforts were made to abrogate 
contracts entered into a few weeks or 
months ago on which shipping directions 
had not even been furnished. 

In one instance known to The North- 
western Miller, flour made by a mill 
which does not bleach and has never 
bleached its product was sampled by a 
firm of Philadelphia chemists and pro- 
nounced bleached. In response to the 
emphatic denial and indignant protest of 
the miller, the chemists merely answered 
that their tests were “positive for 
bleach.” From this incident, it would 
appear that the Pennsylvania law ‘can be 
conveniently invoked whether the flour 
be actually bleached or otherwise; all 
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that is necessary is to secure the certifi- 
cate of some local chemist who insists 
that his tests are infallible. 

Just what the mills or their bankers 
can do is as yet uncertain. The situa- 
tion is almost exactly parallel to that 
existing in many cities in which some 
of the old Sunday “blue laws” have 
never been repealed. For example, there 
used to be in one New England city a 
statute making it a misdemeanor to 
smoke a cigarette in the street on Sun- 
day. This absurd law had been forgot- 
ten for years until some ingenious official 
revived it for purposes of his own, and 
actually filed a charge under its pro- 
visions. Of course the “culprit” was let 
off with a nominal fine, but it so hap- 
pened that he was suing the city for 
damages as-the result of an accident 
which had occurred on the Sunday in 
question, and the fact that he was com- 
mitting a misdemeanor at the moment 
of the accident prevented him from re- 
covering anything in what was otherwise 
a perfectly clear case in his favor. 

The only satisfactory solution of Penn- 
sylvania’s flour difficulties will be for the 
state legislature promptly to bring its 
bleached flour law in line with federal 
regulations. Until that is done, there 
will always be the danger of such trou- 
ble as has lately developed. Of course, 
millers throughout the country can and 
should absolutely refrain from shipping 
into Pennsylvania any flour which has 
undergone an artificial bleaching or ma- 
turing process, but this does not help 
those who have flour already in the state, 
or who are confronted with cancellation 
orders on flour which has left the mill. 

The buyers who have used this means 
of avoiding their responsibilities are, in 
many cases, likely to wish they had let 
the sleeping legal dogs lie. It is quite 
true that they may be able to escape 
paying for a certain amount of bleached 
flour already arrived or in transit, but 
it is equally certain that they are ren- 
dering unsalable a great deal of flour on 
hand for which they have actually paid. 
Every jobber, retailer or baker in the 
state who has any bleached flour in store 
is legally unable to sell or move it, and 
it is not probable that they will be able 
to confine the activity of the state au- 
thorities to flour fot which the mill is 
still responsible. 

Furthermore, banks all over the coun- 
try are directly and keenly interested in 
this question, for many of them have 
accepted the millers’ drafts against such 
flour for collection. The total amount 
of money involved is sufficient so that 
strong pressure is likely to be brought 
to bear through financial agencies to 
provide some way whereby the Pennsyl- 
vania flour buyers can be made to live 
up to their obligations. There has sel- 
dom been a time when the invocation of 
state or federal laws for dishonest pur- 
poses has not in the end done more harm 
to those seeking to evade their obliga- 
tions than to those who must bear the 
first injury, and the case of Pennsylvania 
is not likely to prove an exception. 

The obvious solution is for the Penn- 
sylvania legislature to take prompt ac- 
tion and rescind its absurd bleached flour 
law. The federal authorities have 
worked on this problem for some fifteen 
years, and a solution which is acceptable 
to them, and to nearly all of the states, 
ought to be quite satisfactory to Penn- 
sylvania as well. Unless some such ac- 
tion is promptly taken, the state gov- 
ernment will put itself in the unenviable 
position of allowing itself to be used 
as a cloak for business dishonesty, and 
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Pennsylvania will acquire an ugly name 
throughout the country’s flour trade, 
which is a gross injustice to the great 
majority of its dealers, made to suffer 
because a few men choose to be un- 
scrupulous in seeking ways to evade 
their responsibilities. 


UNJUST ACCUSATIONS 

In an address which he made before 
the Citizens’ Alliance, at Minneapolis, on 
December 9, a gentleman named McCone, 
of the Buffalo, New York, Commercial, 
is reported in the daily press to have 
charged that the typographical union 
limited production, expelling printers 
“for working too hard,” and that it ex- 
ercised, through the “chapel chairman” in 
each publication printed by union men, 
a censorship over news, editorial and ad- 
vertising which had to do with the ques- 
tion of the open or closed shop. 

Differences between employers and 
employees are perhaps unavoidable, and 
it is probable that, during the coming 
year, there will be more than the usual 
trouble because of the adjustment of 
wages to changed conditions, involving 
the matter of union versus nonunion or 
open shops. 

Absolutely nothing is to be gained in 
the adjustment of such difficulties by 
proceeding upon false assumptions of 
fact. Employers who favor an open 
shop are, of course, entitled to maintain 
their opinion and to support it with argu- 
ment based upon the truth as it is. No 
doubt, in some trades, the exactions of 
the union are outrageous and, rather 
than submit to them, employers are jus- 
tified in insisting upon an open shop. 
It may be said with equal truth that 
there are employers who are so wholly 
lacking in decent consideration for the 
rights of those unfortunate enough to 
be obliged to work for them that, were it 
not for the restraints imposed by union 
rules, they would willingly grind down 
their employees intolerably. 

Between the autocratic and unjust 
union and the merciless, inconsiderate 
and grasping employer there is little to 
choose, and The Northwestern Miller is 
of the opinion that the former exists and 
exercises its pernicious influence largely 
because of the existence of the latter. 
The one inevitably creates and encour- 
ages the other, and both are responsible 
for most of the evils with which the in- 
dustrial world finds itself afflicted. Just 
and generous treatment; the perception 
which recognizes the common humanity 
and equality of employer and employee, 


and is reflected, not in words but in acts, | 


will in almost every case awake a similar 
spirit among those employed. The ex- 
ceptions to this rule occur when the 
employee has experienced the opposite 
treatment, has felt the keen sting of in- 
justice and cupidity, and has become 
chronically embittered and distrustful. 

Such organizations as that before 
which the gentleman from Buffalo spoke 
with such assurance concerning the policy 
of the typographical union might with 
much real profit to their membership 
listen to those who are capable of fairly 
stating the truth as it is, before they 
deduce their arguments in favor of the 
open shop. Instead, they seem inclined 
to import representatives from a class 
which might well be termed, in contra- 
distinction to the labor agitator, the capi- 
tal agitator; the type of man who is 
purely partisan in his advocacy of his 
cause, who deals in sweeping and ex- 
travagant generalities, and who does not 
hesitate to make sensational charges re- 
gardless of the facts. 


The object of this sort of agitation is 
apparently not the enlightenment of 
those who listen, but rather to re-enforce 
and strengthen them in their precon- 
ceived opinions and prejudices. Op- 
posed to unions on principle, it is not 
enough that they should find material for 
their -opposition in their own experience, 
but in order that their zeal may be kept 
up to the desired point, they must be fed 
upon sensational inventions crediting 
certain unions, concerning which they 
themselves know little or nothing, with 
outrageous and wholly impossible actions 
and policies. 

In this particular instance, speaking 
from its own experience, which has been 
a long one, The Northwestern Miller 
pronounces Mr. McCone’s statements, so 
far as they were meant to apply to 
weekly publications set up by union 
printers, absolutely and unqualifiedly 
false, both as to the policy of limiting 
production and as to that of exercising 
censorship over the editorial, news or 
advertising columns. 

For more than thirty years The North- 
western Miller has been printed exclu- 
sively by members of the typographical 
union. These were originally employed, 
not because they were union men, but 
because they were the very best, the 
most skilled and competent, and the most 
reliable, trustworthy and __ intelligent 
class of printers. The employment of 
union printers by this establishment was 
voluntary and not compulsory. It natu- 
rally and logically followed that, if 
union printers were, as a class, prefer- 
able to nonunion printers, and it was to 
the advantage of the publication to em- 
ploy them, it must do so on terms pre- 
scribed by the union and according to 
its rules, one of which was that its mem- 
bers should not work with nonunion 
printers. 

It therefore, of its own volition, ac- 
cepted the conditions, and for more than 
three decades The Northwestern Miller 
has been a union shop, observing union 
rules and paying union wages. This is 
certainly no experimental term of prac- 
tical experience. During this entire 
period there has never been a difference 
or a dispute between this publication 
and its printers. 

Faithfully and honorably the typo- 
graphical union has kept its agreements, 
and the relations between its members 
and this establishment have been uni- 
formly harmonious. More than that, 
very much more, they have been such 
relations as exist between old friends, 
who have worked together, side by side, 
for many years, engaged in a common 
purpose and helping each other to attain 
it, meanwhile not oblivious of each other’s 
welfare, contentment and prosperity. 

The allegation that the policy of the 
typographical union is to restrict or limit 
production is frequently made, even by 
those who are supposed to know the 
facts. It is loosely stated and commonly 
believed, especially by those not engaged 
in the publication business. The North- 
western Miller does not pretend to speak 
from exact knowledge of conditions ex- 
isting in various localities. For aught it 
knows to the contrary, there may be 
places where the production of union 
printers is arbitrarily restricted; again 
it bears witness only of its own experi- 
ence. Herein the facts speak for them- 
selves: in 1914 the average issue of The 
Northwestern Miller consisted of sixty- 
four pages, in 1920 its average weekly 
issue has been one hundred and thirty- 
two pages; necessarily, each number was 
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produced during the period of a wei, 
Practically the same number of jen 
were regularly engaged in producing ' je 
Northwestern Miller as it was in 1914 
with its sixty-four pages, as are jw 
employed to produce it in 1920, with 
one hundred and thirty-two pages. ()})- 
viously here has been no restriction » 
limitation of effort; on the contra y, 
there has been a very considerable 
crease of production, stimulated in } 
by higher pay, but more by a sinc 
desire for accomplishment. If it w., 
the policy of the typographical union, , 
alleged by Mr. McCone, to expel print 
“for. working too hard,” none of thi « 
in the employ of The Northwest. 
Miller would now be in the union. 

The charge of censorship is even m 
preposterously false, if again The Nor 
western Miller may offer its own ex. 
ence as evidence of the truth. ‘Dur 
these many years, as its readers will |x 
witness, it has expressed itself with | 
utmost freedom concerning the relati: 
of capital and labor, and concerning | 
open and the closed shop. Very t 
quently it has vigorously denoun 
strikes which it considered unjust, la! 
leaders, labor organizations and lal) 
movements of which it disapproved, a: 
often it has taken issue with some of 
principles which are regarded as m 
essential to the existence of 
Never once has there been the slight 
hesitation on the part of its composit: 
to put these opinions in type and spx 
them on their way to the reader, nor | 
there ever been a word of protest « 
fered against performing what m 
often have been the duty of making p. 
lic views repugnant to the convictions 
the printer who set them up. 

Furthermore, during all the thirt: 
years of its life, The Bellman was pri) 
ed in this office. If there ever existed 
publication that spoke its own mi: 
according to the convictions of its edit 
The Bellman certainly held this distii 
tion. For this quality it was conspic 
ous and notable. Frequently its top 
were the exactions of labor, the tyra: 
of unions or the arrogance of labor le 
ers. The copy of its editor passed 
smoothly and swiftly through the pu! 
cation machinery as if it had consis 
exclusively of pans of praise for 
that organized labor stands for. 

In thus paying its respects to Mr. } 
Cone, of Buffalo, who recently addres 
the Citizens’ Alliance of Minneapo's 
and is doubtless engaged in carrying 
similar message to other associations 
like character throughout the count 
The Northwestern Miller is moved by 
desire to curry favor with the ty 
graphical union. If the time ever co: 
when it becomes its duty to take i 
with that organization, either in com 
tion with the administration of its « 
affairs or on matters of public polic; 
will not hesitate to do so, but, after mire 
than thirty years’ practical daily exp 
ence with union printers, it is bound 
fairness and justice, to protest agains 
such charges publicly uttered, and 
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bear witness that they are wholly b 
less in fact, judged by its own recor: 

Furthermore, it would say that a 
ciations of employers who are hon 
striving to bring about just and amic 
relations between themselves and thse 


oe *< T 


at this time, not to encourage the «'s- 
semination of purely sensational ini:'- 
mation, based on half-truths, exceptio:\« 
and purely local. conditions, or hear-y 
evidence. 
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‘REVIEW OF THE Week : 


‘There has been absolutely no improve- 
~vent in the flour market, and none is 
ow looked for until after the holidays. 
je advance in wheat prices early last 
eek carried flour prices well above the 
w level reached the first of the month, 
+ much of this was subsequently lost, 
| the decline served, quite naturally, 
put an end to such scattered buying 
had begun to manifest itself during 
three or four days of rising prices, 
rhe situation for the feed trade con- 
ies exceedingly bad, as prices have 
itinued to decline, and are again at a 
low level for the year. Buying or- 
; booked earlier in many cases repre- 
t heavy losses, and the necessary funds 
inance these are hard to secure, 
he course of prices for ba patents 
ndicated in the following table, show- 
average quotations at four represen- 
ve markets, two western and two 


tern: Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 

A .cceeser $9.50 $9.40 $9.55 
d coccentos 9.40 9.20 9.55 
S sqgcshient 8.80 8.65 9.20 
1 ecocnvese 11.45 11.00 10.85 
a cesedunde 12.10 11.80 11.55 
1 cccasess 12.90 12.45 12.10 
1 sccenseus 13.55 12.80 12.60 
1 peeeesees 14.30 13.40 13.35 
1 cccceees 15.35 14.55 13.85 
A5® wcccces 16.20 15.05 13.85 
4 ssaacenes 15.45 14.30 13.05 
1 cosovces 14.30 13.30 12.35 
bh 2 sceecen 13.70 12.80 12.25 
1 scccseses 14.65 13.70 12.40 
2 15.35 14.35 12.45 


lendar year high point. 


e following table gives an approxi- 
on first 


average for quotations 

‘s in eastern and western markets: 
Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
BS cicacauke $6.95 $6.90 $7.40 
£ cuenta 7.10 7.00 7.45 
 astwnaay 7.00 6.75 7.20 
S ivccvauer 9.00 8.85 9.10 
I wegaeeants 10.30 10.00 10.05 
S steven 10.35 10.25 9.65 
L cessteeal 11.30 10.85 9.80 
wank een 11.25 10.85 10.50 
June 10° «cess 11.55 11.15 10.80 
D Soneneta 11.05 10.95 10.70 
E ccakaasus 10.35 10.55 10.35 
Lk iasemce 9.80 10.35 9.95 
b 3 ouceee 9.45 9.65 9.50 
i ccanamees 9.60 9.85 9.45 
y a heenmene 10.10 10.50 9.65 


lendar year high point, 


e following table shows the percent- 

f output to full capacity reported 
three important groups of mills: the 
ing wheat mills of the Northwest, the 

winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
ihoma district, and the soft winter 
it mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
\ errors 49 51 39 
8-Dec. 4 57 50 39 
nber av’ge.. 60 55 38 
ver average... 65 61 43 
mber av’ge.. 44 62 39 
st average... 43 62 47 
iverage 44 49 30 
average .... 47 61 40 
average .... 45 59 35 
average ... 34 45 33 
h average .. 35 56 46 
ary average. 42 73 48 
ry average.. 61 84 65 


\n approximate average quotation for 
n of all types in both eastern and 
tern markets as reported on Dec. 11 
$33.40 per ton, making a -new low 
for the year, which compares with 
high point of $59.80 reached in May, 
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and with the following first-of-the-month 


quotations: 

WOO 2 vgecesas $37.75 SOMO T vicrices $59.10 
Mev. 2 sec'ssee - 85.95 May 1 ........ 57.75 
Oat. 2 cccccvcs - 40.00 April 1 «+» 54.40 
Sept. 1 .. - 47.10 March 1.. + 47.65 
Aug. 1 ..... Feb, 1 peeses 47.30 








(THe MILLFEED MARKET | 

MILWAUKEE, Wr, Bie. ‘13.—The feel- 
ing in all markets is easier. Offerings, 
however, continue light, owing to the 
light operations of mills. Jobbers are 
offering fairly well for December-Jan- 
uary delivery, but mills are holding rath- 
er tight for January. Shippers do not 
look for much business until after the 
holidays, Colder weather all over the 
country is needed to stimulate business. 
Most dealers have fair stocks of high 
priced feed still'on hand, but jobbers be- 
lieve that by the first of the year these 
will be. worked off, and the trade will 
start out with a clean slate. 

Northwestern markets somewhat easier, 
especially for heavy feeds. Mills held 
prices fairly steady, but shippers were 
underselling them. Farmers are using 
considerable corn and oats for feed, and 
are buying sparingly of millfeed. Job- 
bers are looking for a good demand after 
the holidays, and have good stocks bought 
for January shipment. Shippers were 
able to pick up considerable feed from 
country mills at reasonable prices for 
prompt shipment. Mills are demanding 
shipping directions for feed sold for De- 
cember shipment. 

Demand in the central states remains 
quiet. Most large buyers are out of the 
market, having made liberal purchases 
for December. Feed is arriving at des- 
tination, and sale is slow. Near-by mills 
are still supplying the trade. Eastern 
shipment rather light. There is a good 
demand for barley, and considerable is 
being shipped from the West. Oat feed 
weak, and most of the manufacturers are 
storing. Mixers are out of the market, 
and will not buy until after the holidays. 

Southwestern markets easy. Offerings 
not heavy, but sufficient to meet all re- 
quirements. Jobbers have considerable 
sold for December, and are urging the 
mills to make shipments in contract time. 
Hominy feed fairly steady, with offer- 
ings only fair. Oat feed dull and neg- 
lected, and buyers holding off. The trade 
generally is looking for lower prices, and 
buys only as obliged to. 

Demand in the East was quiet. Job- 
bers were out of the market most of the 
time, and bids received were too far 
out of line for acceptance for western 
shipment. Canada continues to offer 
freely to New England points at consid- 
erably less than shipment from the 
West, and as also do Buffalo mills. Feed 
at junction points is moving fairly well. 
The small trade shows no disposition to 
lay in stocks, but prospects are that by 
the first of the year buying will be on a 
fairly large scale. Western shippers are 
not putting feed in transit, as is usually 
the case at this time of the year. 

There is some improvement in the Wis- 
consin state trade, country dealers buy- 
ing moderately well of bran and mid- 
dlings, but neglecting the heavy feeds, 
such as flour middlings and red dog. 
H. N. Witson. 


| TELEGRAPHIC SUMMARY | 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 


The Northwestern Miller, Dec, 15.) 


Bostron.—Dull demand for flour re- 
ported, with prices fairly steady. Trade 
‘only meeting immediate needs. Millfeed 
dull, with prices barely steady. 

Nasuvitte.—Flour sales continue dull 
in the Southeast. Prices show a fairly 
firm tone, but buyers do not display in- 
terest except in small lots for actual 
needs, Millfeed quiet. 


PuitapeLtpHia.—Buyers of flour lack 
confidence, and continue to hold off. 
Limits, however, steadily maintained, in 
sympathy with advance in wheat. Mill- 
feed dull and weak to sell. 

Corumnvs.—Some interest being shown 
in flour, but business is limited to an 
occasional car for prompt shipment. 
Buyers show little more confidence in 
prices than for some time. Feed quiet. 

Battimore.—Flour firmer with wheat, 
but buyers are afraid of their shadows 
and have about decided to hold off till 
after the holidays. No trading, and of- 
ferings still light. Feed unchanged and 
inanimate. 

Sr. Louis.—Lack of flour demand still 
evident in extremely light business re- 
ported, and the feeling is very unsettled. 
Sales consist mostly of small lots of soft 
wheat flour-to southern markets. Mill- 
feed dull. Very limited demand for all 
grades. 

Kansas Crry.—Business remains quite 
inactive, and no material improvement is 
expected until after the first of the year. 
Export demand very light, and clears as 
inactive as higher grades. No change of 


consequence has occurred in_ prices. 
Millfeed unchanged, 
Cuicaco.—No improvement has de- 


veloped in the milling situation, even with 
the advance in wheat the last two days. 
Mills here continue to operate about half 
capacity. Limited amount of Canadian 
flour being offered here at values a trifle 
lower than equal grades from Minne- 
sota and Dakota mills. Feeling exists 
here that there is not going to be much 
flour buying by jobbers and wholesale 
grocers, regardless of action of market, 
until after Jan, 1. 





GAIN IN WHEAT ESTIMATE 


Government Report Shows Total of 789,878,- 
000 Bus, or 39,230,000 More Than Previ- 
ous Report—Crop Values Decline 


The December government crop report, 
giving the final estimates for the 1920 
grain crops, contained a somewhat sen- 
sational surprise in its estimate of the 
total wheat crop, as the figures given 
were over 39,000,000 bus greater than the 
earlier estimates. The explanation is 
largely found in the unexpected small 
area sown to winter wheat which was 
actually abandoned because of winter 
killing, and the large amount of volun- 
teer winter wheat harvested. 

As compared with last year, the value 
of all crops shows a marked shrinkage, 
the aggregate value of the leading farm 
crops, comprising about 90 per cent of 
the total, being given for this year as 
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$9,148,519,000, as against $14,087,995,000 
a year ago. 

he December estimates compare as 
follows with those issued in November 
and with the 1919 final figures, in bushels, 
000’s omitted ; 





1920 
‘December November 1919 
Winter wheat.. 580,513 632,648 731,636 
Spring wheat... 209,365 218,000 209,351 
All wheat ...... 789,878 750,648 940,987 
GUE 0 és Maaksde 3,232,367 3,216,192 2,917,450 
ne TERT 1,524,055 1,444,362 1,248,310 
ge METETTTET 202,024 191,886 165,719 
Ae 69,318 78,000 88,478 
Buckwheat 13,789 15,532 16,301 
Flaxseed ....... 10,990 11,704 8,919 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Dec. 13 Dec, 14 
Dec. 11 Dec, 4 1919 1918 


Minneapolis ...296,545 336,635 361,720 443,260 


St, Pagal 22.000 8,650 .7,720 17,440 9,750 
Duluth-Superior 6,925 22,290 30,905 26,760 
Milwaukee ..... 7,000 2,635 15,900 11,500 








Totals .......309,120 369,280 425,965 491,270 
Outside mills*. o842,2668 . c.cvss 160,625 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.450,225 ...... COELBRO civdss 
St. Louis ...... 20,400 29,400 43,600 37,300 
a” ae 33,800 36,200 58,200 58,200 
oo See 144,545 126,450 182,200 165,250 
Rochester ..... 8,700 9,300 15,400 11,500 
Chicago ....... 17,500 20,500 3,000 24,750 
Kansas City.... 59,500 62,500 82,000 64,800 


Kansas Cityt. ..225,650 221,690 355,235 307,290 


CE Ses acéee 9,030 9,410 23,525 21,150 
WOOD sieosice 16,500 19,900 27,300 40,530 
Toledof ....... 67,595 60,390 60,100 85,070 
Indianapolis 8,070 8,980 13,610 6,580 
Nashville** .... 88,340 84,600 139,035 11,995 
Portland, Oreg.. 19,700 13,895 24,815 36,075 
ne 15,385 11,030 45,795 41,700 
po eee eee 12,300 16,780 50,040 35,620 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
7 Dec. 13 Dec. 14 


Dec. 11 Dec. 4 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ...... 54 62 66 84 
rere 37 33 74 93 
Duluth-Superior .. 19 60 84 74 
Outside mills* .... 44 55 50 80 
Average spring.. 49 57 60 82 
Milwaukee ........ 29 11 66 64 
Ge. BM ced escics 40 «58 86 74 
a. Ue ee 44 47 75 76 
ce ee nce OF 76 110 98 
MROCMOStOP 2 ccc yes. 47 50 83 62 
TINUED “bei cds te 58 70 8 93 
Kansas City ...... 57 60 87 79 
Kansas Cityt ..... 50 49 80 17 
ere 33 39 98 88 
SE wens wud 34 41 57 84 
OE (66.0% dec ace 39 39 68 93 
Indianapolis ...... 35 39 60 29 
Nashville**® ....... 45 37 67 60 
Portland, Oregon... 41 28 57 £9 
GHURCIS Fees veveces 29 21 86 89 
TROOMA fcccrccves 22 29 87 62 
POtHEE ssc ccveses 42 45 73 82 


Flour output for week ending Dec. 11 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 3 per 
cent from week ending Dec. 4. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville, 


mills, out- 


Louis, 





Information from American Commer- 
cial Attaché H. C. McLean, at Rome, re- 
veals the fact that German cancerns are 
bidding strongly for the Italian trade in 
agricultural implements. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Dec. 14. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, ry in 140-lb jutes; millfeed per 
packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus +Nashville 
ng first patent ......cceseecseceeeceeces $9.10@ 9.50 $$9.00@ 9.40 $.....@..... $9.20@ 9.60 $.....@..... t$9.50@ 9.75  $9.50@10.00 $10.25@10.75 $9.20@ 9.50  $9.50@10.00 
g standard patent .........seeeeeeeees 8.60@ 9.00 ~$8.50@ 9.20 .....@..... 8. 9.00 .....@.:...  $9.00@ 9.25 9.00@ 9.25 9.256@10.25 880@ 910 .....@..... 
© fret GOAT oa cccsiseseccccqcscccecses 6.75@ 7.00 6.50@ 6.80 a Se 6.50@ 7.00 ere, ieee oibtn Qe ches 7.50@ 8.25 oeg bP Ceres eee ocean’ ee Aron 
winter short patent ..........eeeeeeee 9.30@ 9.75 re sere 9.20@ 9.35 9.20@ 9.60 ry. Pe t9.25@ 9.50 9.50@ 10.00 9.35 @10.25 9.40@ 9.90 9.50@10.00 
winter straight ..ccccccssccvrdccccces 8.40@ 8,80 ee, fee 8.10@ 8.50 8.30@ 8.60 Pere ree t8.75@ 9.00 9.00@ 9.50 wre, Pret 9.00@ 9.40 ee ee 
WintOD SE co cic eke inness cO0 0s % 6.60@ 7.25 ee ee 6.80@ 7.00 6.60@ 7.20 ee hae foo Os ater cereale atts alae ee ee i 
Winter GMOFE BRCOME ss cock ccc cwecciacces 9.40@ 9.65 Sace COs tee eee ee 9.20@11.00 eve. Pete t9. 50@ 9.75 ao) Are 9.75 @10.25 weeee@..... $10.65@10.85 
WinteP GEPURIS 66 ce cicedccvescccvecces 8.20@ 8.65 ores srry, eee, Tee 8.40@ 8.70 ooeee@..... *%38.26@ 8.50 +8. 00@ 9.25 9.50@ 9.75 8.75@ 9.50 t9.50@ 9.85 
Wimte® GORE GeOMP ccc vcecewccocsceesoce 6.50@ 6.75 wees te reds< ie Leer 6.50@ 7.00 (he ee —— Fae ann ivene 9.00@ 9.50 é she b Ea asa s 6.75@ 7.25 
ROME, Wess hae 0iihndeo be che ts os cee Ceee 8.40@ 8.80 8.90@ 9.00 Po ee a eaean ee eee 8.50@ 8.75 — ee 8.75@ 9.26 eet ce ee .-@. 
ROUP, GLAMERTE saccewccescegesssocceces 7.10@ 7.60 , 6.15@ 6.25 ye, Preys ates sacked bob 7.75@ 8.00 pedee hs 45-4 6,005 a cena weeds Geass x 
NG WOM cia ds sdk seaeieséb oe gdcesecscrece 28.00@ 28.75 26.00 @28.00 rer f voce @. ose 0 OMe sees 37.00 @38.00 38.00@ 39.00 - @37.00 eves @36.50 sees BDecees 
G WEMGEP Ns i ieee bb bdescccucbicswoces 28.50 @ 29.00 roe. 25.00 @ 26.00 29 "00 @ 30.00 ore ee 404 ofasdete Cone osee6 «+» @37.00 60800 Mesess «coe e Da ccee 
WIGEE, ew 010-08 669 0ss 2 et000dees 06% + 29.00@29.50 seas Ge tees cont Pe cece 30.00@31.00 duce oO b-0a5'¢ 41.00 @ 42.00 39.00 @ 40.00 -@37.50 eee Perry 32.00 @34.00 
ndard middlings (brown shorts)......... 26.00 @ 27.00 25.00 @ 26.00 25.50 @ 26.50 28.00 @ 28.50 TT ee 35.00 @36.00 34.00 @ 35.00 35.00 @39.00 . - @32.00 40.00 @ 42.00 
ur oe (gray shorts)........05+00s+ 34.50@35.75 34.00 @35.00 27.00 @ 28.00 31. me Gees 00 weees frrer 43.00 @ 44.00 42.00 @ 45.00 39.00 @42.00 - @ 40.50 0 060 Qs 0962 
GQ GOQ: scdes rab aneeehebece cxuscccevesens 42.50 @ 43.50 42.00 @ 43.00 onthe Peters, . veces @... 0 60s o@eiecse 52.00 @53.00 54.00 @ 56.00 sees + @52.00 «eee» @49.50 ere fore 
Family ponent «49 8) Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent Dakota ease’ patent Montana standard patent 
| ArT $....@9.50 75 @7.50 $6.80 @7.75 svce's OD wepee t$9.30 @ 9.7 t$8.60@8.90 
San Francisco ........ ° 18.00 @9.50 +7.00@9.50 $9.00@ 9.75 $9.50 @10.00 $8.50@9.00 


*Includes near-by straights. 


tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 


tCotton 98's. 


-~ #z “ 
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SOUTHWESTERN MILLERS URGE CREDITS 





Extension of Credit to Foreign Countries, Through Some Agency Such as 
the War Finance Corporation, Proposed at Meeting in Kansas City 
—Readjustment of Nation’s Taxing System Asked 


SENATE VOTES TO REVIVE WAR FINANCE CORPORATION 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 14.—(Special Telegram) — The Senate yesterday adopted 
the Gronna resolution reviving the War Finance Corporation and requesting the Federal 


Reserve System to grant liberal extensions of credit to farmers. 


This action was taken 


against the judgment of Senator Lodge and other prominent Republican senators, by 
virtue of a coalition of western and southern senators without regard to party. In 
the final debate it was assailed vigorously as a retrograde step that would tend to 
undo the effort of the Treasury during the last six months to stabilize banking con- 
ditions by deflating overextended credits. The final vote was taken without a roll call. 


Kansas Crtry, Mo., Dec. 11.—Extension 
of credit to foreign countries, through 
some agency such as the War Finance 
Corporation, and a readjustment of the 
nation’s taxing system, were strongly 
urged at a special meeting of the South- 
western Millers’ League, held in Kansas 
City on Friday, and attended by ap- 
proximately 150 members. 

L. E. Moses, president of the league, 
in opening the meeting, briefly reviewed 
the situation confronting the milling in- 
dustry, and made several suggestions for 
bettering this situation. He spoke as 
follows: 

“Our problem of today and of the 
future is not one of manufacturing, but 
pertains fundamentally to the merchan- 
dising of our products and the market 
conditions that affect the demand and 
supply of wheat. 

“Statisticians inform us that we have 
had an enormous inflation of credit, cur- 
rency, and, in some instances, production, 
in the United States. Our real inflation 
has been in excess buying, which has re- 
sulted in a seller’s market. This was the 
natural result of the demand of the war- 
ring European nations in the years 1914- 
15-16 for needed supplies while all their 
energies were devoted to warfare, and 
during the following years of 1917-18, 
when our nation participated in the Eu- 
ropean conflict, with the immense demand 
upon all of our resources for both agri- 
cultural and manufactured products to 
carry on the activities demanded by that 
great conflict, and then the following 
year after the armistice, the stocking up 
for our domestic requirements. This 
could not fail to result in increased 
prices compared with the prewar period, 
which was naturally followed up by a 
rightful division in an increased scale of 
wages paid to labor. 

“The deflation period that has con- 
fronted us during this past year is in 
reality a deflation of purchasing demand, 
and we are now confronted with a buy- 
er’s market instead of a seller’s market. 
The pendulum swung to an extreme point 
while prices were increasing, and in all 
probability the backward swing will be 
abnormal and beyond reason. 

“The milling industry is placed in the 
same position as are other manufacturers 
and merchants. We have had, and the 
future will possibly be, a buyer’s market 
for some time to come. As merchants 
we must protect this great industry with 
its needed facilities for the conversion of 
wheat into human and animal food, not 
only for the benefit of our investment 
but for the welfare of the general public. 

DAY OF GRIST MILL PAST 

“The day of the grist mill is past. We 
ean rightfully call ourselves merchant 
millers; buying our grain from the pro- 
ducer and converting it into needed food 
articles, utilizing the remarkably devel- 
oped merchandising machinery wherein 
equitable distribution is provided for our 
domestic markets along lines of compe- 
tition that have and will prevent any 
possible control or a dominating factor 
in the trade. 

“As this is the season of the tercen- 
tenary in our history, it is a most 
fortunate time in which to create a 
definite reaction in the American indus- 
trial and commercial world against the 
sinister doctrines which are now being 
so widely preached to an unthinking peo- 
ple in the European countries and the 
attempt being made to inculcate in our 
nation the same sinister doctrines, such 
as bolshevism, which, if allowed to gain 
a foothold, will seriously undermine the 
true American spirit. 

“We as a part of this American indus- 
try must see to it that such doctrines do 
not hold in our commercial life. We 
cannot allow such a misconception as the 


JOHN J. MARRINAN, 


denial of the responsibility of employer, 
employee, of our neighbors, or of our 
government to gain a foothold or even 
an audience. 

“It is my conception that as an indus- 
try we should cease to be fundamentally 
grain merchants, although of necessity 
we purchase, for the purpose of conver- 
sion, 75 per cent of the total wheat crop 
raised in the United States. We are in 
the business of merchandising grain 
products, not grain. Our viewpoint 
should be as merchants of products 
manufactured, and as such we should 
consider the problems that confront our 
industry as they pertain to the problems 
of the producer of grain and the con- 
sumer of its products. 

“The farming business is conducted 
along lines that cannot be adjusted to 
changing conditions with the rapidity of 
other industries. The farmer has an 
annual crop with one turnover, while we 
as manufacturers are constantly in the 
market for the farmer’s production and 
constantly seeking trade for the prod- 
ucts of the farmer’s crops. Consequent- 
ly, we have privileges of more readily 
adjusting our values of inventory than 
the producer of grain. We should work 
toward every possibility of stabilization 
of prices of not only the grain but of its 
products. The resultant benefit that will 
come to the producer of grain would in 
turn benefit us. 


AN UNREASONABLE DEFLATION 


“The deflation in prices of grain pro- 
duced by the farmer has in my opinion 
exceeded a reasonable amount, and while 
various causes may be considered as hav- 
ing a marked effect upon the radical de- 
cline that has occurred since July 1, we 
are compelled to admit that as a needed 
commodity there has been evidence of 
little consideration as to the demand, 
and in my estimation a powerful over- 
selling in a speculative way in our option 
markets as permitted by the boards of 
trade or exchanges. 

“The grain exchanges were cautioned, 
before opening unrestricted trading in 
futures, against’ permitting speculative 
interests, either domestic or foreign, to 
gain control. Just criticism of the meth- 
ods permitted by the different grain ex- 
changes has been made by the farmer 
and those who are engaged in the busi- 
ness of handling grain either for resale 
or for milling, and demands are being 
made to eliminate, through some consti- 
tutional means, this factor of the various 
grain exchanges. 

“We as buyers of grain from the farm 
and millers of wheat can only look to a 
fair stabilization of prices when the 
speculative factor of our grain exchanges 
has been removed. We all recognize the 
needs of central grain markets with ade- 
quate storage facilities for handling the 
surplus offerings of the farmers during 
certain seasons of the crop year, where 
the seller and buyer of grain can meet 
and consummate a trade. Many of us, 
and I think the majority of the millers, 
consider the speculative optional trade 
an evil in the marketing of grain and 
its products. 

“We must consider the changed condi- 
tions that confront our surplus grain 
producing nation compared with the pre- 
war period. We are practically the only 
nation, owing to our admirably adjusted 
financial and currency basis, that has the 
available capital to handle the products 
of our soil and labor. If a means is per- 
mitted whereby the people of other na- 
tions can come into our market in a 
speculative manner, and thus in a meas- 
ure control prices that they will pay for 
our surplus offerings to supply their 
needed demands, we are permitting a 
practice that in my opinion is unfair to 


the producer of grain and a menace to 
our manufacturing and merchandising 
industry. 

“The farmers do not need platitudes 
as to the reasons why farm products have 
declined in price below a reasonable cost 
of production. They are confronted with 
facts, and theories are not interesting to 
them. This same problem has a like 
relation to our business, and we should 
make all possible efforts to correct any 
unnecessary expense or evils connected 
with the marketing of the products in 
which we deal. 

“The marketing of our products has 
been influenced and seriously curtailed 
by Canadian flour and wheat being sold 
in our domestic market to such an extent 
that October’s imports exceeded a pre- 
war full year’s imports. It was not so 
much the actual amount of wheat or 
wheat flour imported as it was the effect 
it had upon our market in beating down 
the prices, as it was unnecessary for 
Canadian mills to use our domestic mar- 
ket as a dumping ground to be able to 
dispose of their unknown grades and 
brands of flour in competition with the 
well-known grades and brands with which 
flour buyers were familiar. 

(Continued on page 1342.) 


COST OF FLOUR LOADING 


Estimate Shows Saving in First 8,000 Tons 
Handled by Machinery Will Pay Entire 
Cost of Installation 


In a recent letter to the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway, F. H. Price, export agent 
of the Millers’ National Federation, pre- 
sents some interesting figures regarding 
the relative costs of loading flour at sea- 
board by the present method and by 
means of mechanical conveyors. These 
figures may be summarized thus: 

Cost per ton of loading and stowing 
sacked flour, including winchmen’s 

CHIME) wcccccccccccccescevecesecceres $1.2500 
Cost of fuel for two winches, per ton 

of cargo, including upkeep, wear 

and tear of cargo falls and cost of 

GUIMBD ceccccececceciccssssssseseores 





-0375 


Total cost per ton, present method.$1.2875 
Cost per ton for stowing sacked 


flour by conveyor. .......s.ee- $ .6500 
Operating cost per ton........ 0042 
Total cost per ton, conveyor 
MOChOd ccccscccvesccvcccs 6542 .6542 
Saving by new method, per ton...... $ .6333 


The total saving in the loading of 8,000 
tons of sacked flour would thus amount 
to $5,066, which would more than offset 
the initial cost of the machinery, esti- 
mated at $4,000 for the double boom pil- 
ing machine and $806 for the chutes, or 
$4,806 in all. The loading rate of the 
conveyor is easily double that of the 
steam winch method. The actual rate of 
65c per ton has been obtained from a 
reliable source in San Francisco, where 
the method is in use. 





MONTANA’S DECREASED ACREAGE 

Great Faris, Mont., Dec. 11.—Mon- 
tana’s acreage of winter wheat and rye 
planted this fall is 25 per cent below 
that of 1919, which was 25 per cent below 
normal, according to the report of Charles 
D. Greenfield, commissioner of agricul- 
ture, Helena, to Governor Stewart. He 
attributes the fall in acreage to the feel- 
ing of discouragement and to tight finan- 
cial conditions. 

“The discouraging feature was the 
drop in farm pricgs just when the farm- 
ers were ready to market their grain and 
other products,” the report states. “The 
decline affected every crop grown in Mon- 
tana. The effect was felt more severely 
than ordinarily would have been the case, 
because during the growing season farm 
labor was comparatively scarce and farm 
wages abnormally high. 

“Another unfortunate condition which 
resulted in crippling many farmers finan- 
cially was the long, hard winter follow- 
ing the poor hay crop of 1919. It is 
conservatively estimated that Montana 
sent out for feed for live stock in the 
winter of 1919-20 not less than $50,000,- 
000. The feed bought was not only poor 
in quality, but the price paid was ex- 
traordinarily high. Live stock was rushed 
on the market and the number of sheep 
and cattle greatly depleted, with the re- 
sult that, with a bountiful hay crop in 
1920, there is not sufficient stock in the 
state to make a good market.” 


Joun A. Curry. 
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EXPORTS FROM ARGENTINA 


Government Prohibition of Exports of Wheat 
and Flour Removed—Effective 
Since June 2 


Buenos Ares, ArcentTINA, Dec. 11,— 
(Special Cable)—The decree prohibiting 
export of wheat and flour has been re- 
pealed. 

Wuiurep J. Lams 





Wheat and flour export shipments were 
prohibited by the Argentine governm: 
effective June 2. It was announced ti at 
this action was taken pending final legis. 
lative sanction of a proposed additio::,| 
export tax of $40 paper per ton on beth 
wheat and flour, subsequently appro: 
by the Argentine congress. 


_ 


Argentina—Wheat Flour Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, 
calendar years, in barrels of 196 lbs: 


BOBS. ccccces 1,937,264 1913......... 1,396 ) 
1919. .ocvccee 8,096,318 1913. ...00005 1,473 
BOIS. cccccece 3,90 BSO WAL. cccesees 1,327 
SORT cv cwoccsss 1,259,608 1910......... 1,292 
WS cccceses 1,616,048 1909......... 1,304 
1916. .ccccees 1,299,749 1908.........1, 271 ) 
WEE ccccesse 764,040 1907.........1,427 ) 
*Jan. 1-Oct. 21, 9% months. No fi 


exports since Aug. 12. 


Argentina—Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from Argentina, by « 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Flaxseed O 
184,078 123,860 34,155 24 
119,578 74,804 33,023 22,5.:0 
107,510 20,402 15,642 36,659 
32,943 28,228 5,607 18,453 
84,321 113,140 25,192 55,471 
92,172 173,223 38,658 40, 
36,028 139,451 33,131 24 
103,328 189,239 40,026 61 ) 
96,484 190,352 20,290 61,824 
83,896 4,928 16,369 35,259 
69,142 104,727 23,812 25,599 
92,263 89,499 34,928 29,049 
133,441 67,390 41,558 30,3050 
98,392 60,262° 30,066 9, 
82,501 106,046 21,199 3, 





*Jan. 1-Oct. 21, 9% months. 

Exports of barley in 1920 (9% mont! 
2,230,000 bus (000’s not omitted); 19 
1,525,000 bus; 1918, 268,000 bus; 1917, 527, 
bus; 1916, 2,439,000 bus; 10-year avera; 
1910-19, 1,265,000 bus. 





YOUNGBLOOD SUSPENDS OPERATION» 
New York, N, Y., Dec. 14.—(Spec 
Telegram)—Jay Youngblood yesterd 
issued the following notice to the trade: 
“Due to heavy calls of the obligations 
of this company at the end of last week, 
it is necessary that a temporary suspe 
sion of all operations be effected pen 
ing reorganization.” 
W. QUACKENBUSH. 





SUES ON SUGAR CONTRACT 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 11—The E. 
Sherburne Co., Boston, is defendant 
a suit for $2,150,000 brought in the Un 
ed States district court here by Moss 
Cia, of Argentina, for breach of contra 
in connection with the shipment to tl 
country of 5,000 tons of granulat 
sugar. Pending settlement of the su 
property of the company to the value 

2,250,000 has been attached. 

It is alleged that on June 9, 1920, tlie 
plaintiff sold the sugar to the Sherbur 
company at $430 per ton and compli 
with all the terms of the agreem« 
made,. but that the defendant refuses 
accept or pay for the sugar or any p: 
of it. The complaint was filed by t 
Boston firm of Gaston, Snow, Salto:- 
stall & Hunt, as counsel for the Arg: 
tine firm, and the defendant has 21 d: 
in which to answer. 


aA om 


7 


Louis W. DePass 





GRAIN RECEIPTS AT BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 11.—Althou 
the receipts of grain by lake from | 
opening to the first of this month show : 
decrease compared with last year, the 
rivals since have been sufficiently heavy 
bring the total up to last season, and i 
is expected that the figures will rea 
100,000,000 bus before the close of na i- 
gation. The receipts of flour and grat 
for the season to Dec. 1 compare ‘s 
follows: 


0 


a 


1920 1919 191 
Flour, bbls... 4,148,959 4,708,173 6,042 
Wheat, bus.. 52,382,601 53,062,006 62,828,' 


aD 


Corn, bus.... 3,368,276 60,000 2,027,).0 
Oats, bus.... 4,497,704 12,801,514 6,630,-°5 
Barley, bus.. 3,980,320 9,255,854 2,200,)°2 
Rye, bus..... 15,196,795 10,846,771 6,444 3 
Flaxseed, bus 1,243,514 743,862 1,775,7°4 





Totals, bus. .80,669,237 26,760,007 71,907, 
E. BAnGasser. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FOREIGN TRADE CORPORATION FORMED 


Company with Capital of $100,000,000, Capable of Expansion to $1,000,000,000, 
Will Finance Export Business, Issuing Debentures Against Securities 
Offered by Foreign Countries—Notable Meeting in Chicago 


ind others. 





cyaicaco, Inu., Dec. 11.—A company 


$100,000,000 capital, capable of 


9 enlarged to $1,000,000,000, the sug- 
ed title for which is the Foreign 


e Financing Corporation, was 
ed here this week. The organiza- 
croup, called together by the Ameri- 
Bankers’ Association, was composed 
unkers, grain men, millers, mer- 
s, exporters, manufacturers, farm- 
Two hundred and forty 
lS, representative of the entire 
ry, were present, and $100,000 was 
“by subscription to pay the ex- 
of organization and promotion. 
noney is to be repaid out of the 
| and surplus of the organization 
completed. The stock is to be sold 
5, $5 being for surplus and ex- 
; of organization. . 
s proposed to finance export busi- 
f all kinds with leading countries. 
orporation will take over foreign 
ties, issue debentures against them, 
ll the latter in this country. In 
. the American people will furnish 
for the disposition of their sur- 
roducts abroad. 
meeting was called by John S. 
of San Francisco, president of 
nerican Bankers’ Association, who 
led at the two-day session. 
lutions adopted by the conference 
vern the corporation’s activities 


tension of credit by the corpora- 
should be confined to countries 
there is a stable government and 
there is an assurance of integrity 
pose, 
erations of the corporation should 
nfined to financing for the benefit 
ture foreign trade.” 
irgument hammered home during 
vs’ addresses by leading financiers 
oducers was well summarized by 
|. Kent, of the Bankers’ Trust Co. 
York. 
fact that the United States dol- 
at a premium throughout the 
” he said, “or, to be more explicit, 
underlying cause for this fact, is at 
ttom of our trouble. 
e principal and most disastrous 
lies in the brake put upon the dis- 
on of the world’s products, as it 
stagnation in distribution which 
commodities on markets which 
t absorb them, resulting in the fall- 
prices at a dangerous speed, with 
onsequent enforced idleness of 


are therefore brought face to 
ith the question as to how we can 
tend long time credits to Europe 

sis that will enable her to recon- 
her industries, and to other coun- 
f the world to enable them in turn 
‘e advances to Europe for goods 
they can furnish.” 
lis H. Booth was elected perma- 
hairman of the convention, and G. 
nney vice chairman. 


ADDRESS BY HERBERT HOOVER 


cial attention was given to the ad- 
s by Herbert Hoover, former Food 
nistrator, who is well posted on 
tions abroad; Senator Walter Edge, 
w Jersey; A. C. Bedford, presi- 
»f the Corn Products Co. and a 
rv of the Standard Oil Co; John 
zh, vice president of the Mechan- 

Metals National Bank of New 
Joseph B. Nobel, president of the 
0 Association of Commerce; Wil- 
Booth, vice president of the Guar- 
lrust Co. of New York; William 


‘cdfield, former Secretary of Com- 


: Joseph H. Defrees, president of 
imber of Commerce of the United 
and G, A. Ranney, secretary of 

nternational Harvester Co. Mr. 

r said, in part: 
must face the issue that the eco- 

' ills we suffer in a large degree 
from the vicious economic circles 

can be broken in one way only, and 

is by the establishment of credits 


vad, not the dangerous short time 


ts in which we have already become 
extended, but the long time invest- 


nt in reproductive enterprise. 


“The war has brought to us a great 
many new phenomena in our interna- 
tional economic life, and the greatest of 
these phenomena is that we will not for 
a long time to come, if ever, be able to 
establish our foreign trade upon a bal- 
anced intake of commodities assisted by 
the minor factors of remittance and 
service. 

“If we would give full time employ- 
ment to our farmers and our work peo- 
ple, to our laborers and our business 
men, we must be prepared to invest 
abroad some part of the value of this 
surplus that we would export. 

(Continued on page 1338.) 


AGRICULTURAL CONGRESS 


Marketing Problems Considered at Interna- 
tional Farm Conference—Need of 
Finance Facilities Emphasized 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 11.—The In- 
ternational Farm Congress, meeting in 
Kansas City Dec. 10-12, devoted most of 
its attention to marketing problems, and 
especially the operation of boards of 








trade. Several men prominent in the 
nation’s business, including Herbert 


Hoover and Lester F. Gates, president 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, pre- 
pared papers for the congress, touching 
at length upon these subjects. 

One of the objections early expressed 
against boards of trade was that they 
are not now capitalized or incorporated, 
and consequently not legally responsible 
for the grain bought in transactions on 
them. It was suggested that the boards 
be compelled to invest actually the mar- 
gins collected for grain bought. 

Herbert Hoover addressed the follow- 
ing letter to the congress: 

“It is with much regret that I find 
myself unable to attend the fifteenth 
annual session of the International Farm 
Congress. If I may be permitted to 
express briefly, through your organiza- 
tion, my views as to major needs of 
American agriculture, I will suggest the 
following: 

“1. Peace with Europe and participa- 
tion of the United States in preserving 
peace, that the economic life there may 
revive and again restore a demand for 
our surplus. This includes the settlement 
of such world disturbing factors as the 
blockade on Russian imports and the 
fixing of enemy indemnities, that they, 
too, may return to trade. 

“2. The erection of international credit 
machinery by which we can enable Eu- 
rope to buy our surplus pending this 
recuperation. 

“3. An abolition of consolidated buy- 
ing, and thus control of our farm prices 
by European governments. 

“Those I would class as emergency 
measures, or matters calling for imme- 
diate attention. As permanent policies 
I would suggest: 

“1, A better marketing system, that all 
impediments to the free flow of the 
law of supply and demand may be re- 
moved by constructive and not destruc- 
tive control of the great agencies of 
distribution. 

“2. Better transportation system. 

“3. Better adjustment of taxation so 
that the burden may be better shifted 
to nonessential expenditures. 

“4, Development of a farm loan sys- 
tem in remedy of the tenant problem. 

“5. Sane development of co-operative 
buying and selling among farmers. 

“6. A better development of our credit 
system to one that distinguishes between 
credits for speculative purposes and 
those for production and marketing of 
essentials, in favor of the latter.” 


TELEGRAM FROM HARDING 


President-elect Harding wired the con- 
gress as follows: 

“Please communicate my greetings and 
assurances of interest to your organi- 
zation, which represents one of the most 
vital concerns of our nation and the 
world. The prosperity and continued ad- 
vancement of American agriculture must 
be assured, because a generous measure 


of its product is necessary to our own 
country, and others as well. We must 
seek means of encouragement to the 
largest production, which can only be 
possible by giving the farmer the cer- 
tainty that he will be well remunerated. 

“Co-operation among the farmers in 
buying and selling with the approval and 
encouragement of this government, and 
the elimination of wasteful expenses in 
commercial processes, are remedies sug- 
gested in the present crisis. No set of 
problems can be accounted as paramount 
to these, and none are entitled to more 
prompt and vigorous attention. Prac- 
ticable, workable proposals from such or- 
ganizations as your own will be most 
helpful.” 

Senator Capper, of Kansas, who is also 
president of the International Farm Con- 
gress, in a paper read before the body 
deplored the present condition of Ameri- 
can agriculture, and said that “during 
the war the farmers of the nation, in 
harmony with a patriotic duty, planted 
greatly increased acreages and supplied 
the food to sustain our own forces as 
well as those of our allies while the con- 
flict was fought to a victory. 

“The war had been over more than a 
year when the time for this year’s plant- 
ing came, but the farmers were urged 
to keep up their increased production; 
the plea was made that we still must feed 
the hungry millions of Europe. When 
the crucial test came, when the bottom 
dropped out of the market and the pro- 
ducer faced ruin, as he does today, those 
who were quick to exhort increased pro- 
duction were powerless or unwilling to 
protect him.” 

In discussing remedies for the situa- 
tion, Senator Capper mentioned legisla- 
tion for co-operative marketing, the im- 
mediate revival of the War Finance 
Board, establishment of foreign trade 
relations, amendment to the federal re- 
serve act that will provide adequate 
credit for farmers, aholition of speculat- 
ing in farm products, and tariff protec- 
tion for agriculture. 


ADDRESS BY’ MR. GATES 


Lester F, Gates, president of the Chi- 
cago Board of ‘Trade, discussing the 
function of the Board of Trade, said 
in part: 

“Those laymen who have made a 
study of the grain marketing systems 
have, generally speaking, been willing to 
recognize the economic value of hedging 
facilities. ‘They see the value of reduc- 
ing toll as between the producer and 
consumer of the raw material. They see 
the advisability of distributing as widely 
as possible that risk of ownership. The 
thing which they have not generally rec- 
ognized on a partial examination of the 
situation is, that speculation and hedging 
go hand in hand. They do not see that 
for every hedging sale there must be 
either a hedging or a speculative buyer 
and for every hedging buyer a hedging 
or speculative seller, and that inasmuch 
as supplies never collect on the market 
exactly as needed, some one must appear 
as a ready buyer or seller if the hedging 
system is to be a success. 

“A bill recently introduced in Congress 
by your president, together with the brief 
accompanying it, furnishes very interest- 
ing reading. There is in this brief a 
recognition of the value of a hedging 
market, but there is a wish expressed 
that all speculative dealings shall be 
eliminated. This bill was promised us 
by its author early in September, up to 
which time, since open trading in wheat 
was established on July 15, 1920, the 
market had been very largely of the 
character which he now wishes to make 
permanent, 

“To make a purely hedging market ef- 
fective would require legislative action, 
compelling all users of grain to place 
their buying order in exact proportion 
to the daily offerings of hedging sales. 
Such a situation is, of course, absurd on 
its face. The greatest trouble with the 
effort to sustain values during the past 
four or five months has been the failure 
of domestic users to provide in any way 
for their future needs, while the surplus 
of the 1920 crop has been offering for 
sale... . 

“To attempt to maintain a future 
trading market on a purely hedging basis 
would result disastrously, and so long 
as we produce surpluses for competition 
with other surpluses in a world’s market, 
the burden of such limitation would fall 
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on the very man such measures are in- 
tended to benefit. Because every added 
cent of cost, including the added mar- 
gins which it would be necessary for 
buyers to secure to protect them against 
the risks of ownership in the absence of 
an adequate hedging market, would be 
deducted from the price they could pay, 
because the surplus must compete with 
other surpluses in world trade... . 

“Year in and year out, under the pres- 
ent marketing system, the farmer will 
secure cost of production, but there is 
no system, nor do I believe any system 
can be devised, which will insure to the 
producer the cost of production on every 
crop he grows. Sometimes he will make 
a very large profit over the cost of pro- 
duction, as was probably true during the 
early years of the World War, but from 
such unusual profits he, as a business 
man, will have to accumulate reserves 
to cover the occasional loss when eco- 
nomic conditions the world over will not 
insure him such a profit. Neither will 
the producer be able to devise any sys- 
tem which will relieve him of the risks 
of ownership so long as he holds his 
grain unhedged, nor will he be able to 
exempt himself from the operation of 
economic laws.” 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 

Resolutions adopted by the congress 
embraced the following matters: 

Agricultural credits: The necessity for 
providing additional facilities for financ- 
ing the crops produced by American 
farmers is so apparent as to call for no 
argument in substantiation. In view of 
the fact that such need does not extend 
throughout the year, but occurs at the 
same period annually, it would seem that 
special arrangements might be provided, 
without interference with the rights or 
functions of other industries and with- 
out placing agriculture in a preferential 
class. 

Special favors: We subscribe to the 
principle that special favors should not 
be extended to any section or industry. 
If farmers persist in growing crops for 
which there is no demand in a normal 
market, at satisfactory prices, they have 
only themselves to blame for the natural 
consequences; but when they have re- 
sponded to appeals by their government 
for larger production, and have — 
that production at costs which would not 
otherwise have been assumed, and then 
suddenly find themselves confronted by 
demoralized markets and lack of credits, 
it would seem but fair for their govern- 
ment to do everything reasonably pos- 
sible to lessen their losses. 

R. E. Srerirne. 





GALVESTON EXPORTS 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 11.—Accord- 
ing to H. A. Wickstrom, chief inspec- 
tor for the port of Galveston, 4,861,293 
bus wheat were shipped for export from 
that port during November, against 2,- 
544,944 in the corresponding month last 
year, or an increase this year of 2,316,- 
349 bus. Since July 1, 1920, 30,576,693 
bus wheat were cleared through the port, 
against 11,347,724 for the same period 
last year, or an increase this year of 19,- 
219,969 bus. On Dec. 1 386,770 bus wheat 
were on board ship but not cleared. 

Of the nearly 5,000,000 bus wheat clear- 
ing the port in November, the ports of 
destination and the amount for each port 
were as follows: Algeria, 80,000 bus; Ant- 
werp, 924,900; Barcelona, 171,960; Ber- 
lin, Rotterdam and Hamburg, 650,000; 
Bilboa, 120,000; Bremen, 208,000; Genoa, 
80,000; Gibraltar, 482,000; Havre, 136,- 
000; Ilaconte, 205,333; Marseilles, 769,- 
000; Naples, 221,000; Savona, 171,000; 
Valencia, 642,500. 

Of other grains, 23,026 bus corn and 
28,401 bus maize and Kafir corn were 
cleared from the port during November. 
This was the first of either of these 
grains to be cleared from Galveston in 
the crop year, dating from July 1, 1920. 

R. E. Srerurne. 





TO ENFORCE FEDERAL RULE 

Cotumsus, Onto, Dec. 11.—Dr. T. C. 
Gault, chief of the state bureau of dairy 
and foods, announces that, effective Dec. 
15, bleached flour may not be sold and de- 
livered in Ohio except under the condi- 
tion that the bleaching has not concealed 
inferiority or impaired the quality of 
the flour. Failure to label all packages 
will subject the seller to a charge of mis- 
branding. Harry B. Appre, 
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Convention in Indianapolis Considers Means of Aiding Farmer Through Pres- 
ent Critical Period—Credit Plan Proposed — Further Recog- 
nition of Agricultural Interests Sought 


Inpranapous, Inp., Dec. 11.—Credits 
to tide the grain raiser and farmer over 
the period of price depression that now 
prevails, together with further recogni- 
tion of agriculture in affairs of govern- 
ment, were foremost among questions dis- 
cussed in Indianapolis this week at the 
second annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. Thirty- 
three of the 37 states affiliated with the 
organization were represented officially at 
the meeting, which began Monday and 
closed Wednesday afternoon. 

Formation immediately of a $100,000,- 
000 export credit corporation was one of 
the proposals for relief. The federation 
decided to send a committee to a meeting 
in Chicago today, at which the proposal 
was discussed by bankers, public officials, 
manufacturers and agricultural leaders. 
The general feeling of grain raisers at 
the convention was summed up in a re- 
mark by J. R. Howard, of Clemons, Iowa, 
who was re-elected president of the or- 
ganization, and who asserted that the 
farmers of Iowa were facing bankruptcy 
unless there was a change in the price 
situation soon. 

“Unless this change comes,” Mr. How- 
ard added, “we shall have something 
more to fear than the Nonpartisan 
League in the serious depression of agri- 
culture.” 

His remarks, however, were. not taken 
as foretelling any radicalism on the part 
of the farmers, as the federation is on 
record as opposed to radicalism in any 
form. In support of this it was pointed 
out that in the recent general election in 
Minnesota J. A. O. Preus was elected 
governor on a platform strikingly similar 
to the policies of the federation in that 
state over the candidate backed by the 
Nonpartisan League. 

In an address to the convention Tues- 
day night, Willis H. Booth, of the Guar- 
anty Trust Co., New York, explained the 
project for a $100,000,000 corporation 
under the Edge law “to make the credit 
existing abroad of use to us here.” 

“If we get the raw materials abroad,” 
Mr. Booth said, “we shall establish those 
countries on the road to. financial stabil- 
ity. We expect to bring the bonds of 
this corporation out here to be sold, and 
they will have to appeal as investments 
to the common sense judgment of the 
public. We propose to substitute this for 
some investments with which some of us 
have been papering our garages. After 
two years of deliberation, this is the only 
practical way to get credit abroad quick- 
ly. This would be the largest financial 
operation in the country outside the Fed- 
eral Reserve System.” 

Plans offered as a solution of the 
credit problem were supplemented in 
another address Tuesday night by A. F. 
Lever, of South Carolina, one of the 
authors of the Smith-Lever federal agri- 
cultural extension act. He suggested the 
development of a system of warehouses 
for the storage of farm products in the 
shape of grain and other commodities, 
and the issuance of warehouse receipts, 
on which credit would be based, to avoid 
dumping farm products on the market 
at harvest time. 

In addition to resolutions adopted 
Monday, asking among other things an 
embargo on the importation of agricul- 
tural products coming into “destructive” 
competition with similar American com- 
modities, and proposing renewal of farm- 
ers’ obligations which have been redis- 
counted through the Federal Reserve 
Bank, other resolutions were adopted at 
the closing session Wednesday. Those of 
particular interest to milling and grain 
interests included: 

Approval of a demand that grain ex- 
changes be opened to co-operative com- 
mission companies. 

Enactment of such legislation by Con- 
gress as may be necessary to bring under 
federal inspection, supervision and con- 
trol all interstate agencies which prepare 
for consumption grain and meat prod- 
ucts, 


Passage of a tariff law at once “which 


will give to the farmers of America that 


measure of protection which may be 
necessary to equalize the difference be- 
tween the costs of production of ~farm 
products in this country and the cost in 
competing nations, where land is cheap 
and living conditions far below the 
standards which prevail in the United 
States.” 

Enactment of “such national legisla- 
tion as may be necessary to assure the 
farmers of the nation the full, free and 
unrestricted right to bargain collectively.” 

Establishment of a world market news 
service, which will give the American 
farmer “adequate knowledge of produc- 
tion demands and prices” and sufficient 
appropriations by Congress to the De- 
partment of Agriculture to carry on this 
work. 

Strengthening of the work of the Bu- 
reau of Crop Estimates and the Bureau 
of Markets of the Department of Agri- 
culture “to include more adequate study 
of industrial conditions” and “to include 
the fullest investigation in foreign coun- 
tries of both production and demand.” 

Co-operation of all banking and com- 
mercial interests in an effort “to get im- 
mediate relief from the present economic 
crisis by the extension and renewal of 
farmers’ obligations in order that there 
may be orderly marketing of this year’s 
crops.” 

Opposition to the policy- of “drastic 
and precipitate deflation, which seems to 
have been instituted by our Federal Re- 
serve Board and our Treasury depart- 
ment. Reasonable contraction was neces- 
sary, but drastic deflation, as now prac- 
ticed, has caused. widespread disaster.” 

Approval of the federal farm loan act 
for the making of farm loans through 
the federal land banks under a co-opera- 
tive plan to actual’ farmers for agricul- 
tural purposes and a demand that the 
law be amended, increasing the loan limit 
to $25,000. 

Opposition to organized strikes or 
sympathetic lockouts, which interfere with 
the orderly conduct of business. 

Adoption of such amendments to the 
interstate commerce act, as amended by 
the Esch-Cummins bill, as shall preserve 
powers to the states to regulate the rates 
and practices of carriers relating to local 
transportation and distribution of cars, 
and “as shall confine complaints before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
against such rates, regulations and prac- 
tices upon the grounds of alleged dis- 
crimination to persons and localities in- 
juriously affected thereby.” 

Passage of measures by Congress that 
“will effectively prohibit the practice of 
short selling in agricultural products.” 

Other statements of policy in the reso- 
lutions included opposition to any kind 
of a daylight saving law, denunciation of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
action in fixing the value of transporta- 
tion systems’ properties “at $5,000,000,- 
000 in excess of their commercial value” 
as “an unjust imposition on the Ameri- 
can people,” and a demand for simplifi- 
cation of the income tax law. 

In addition to re-electing Mr. Howard 
as president, the federation elected O. 
E. Bradfute, of Ohio, vice president, 
and C. E. Gunnels, of Chicago, treasurer. 
J. W. Coverdale, of Chicago, was re- 
elected secretary.: The place for the next 
national convention will be decided later 
by the officers and the executive com- 
mittee. 

Sir Auckland Geddes, the British am- 
bassador to the United States, who had 
accepted an invitation to speak at the 
meeting, found later that he could not 
be present, and canceled his acceptance. 


Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





CALIFORNIA RICE PRICES 

Saw Francisco, Car., Dec. 11.—A meet- 
ing of the control committee appointed 
to handle the selling of rice resulting 
from milling under contract with certain 
mills was held in Sacramento recently, 
at which the following prices on clean 
rice were fixed: fancy head, $5.25 per 100 
Ibs; choice head, $5; fancy screenings, 
$3.40; choice screenings, $3.15; brewers’, 


$2.85; No. 1 brown rice, $4.50. On this 
basis, fancy No, 1 paddy should. net the 
grower $2.60@2.70 at shipping point. 
These prices mean f.o.b, dock at San 
Francisco, provided goods are sold for 
steamer shipment. For any clean rice 
sold all-rail this price is f.o.b. cars at the 
mill, whether the mill is in San Francisco 


or in the country. 
R, C. Mason. 


EUROPEAN FLOUR MARKETS 


Slightly Better Inquiry for Flour in England, 
but Trade Hesitates for Fear Gov- 
ernment May Reduce Price 


Lonpon, Ena., Dec. 14.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Owing to firmer markets, there is 
a slightly better inquiry for flour, but 
the trade is hesitating for fear the gov- 
ernment may again shortly reduce the 
price of flour. Manitoba straights are 
offered at 74s, c.i.f., London. 

The Holland market is lifeless, but a 
few round lots of first clear were sold 
around $8.50, c.i.f. Hamburg. Quota- 
tions, in guilders (current exchange 
30.58c): spring wheat export patents 36, 
spring wheat clears 30, spring wheat low 
grades 26, Manitoba export patents 35, 
Manitoba clears 30, Kansas patents 34, 
Kansas straights 31. 





C. F. G. Rarxes. 





NEW PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS 

The following schedule of package dif- 
ferentials has just been issued through 
the office of the secretary of the Millers’ 
National Federation, effective Wednes- 
day, Dec. 15: 


BASIS 98-LB COTTON 





Weight No. to *Buyers’ 
lbs Kind Differential bbl pkgs 
196 wood $1.10 over 
98 wood 1.60 over 
140 jute .05 under 
98 jute same 2 
98 cotton basis 2 
96 cotton .15 under 2 
49 cotton .15 over Biccziveeveis $ .10 
48 cotton same Perrrecr eT re .10 
24% cotton .85 over Dessewevcoses .10 
24 cotton .20 over Sidccsecvises 10 
12% cotton .65 over | Serres rere -15 
12 cotton .50 over BG ccrescecece -15 
10 cotton 1.00 over eee es -20 
9.8 cotton .80 over Dev wac tretense .20 
S cotton .80 over Dee ssctcb views 26 
7 cotton 1.00 over BG ccs ceeveses .30 
6 i ae 2 le rea .380 
5 cotton 1.60 over EEE ET OLE .40 
4.9 cotton 1.40 over eee ee .40 
4 cotton 1.40 over SELEREC ETE .45 
344 cotton 1.80 over DOs 26s veces .50 
3 cotton 1.80 over | SPPeeerer os 200 
2 cotton 2.60 over PSs cdesevecses oun 
49 paper same Revnsevevetses .10 
48 paper .15 under eer -10 
24% paper 15 over PPT TC COR TET 15 
24 paper same Secievsens ses. oa 
12% paper .35 over BOs eet Verse bas .20 
12 paper .20 over 20 
10 paper .70 over 25 
8 paper .40 over 30 
7 paper .60 over -30 
6 paper .50 over 35 
5 paper 1.00 over 50 
4 paper .90 over , LUTTE -50 
314 paper 1.20 over Serr eee 55 
3 paper 1.20 over SE ceveseccose .55 
2 paper 1.90 Gver 86,.cccccesces .80 


*Charge over bulk price for packing in 
buyer’s packages, 

Additional charge per 
envelopes: jute (1 to bbl), 
bbl), 25¢e; cotton (2 to bbl), 
to bbl), 35c. 

All sales to be made basis 98-lb cotton. 

A reduction of 20c per bbl from the half 
cotton basing price shall be made where the 
flour is packed in buyer’s 98-lb bags and a 
reduction of 10c per bbl from the 140-lb jute 


barrel for outside 
20c; jute (2 to 
40c; paper (4 


price where the flour is packed in buyer’s 
140-lb jute bags, 
Seller or buyer may not have option of 


shipping flour in cotton or jute sacks where 
either have been specified at time of sale, 
except as may be agreed to by buyer and 
seller at time of shipment. 





United States—Grain Crops 


Final estimates by the Department of Ag- 
riculture of grain and flaxseed crops of the 
United States by years (in millions of bush- 


els): Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’t 
1920. 790 3,232 1,524 202 69 11 14 
1919. 941 2,917 1,248 166 88 9 16 
1918. 921 2,503 1,538 256 91 13 17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1;252 182 49 14 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,649 229 54 14 15 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,631 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 74 2 13 8 
1909. 683 2,552 1,007 173 30 20 15 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907. 634 2,590 764 154 32 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 15 
1905. 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 15 
1904. 652 2,467 895 140 27 23 15 
1903. 638 2,244 784 132 29 27 14 
1902. 670 2,524 988 1350 = 34 29 15 
1901. 748 1,523 737 110 30 18 15 
1900. 622 2,106 809 59 24 20 10 
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SNOW FALLS IN KANS 


Moisture Places Growing Wheat Crop j:, 
Condition to Enter the Winter 
Season 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 14.—(S) 
Telegram)—Snow fell over pract 
the entire state of Kansas yest 
melting as it fell. This moisture ; 
the growing wheat crop in fine con 
to enter the winter season. 

The final report of the state boa 
agriculture makes the 1920 wheat 
of Kansas 141,000,000 bus, or 6,0: 
less than the July estimate. In 19] 
crop was 146,000,000 bus. The corn 
this year is 133,000,000 bus, or 5,0 
more than the preliminary figure. 
yield last year was 56,000,000 bus. 

R. E. Srerni 


Kansas Wheat in Fine Shape 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 11.—The 
ly report of the Kansas state boa 
agriculture has the following to sa 
garding the growing wheat crop: “\\ 
continues in- very good condition; 
eastern part it is nearly all ady 
enough for pasture, and in the more 
tral sections from 60 to 80 per cen 
attained sufficient growth for this 
pose. In the southwest the whe 
growing slowly, and many cases of 
stands are reported.” R. E. Srerui 


Rapid Growth of Wheat 
Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 11.—Whe 
this state has made extraordinary gr: 
owing to prevailing weather, and fa: 
say it will result in the plant bein 
tacked by flies. EK. BanGass 


Indiana Weather Favorable 

INDIANAPOLIS, INv., Dec. 11.—We 
conditions this week in Indiana wer 
vorable for the growth of winter 
crops, particularly late sown wheat. 
peratures ranged about 8 degrees 
the seasonal normal for the state. ‘| 
was much cloudiness, especially i: 
northeastern quarter, where sunshin 
eraged only about 4 per cent o 
amount possible. 

Rain has fallen on several days i 
last fortnight, and has been espe 
valuable in the western counties, \ 
the ground had become too dry. In 
places, however, the moisture has 
sufficient to make fields very muddy, 
has delayed the completion of corn 
ing. In Indiana, as a whole, this wi 
probably 70 per cent complete. 

Epwarp H. Zire» 


Snow in Utah and Idaho 

Ocpen, Uran, Dec. 11.—Snow’tha 
throughout Utah and Idaho this 
has practically stopped all winter 
ing and other general farm work. 
of the growers have continued to 
sugar beets to the factories, all h 
been dug. Threshing of grain is 
continuing in some sections. The | 
ridge, well-known wheat section in 
tral Utah, has an excellent stan 
wheat, well protected by snow and 
ample moisture from prior rains, a 
ing to the report of J. Cecil 
weather observer for the Salt Lak: 
trict. W. E. Zuppa 





United States Visible Grain Supp!) 


Visible supply of grain in the United 
on Dec, 11, in bushels (000’s omitted) 





Wheat Corn Oats Ry¢ 
Baltimore ..2,973 576 462 766 
Boston ..... 307 1 12 259 
Buffalo ..... 4,907 354 2,756 197 
Afloat 3,561 oe eee 
Chicago 1,497 1,720 11,411 251 
Afloat 175 Se “ws 
Detroit ..... 31 19 173 44 
Duluth ..... 742 ose 2,360 151 
Galveston ...3,753 ee 06s 36 
Indianapolis. 151 481 448 1 
Kan. City...2,506 167 1,503 79 
Milwaukee .. 147 91 993 101 
Minneapolis 7,963 80 7,380 62 
N. Orleans. .4,621 127 159 2¢ 
Newp. News. ... o4 t , 
New York...6,017 312 1,261 1,087 
Omaha ..... 1,061 202 1,169 108 
Peoria ....<. 11 85 411 1 
Philadelp’a 2,265 40 276 29 
St. Louis.... 317 132 872 1 
Toledo 3... 911 52 916 13 
Canals ..... 110 eee see 150 
Lakes ...... 4,442 axe oes 257 
Totals ...48,408 4,439 32,466 3,953 
Last year...85,084 1,903 14,846 17,249 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 

Increase—Wheat, 5,281,000 bus. De 

—Corn, 158,000 bus; oats, 637,000; ry: 
000; barley, 201,000, 
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mprovement noted in flour buying 
ek was short-lived, Continued 
s in wheat again drove buyers to 
ind undoubtedly business last 
as as quiet as it has been at any 
on this crop. With possibly a 
eptions, mills did not sell to ex- 
per cent of their output. 
is needed more than all else is 
Stocks in the hands of the 
re not heavy, but buyers are afraid 
hold for fear of further declines. 
ive no confidence whatever in the 
Millers are of the opinion that, 
s strengthened, an improvement 
ig would be noticed immediately. 
same time the opinion is grow- 
t there will be no very heavy 
done on this crop. Buyers will 
than ever before inclined to do 
on a_ strictly hand-to-mouth 


lations of contracts are as nu- 
is ever. Mills, however, are tak- 
m stand, and are refusing to can- 
pt where buyers are willing to 
difference between the original 
price and the present market. 
uncommon to hear of a buyer at- 
» to cancel out with one mill and 
icting with another on a lower 
In such cases mills will prose- 
ere necessary to recover losses. 
Tuesday last, until yesterday, 
t Minneapolis dropped 70c. How- 
ey reacted a little today. Top 
ire quoted at $9@9.40 bbl, stand- 
tent $8.50@9.20, bakers patent 
540, in. 98-lb cotton sacks; first 
0@6.80, second clear $5.10@5.50, 
) jute sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
a 
MILLFEED 
undertone of the feed market is a 
onger, particularly on spot bran. 
iiddlings and red dog, however, 
iker, and today are obtainable 
)5 ton under a week ago. 
bran is in good demand, with of- 
limited. There seems to be a 
in this market of pure bran for 
r shipment. Pure bran or- 
commands $1 ton over ocdinary 
it today it is easily $1.50@2 over. 
ipparently are disposing of the 
their current output in mixed 
So far, deliveries against Decem- 
tracts have been very light. Janu- 
ment feed could probably be had 
ut 50e ton discount under De- 


quote bran nominally at $26@28 
indard middlings $25@26, flour 
es $34@35, red dog $42@43, rye 
gs $25@26, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. 
polis. Jobbers claim to be able 
flour middlings at around $30, 
| dog at about $37@38. 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

it of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
mparisons, as reported to The 
estern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
k concesctvoecse GOGO 4O 54 
KR sivnaes cee bees 336,635 62 
» occatied bonus 361,720 66 
TS GEM, Lacicecb ese 443,260 84 
OTS OBO 2c cs eids 346,490 68 


NNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
. 144%, were in operation Dec. 14: 
nson Milling Co,.’s mill. 

er Milling Co.’s mill, 

nal Milling Co.’s mill. 

hwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 


mills, 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B and Pali- 
sade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., B mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C (one half), 
D and E mills, 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston mill. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly 

No. capacity Output Pet. 
ere 48 318,000 141,105 44 
RGEUS 60d 60% 48 318,000 160,625 50 
BEROT sé ccccs 59 404,490 224,275 55 
i ae 59 404,490 216,290 53 
*Week ending Dec. 11. tWeek ending 

Dec. 4. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Dec. 11, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1920 1919 1918 1917 














Minneapolis ... 2,640 2,701 4,826 1,524 
Duluth ...ccves 1,412 142 4,314 . 961 
Totals ....+. 4,052 2,843 9,140 2,475 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to Dee. 11, 
1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1920 1919 1918 1917 





Minneapolis .. 48,539 50,597 658,642 41,675 
Duluth ....... 27,695 9,444 68,678 14,861 
Totala ...... 76,234 60,041 127,320 66, 536 


Elevator stocks in 
Duluth, on Dee. 11, 
omitted), were: 

1920 1919 19 


Minneapolis and 
in bushels (000’s 


1917 











8 
Minneapolis ... 7,963 7,993 5 466 
Dulvth cvcccees 742 2 771 
TOC ..cccco S766 26, 560 30,977 1,237 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Cash wheat was much easier last week, 
and from Tuesday to Friday prices 
dropped 121%%4c. Large deliveries on De- 
cember contracts and increased offerings 
of Canadian wheat were the main factors 
in the weakness. Over 1,000,000 bus 
wheat were delivered: on December con- 
tracts in three days, and as mills re- 
ceived a large amount of No. 3 wheat 
they were only interested in the choice 
grades. Outside of that they bought 
very little, as did the interior mills, due 
to the light flour trade. The past three 
days, market was a little stronger, prices 
coming back about 53%,c. This was main- 
ly due to new export sales, and not to 
any special activity in the local market. 
Local and outside mills were indifferent 
buyers of top grades, but elevators took 
fair quantities of the medium and lower 
grades. Today, No. 1 dark closed at 
$1.674,@1.70% bu; No. 1. northern, 
$1.65, @1.6814. 

OIL MEAL AT MINNEAPOLIS 


There was a change for the better in 
linseed oil meal the past week. No great 
increase in business was noticed, but 
mills managed to sell small lots te a larg- 
er number of the smaller dealers, and 
even were able to sell an occasional car. 
Of course this business is nothing com- 
pared to what it should be at this time 
of year, but crushers feel encouraged 
over the increasing number of inquiries 
and the slight improvement in sales. 
Shipping directions also were a little bet- 
ter the past week, but mills are still run- 
ning light. Crushers are quoting oil 
meal today at $40@41 ton, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


There was an easier undertone to the 
coarse grain market the past week, and 
demand was less active. Prices declined 
2@ic. Corn lost the most, prices drop- 
ping 6@7c. Demand was quiet, with an 
occasional car going to shippers. Only 
yellow grades seemed to be wanted. 


Closing prices, Dec. 13: No. 8 yellow, 66 
@68c bu; No. 3 mixed, 62@63c. 

Oats were in only fair demand. Ele- 
vators were the principal buyers, with a 
limited amount going to shippers and 
feeders. Prices were a little easier. No. 
3 white closed at 4354@441,c bu; No. 4 
white, 4054 @431,¢. 

Rye was in dull demand and easier. 
Buying was limited both by shippers and 
mills. Offerings moderate. No. 2 closed 
Dec. 13 at $1.45%,@1.46% bu. 

Barley was also weak and in dull de- 
mand, Buyers wanted concessions, and 
holders had to reduce prices in order to 
make sales. Closing range, 50@74c bu. 

LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.44; 
three-day, $3.44; 60-day, $3.4014. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 30%. 

MILL SUPERINTENDENT DEAD 

James S. Powers, mill superintendent 
for the Dodge-Hooker Mills, at Wausau, 
Wis., died Thursday evening, Dec. 9, aft- 
er.a 10 days’ illness, of pneumonia. The 
funeral was held at Port Washington, 
Wis., Saturday afternoon last. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
H. L. Beecher, treasurer, was elected 
general manager to succeed the late 
Charles Vogtel. The officers of the com- 
pany are as follows: William Silverson, 
president; H. L. Hoidale, first vice 
president; Clifford A. Taney, second vice 
president; A. O. Olson, secretary; H. L. 
Beecher, treasurer and general manager. 
The five gentlemen named are also the 
directors of the company. 

FRUEN CEREAL CO, LOSES SUIT 

A case in which the trade at Minneap- 
olis was much interested was tried in dis- 
trict court last week. It was that of 
the Fruen Cereal Co. vs. the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., S. N. Osgood and E. A. 
Warner, for $4,000 for damages, de- 
murrage, carrying charges, insurance, 
ete., which it claimed it suffered through 
the refusal of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. to accept a car of rice flour bought 
from plaintiff through the other two de- 
fendants. 

The Pillsbury company ordered do- 
mestic rice flour, but was shipped foreign. 
Mr. Osgood claimed that his order read 
domestic, and not per sample, as_ the 
Fruen Cereal Co, tried to prove. The 
case was tried before Judge Bardwell. 
The attorney for the Pillsbury company 
moved for a directed verdict in its be- 
half, and the judge complied. 

In the case of Messrs. Osgood and 
Warner, after they had been crossex- 
amined, the jury brought a verdict in 
their favor. A 60-day stay was granted 
and it is understood that the Fruen com- 
pany will appeal. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


The trade at Minneapolis is looking for 
an increased movement of wheat from 
Canada. 

To date 1,149,000 bus wheat have been 
delivered against December contracts in 
the Minneapolis market. 

The mill at Spencer, S. D., owned by 
the Farmers’ Union, has been overhauled 
and is again in operation. 

C. S. Sheffield, of Minneapolis, for- 
merly manager of the Twin City Trad- 
ing Co., is visiting relatives in California. 

John Mitchell, of the Jennison Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, has returned from a 
two weeks’ trip through Wisconsin, IIli- 
nois and Iowa. 

The 25-bbl Midget mill at Sleepy Eye, 
Minn., owned by A. J. Pietrus, burned 
last week. An investigation failed to de- 
termine the origin of the fire. 

Richard Hershey, city salesman for 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, 
leaves this week for San Francisco. He 
expects to return about Jan. 1. 

John Listerud has sold the 50-bbl mill 
at Woif Point, Moni., to B. Neilson and 
Wilmer Rygg. The new owners expect 
to begin operating it about Jan. 1. 

Lee M. Abbey, of thé Pioneer Grain 
Co., St. Paul, has bought the Griffith ele- 
vator at Davenport, Iowa, and is in- 
stalling some additional machinery. 

The safe in the office of the Culbert 
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Milling Co., Minneapolis, was blown open 
by burglars one night last week, and 
$2,500 in cash and Liberty bonds stolen. 

Henry Swanson, credit man for the 
Judson Grocer Co., Grand’ Rapids, Mich. 
is convalescing in Minneapolis, following 
a rather serious operation at Rochester, 
Minn. 

P. T. Rodgers, formerly Wisconsin 
representative for the Century Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, has accepted a position 
with the Fergus Flour Mills Co., Fergus 
Falls, Minn. 

A committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry is to visit 
the Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, 
next week to attend the closing exercises 
of the School of Baking. 

The situation with regard to railroad 
equipment is vastly different from what 
it was expected to be. Western yards 
are overflowing with box cars, and very 
little freight is available. 

According to the will of the late 
Charles M. Amsden, retired Minneapolis 
grain man, which was filed in probate 
court last week, he left an estate valued 
at approximately $300,000. 

The Pettijohn Pure Products Co., Min- 
neapolis, has taken out a building per- 
mit for an addition to its plant. The 
permit calls for a plaster veneer build- 
ing, to cost approximately $16,000. 

B. F. Benson, president of the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce, has been 
appointed by President Wilson a mem- 
ber of the committee of 130 which is to 
raise funds and plan relief for the fam- 
ine-stricken sections of China. 

The Minneapolis Grain Shippers’ As- 
sociation and the Commission Merchants’ 
Association have filed protests with the 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission 
against a proposed advance in telephone 
rates. The grain trade alone in long dis- 
tance calls would be affected to the ex- 
tent of about $30,000 a month, it is said, 
if the advance is allowed. 

W. J. Peddicord has resigned as man- 
ager of the Waterloo & Cedar Falls 
Union Mill Co., and has been succeeded 
by his assistant, Glen C. Bown. Mr. 
Peddicord is president of the American 
Trust & Savings Bank, Waterloo, Iowa, 
and has other interests to which he de- 
sires to give more attention. He retains 
his interest in the mill. 

Oscar Opsal, of H. Wehmann & Co., 
Maurice J. Cohen, of the Northwestern 
Feed Co., R. P. Purchase, Inter State 
Flour & Feed Co., and I. B. Swanson, 
of the I. B. Swanson Co., Minneapolis, 
are going to Chicago late this week to 
attend a meeting of the directors and 
executive committee of the United States 
Feed Distributors’ Association. 


Based on the close today (Dec. 14) 
the average prices paid to farmers for 
wheat at country points in northern Min- 
nesota were: for No. 1 dark, $1.46 bu; 
for No. 1 northern, $1.41; in southern 
Minnesota, No. 1 dark $1.45, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.43; in central North Dakota, No. 
1 dark $1.44, No. 1 northern $1.39; in 
central Montana, No. 1 dark $1.28, No. 
1 northern $1.23. 





LAKE GRAIN SHIPMENTS END 


Duturn, Mrinyn., Dec. 13.—The steamer 
G. G. Barnum left here with a cargo of 
wheat for Buffalo, Sunday, and _ this 
marked the close of the grain carrying 
season of 1920 from Duluth. After de- 
ducting all shipments, there was left in 
Duluth-Superior elevators but 160,000 
bus wheat, 93,000 bus spring, 66,000 bus 
durum and 1,100 bus winter. Stocks of 
rye were 151,000 bus, of barley 83,000, 
of oats 2,260,000, and of. flaxseed 1,300,- 
000. 

The loadings of durum wheat into ves- 
sels last week aggregated about 250,000 
bus. Considerable difficulty was met in 
getting sufficient to complete the loading 
of the last boat. 

Grain receipts are larger than had 
been anticipated, and elevator interests 
believe that the present outlook is for a 
fairly well sustained movement through- 
out the winter. Weather conditions will, 
of course, have much to do with this. 

Last winter about 60 steamships made 
their headquarters at Duluth, but this 
winter the number will be not more 


than 30. 
F. G. Carson. 
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Despite market fluctuations during the 
week, flour quotations are practically at 
the same level as seven days ago. The 
gain of approximately 50c bbl the first 
of the week was offset by declines the 
last day or two. These fluctuations served 
as a further preventive for business, and 
millers generally reported the week as 
quiet as any experienced during the pres- 

.ent period of inactivity. 

Aside from the unsettled financial situ- 
ation and the uncertainty of the mar- 
kets, it is generally believed that the 
jobbing trade last spring bought and 
contracted for larger stocks than at any 
other known seasonal period, a condition 
which is having its effect on business 
at present. The trade as a whole is op- 
timistic, and believes that improved busi- 
ness will prevail after the first of the 
year. Another encouraging feature is 
that buyers are ordering out old con- 
tracts on a wider scale than for the past 
few weeks, which is taken as an indica- 
tion of declining supplies.. 

There was a fair demand for clears 
for export the greater part of the week, 
but not on the scale which would be ex- 
pected. Countries that are in the mar- 
ket are becoming much more dictatorial 
as to terms, exporters stating that, in the 
case of Holland, buyers are insisting up- 
on ocean bill of lading, payment in Hol- 
land currency and all orders subject to 
confirmation. 

Hard winter wheat short patent flour, 
cotton 98’s, basis Kansas City, is quoted 
at $9.10@9.30, straight grade at $8.30@ 
8.50 and 95 per cent at $8.35@8.55. Of 
the lower grades, first clear is quoted at 
$6.85@7.25, second clear at $5.75@6.25 
and low grade at $4.75@5.50. 


MILLFEED 


Very little change occurred in the mill- 
feed market this week. Demand for 
bran, mostly on the part of local short 
sellers, was fairly active, but little in- 
quiry was received from outside points. 
Shorts, particularly brown, are in very 
poor demand. Prices remained prac- 
tically unchanged, although some pur- 
chases were reported below the nominal 
quotations. One local dealer reported the 
purchase of a car of gray shorts, basis 
Omaha, for $25 ton. Bran, in jute 140’s, 
basis Kansas City, is quoted at $25@26, 
brown shorts at $25.50@26.50 and gray 
shorts at $27@28. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 103,800 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TRIS WOOK scccccccccssaces 59,600 67 
SOMME WEEK ccc cceccevecdcece 62,500 60 
MOP BED awrciccvccovvcece 82,000 87 
Two year® afO ......2.505% 64,800 79 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 88 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week 450,270 225,649 50 
Last week 453,870 221,688 49 
Year ago ........ 439,170 355,236 80 
Two years ago... 397,470 307,289 77 





Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 2,579 bbls this week, 6,186 last 
week, 4,301 a year ago, and 45,382 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, two report do- 


mestic business good, 26 fair, and 56 slow 
and quiet. 
RODNEY COMPANY'S FEED MANAGER 

F. L. MeNutt, formerly connected with 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co., but more re- 
cently associated with the sales depart- 
ment of a northwestern mill, has been 
engaged by the Rodney Milling Co. to 
take charge of its feed sales, 


CLOVER LEAF COMPANY CLOSES 

The Clover Leaf Milling Co., Well- 
ington, Mo., has discontinued and the 
assets of the company are in the hands 
of creditors, largely banks. The company 
began business about three years ago, 
originally operating on corn. The plant 
was later converted into a wheat flour 
mill. Losses in the declining wheat mar- 
ket are given as the cause of the failure. 


INLAND EXPORT RATES 

The order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission suspending the operation of 
that section of the shipping act, also 
known as the Jones act, which provides 
that inland export rates may not be ap- 
plied by the rail carriers unless the traf- 
fic moves from the port in vessels under 
American registry, will expire Jan. 1, 
1921. 

What action the Shipping Board may 
take in reference to this matter after 
the expiration of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s order is not yet 
known. It is of considerable interest to 
southwestern shippers, however, because 
some traffic men are of the opinion that 
the act will be made effective, as far as 
this section is concerned, to some ports 
and suspended from others, with the 
Gulf ports, to a certain extent, covered 
by the section. 

NOTES 

The Carter-Shepard Milling Co., Clarks- 
ville, Mo., is installing a new electric 
power plant at its mill, 

The 50-bbl flour mill of the Morley 
(Mo.) Milling Co. was destroyed by fire 
of unknown origin Thursday night. 

The Farmers’ Milling Co., Inc., Deer 
Trail, Colo., has completed the erection 
of a warehouse adjacent to its mill build- 
ing. 

F. Volenetz, Steelville, Mo., is now 
operating a small mill at that place and 
doing a wholesale business in flour and 
feed. 

Guy M. Hamm, sales manager of the 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
will leave for Chicago, Sunday night, 
on a brief business trip. 

J. M. Chilton, federal grain supervisor 
at Kansas City, spent the week at the 
various inspection points under his juris- 
diction outside of Kansas City. 

The Otto Weiss Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, alfalfa feeds, has opened a 
branch office and distributing house at 
Tulsa, Okla., under the management of 
E. L. Rutland, 

W. M. Bridges recently purchased the 
35-bbl flour mill at Dove, Mo., formerly 
owned by J. M. Martin. Mr. Bridges 
is installing the milling machinery in a 
new building, and adding new cleaning 
equipment. 

The Western Union Telegraph Co. has 
filed a petition with the state public serv- 
ice commission for authority to increase 
its rates in Missouri 10 per cent over 
those allowed by the commission Dec. 1, 
1919, for a period of 13 months. 

The Kansas City plant of the National 
Biscuit Co. entertained the local Retail 
Grocers’ Association at a buffet luncheon, 
Wednesday night. George L. Sawyer, 
a, manager of the company’s 
Philadelphia plant, gave an illustrated 
lecture on the manufacture of biscuits. 

The Union Pacific Railroad has advised 


the transportation department of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade that it will 
cancel the $2.50 reconsignment switching 
charge now assessed at Kansas City upon 
grain arriving over that road and or- 
dered, after inspection, to delivery on 
connecting lines. 

Because of the pronounced improve- 
ment in the car situation in Colorado, 
the state’s utilities commission has sus- 
pended, until April 1, 1921, a tariff which 
proposed to increase the demurrage rate 
to $3 per day for the first four days 
following the 48-hour free allowance, $6 
per day for the succeeding three days, 
and $10 per day for every day thereafter. 

The business of Edmund Wilkes, for 
some, years a structural engineer in Kan- 
sas City, has been reorganized as Wilkes 
& Hettelsater, D. R. Hettelsater, brother 
of A. R. Hettelsater, of the Jones-Het- 
telsater Engineering Co.,,forming a part- 
nership with Mr. Wilkes. ‘The company, 
which has offices in the Mutual Building, 
will conduct a general industrial en- 
gineering and appraisal business, spe- 
cializing in mill and elevator work. 

Three Kansas City, Kansas, bakers 
were recently arrested and fined for mis- 
labeling their bread. It was brought out 
that the bakers had not labeled their 
bread with a larger weight than the loaf 
weighed, a minimum weight simply being 
printed on the label and in some cases 
the loaf weighing eight ounces more than 
the label called for. The state law, how- 
ever, requires three standard sizes, and 
if any odd sizes are made they must be 
labeled with the exact weight, a thing 
which the three bakers before mentioned 
failed to do. 


WICHITA 

Most Wichita mills report flour and 
millfeed business quiet during the week, 
even more so than previously reported. 
The strengthening of the wheat market 
last week did not bring the expected in- 
terest in flour buying, due to the set- 
back following the bulge. Shipping di- 
rections are very hard to obtain, and 
most mills in this section report that 
they could probably run full time for 30 
to 60 days if shipping directions on flour 
sold were furnished. Requests for can- 
cellation are quite numerous, but gener- 
ally, buyers, when advised of the cost of 
this procedure, are desirous of having 
the time of delivery extended instead of 
canceling. 

Some millers predict a revival of busi- 
ness after the first of the year, but opin- 
ion is divided as to future conditions. 
Little trouble is being reported in buy- 
ing enough wheat to meet requirements. 

Flour prices declined slightly during 
the week. Quotations: short patent, $9.80 
@10.30; 95 per cent, $9.20@9.70; straight 
grade, $9.20@9.40,—all basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City. Bran $27@30 ton, and gray 
shorts $32@38, basis Kansas City. 

NOTES 

R. L. Hurd, president of the Red Star 
Milling Co., is on a business trip to Kan- 
sas City, Chicago and New York. 

A meeting, preceded by a dinner, was 
held Thursday evening, Dec. 9, attended 
by about 30 representative millers of 
Kansas and Oklahoma. General business 
conditions were discussed. 


SALINA 

Flour demand is exceedingly dull. Sa- 
lina mills are running on half time opera- 
tions. Quotations on fancy patent, in 
98-lb cottons, basis Kansas City, range 
$9.25@9.95 bbl; straight grade quotations 
range $8.50@9.25. There is only a mod- 
erate demand for clears. Quotations on 
bran, in 100-lb burlaps, delivered Kan- 
sas City, are $1.30@1.35 per 100 lbs, and 
on gray shorts $1.60@1.65, delivered Kan- 
sas City, for December shipment. 

Shipping instructions are exceedingly 
slow in coming in. Wheat stocks remain 
heavy, and car lot receipts are about un- 
changed, with enough wheat moving to 
replace the daily grind. 

Mills with lines of country stations re- 
port receipts from farmers exceedingly 
light, due to the condition of the roads, 
which are practically impassable. The 
general feeling is that farmers will sell 
their wheat, or at least a portion of it, 
at around $1.50 bu, track. 

During the last few days, fair and sun- 
shiny weather has prevailed throughout 
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the entire western part of the state. The 
growing grain is in excellent condition 
and a fine crop is forecast. j 


NOTES 

C. S. Chase, sales manager for th. } 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co. has reti::ned 
from an extended western trip. 

At a recent meeting of the Sling 
Board of Trade, L. O. Baber, 0) the 
Baber Elevator Co., was elected \s , 
director to succeed A. D. Wickha: an 
active member of the Hutchings « 
Co., which firm is now out of busin 


rain 





NEBRASKA 
Omana, Nes., Dec. 11.—Condition. 
rounding the milling trade continu: ey. 


tremely unsatisfactory. All mills i; the 
Omaha territory report business l 
with no prospect of any marked imp: 
ment in the immediate future. } py. 
ers throughout this territory are dis. tis 
fied with the prices they are offere for 
their wheat, and are refusing to s. | jt 
in any considerable volume. The 1, \ve- 
ment of this cereal to the Omaha | jy 
ket this week continued extremely | :)t 


nil 


OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills, represe). ing 

a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, vith 

comparisons, as reported to The N. +h 
western Miller: 


Flour I 
output a 
TMD WOM cevcccccccsecers 9,031 
TARE WEEK co cccceteccccees 9,411 
YOAr AGO ....cseeccccseees 28,169 
Two years ago .......-.+++ 21,150 
CORN CROP IN FIELDS 
Replies to a questionnaire sen’ to 
county agricultural agents by the Ne- 


braska College of Agriculture ind cate 
that between a third and a fourt!, of 
the Nebraska corn crop was still in the 
field Dec. 1. Phelps, Red Willow, 1) ow- 
ard, Polk, Platte, Nance, and Dodge 
counties are behind in their corn harvest 
Agricultural Agent Gilmore, of Phelps 
County, estimated that probably not sore 
than 30 per cent of the corn in that coun 
ty was picked Dec. 1. The corn is tiak- 
ing around 30 bus to the acre. 
Willow County also has a big corn crop, 
and needs men. On Dee. 1 Agricultira 


Agent Davis estimated that not ior 
than half of Howard County’s 63.000 
acres were husked. On the same ate 


Polk County was needing at least 50 
men. In most counties the farmers do 
not desire to pay more than 7e bu for 
husking, although some ef them are pay- 
ing 8c, and a few 9c. Leieon Lesi 


COLORADO 
Denver, Coro., Dec, 11.—The recen! in- 
crease in wheat prices brought in a few 
carload orders and put the millers in a 
very optimistic frame of mind, as the 
time seemed right for purchasing Ir, 
but the steady decline of the past 
days has taken confidence from both \,ill- 
ers and flour buyers and left them with 
nothing on which to base their opivion. 
Practically all the mills in the state are 
down to a daytime run, with few | \ok- 
ings ahead. Cars are very plen ful 
Flour quotations: best gradé soft \ eat 
flour, $9.25@9.35 bbl, in 98-lb cot! ns; 
second patent, $9.15@9.25; selfrising. yest 
grade, $9.55@9.65,—f.o.b. Ohio | ‘ver 
points. 
Bran is very slow outside of the 
demand, which is nearly taking ca 





the output; however, if mills were ru: ving 
full time it would be difficult to di- 0s 
of the surplus at the present price. It 
is quoted in car lots, f.o.b. Denve , at 


$35; delivered Colorado common »: ‘nts, 
$38. 
* * 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Ele 
Paoli, Colo., was burned this week It 
had a capacity of 15,000 bus, and was 
nearly full of wheat when burned. ery 
little was saved, and as it was not .om- 
pletely covered by insurance, the o 
will suffer a heavy loss. 

L. M. Har 





TO FIGHT THE GIPSY MOTH 

Congress at its next session wi! be 
requested by the United States De) rt- 
ment of Agriculture to appropriate -ul- 
ficient funds to undertake the extern 'na- 
tion of the gipsy moth, which has recent- 
ly made its appearance in a large arc} 10 
New Jersey, says the Secretary of zt 
culture in his annual report. 
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take the note, and the farmer was were made here the past week for ex- 
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he flour trade of Chicago appears to 
. adopted the apparently universal 


some flour through their local representa- 
tives for eastern trade. ‘There is no 
doubt that flour booked, to a very con- 
siderable extent, will be shipped out at 
once. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


obliged to sell 100 bus oats to pay the $35. 


CANADIAN WHEAT FOR CHICAGO 


There are 1,500,000 bus Canadian 
wheat en route for Chicago, part of 
which has already arrived. It is to be 
handled by the various elevator con- 
cerns, part for the milling trade and the 
balance for delivery on December con- 
tract. The wheat from Minneapolis which 
misses grade will be mixed with the Ca- 
nadian, so that it will pass muster. An 
appeal was recently taken on 24 cars 


of No. 3 northern from Minneapolis, - 


and the grade was raised on 21 cars. 


NOTES 


The Armour Grain Co. is transferring 
wheat from its private to its public house 
for delivery on December trades. 

A year ago this week Chicago mills 
produced but 3,000 bbls flour, owing to 
the scarcity of cars and inability to ob- 


port. 

Mills were moderate buyers of wheat 
in the cash market here during the week, 
and premiums held well, especially on 
red winters, which are scarce, and No. 1 
red sold at 30@32c over December. A 
local mill had an order for 10,000 bbls 
flour, but its prices were too high, a 
sharp turn of the wheat market putting 
it out of line. 

Condition of winter wheat is 90.5, com- 
pared with 85.2 last year, according to 
Clement, Curtis & Co.’s crop report. 
Acreage is estimated at 37,612,000 acres, 
compared with 38,770,000 last year. The 
crop is estimated at 585,000,000 bus, after 
allowing for the decrease of 5 per cent 
in acreage. The winter wheat crop har- 
vested this year is 532,000,000 bus. 

Julius H. Barnes spent several days in 
Chicago the past week. When he gets 
here he keeps close to the New York end 
of a private wire, but always has a few 


4 an, “Who is selling aay Seurf” There i 1 minutes to discuss grain market condi- 
; ~ nerhaps tl iobbers in Chicago who Flour Pect.of tain coal. ! t Iss g I 

: leet ry ye > ee Site “HVE S. Steg, flour broker, spent the latter j.25'% Yaculty of being able te talk ond 
ir k. Out of the 30 odd flour brokers — porrerrerrerrers 70 «part of the week with the H. D. — do heastnans ct the pinvee, Fe cy ‘All that he 
i e probably are not more than three wy ee aa'8e as Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, which he ong to say for publication when here 





wheat mills. 


our who have sold sufficient to pay 
veek’s running expenses. As a mat- 
if fact, the trade has reached that 
. where every one handling flour 
ders where supplies are being ob- 
d, and how the trade continues to 

its everyday requirements without 
more activity than has prevailed for 


( 1g. 
tobbers who handle flour, particularly 
ite brands that go into homes, claim 
their trade is nowhere near normal. 
resentatives of the Minneapolis mills 
say that their bookings are not at 
itisfactory. The larger bakers, who 
, general merchandising business in 
d and rolls, claim that they have 
rh flour to last them until Jan. 1, at 
When that time comes they will 
‘vably express the same opinion of 
as they did on Nov, 1, and state 
their sales of bread have not been 
y and that their flour requirements 
imple for the time being. 
Vholesale grocers and jobbers of flour 
e carrying out their former methods 
loing business at this season of the 
. by curtailing their purchases of 
r, so as to have light supplies on hand 
tock taking time. However, it will 
equire but a very limited effort to count 
stocks on Jan. 1, judging by the 
lies reported in most localities. 
'here probably has never been a time 
1: buyers, and especially foreign bak- 
, have defaulted on flour contracts as 
present. Some of them have done so 
| open, brazen way, with no excuse 
ver. Cases are cited wherein cer- 
bakers have declined to take their 
hases, one in particular stating that 
ntended to dispose of his bakery, 
| the winter months in California, 
iter return to Germany. Investiga- 
shows that the flour coming to Chi- 
and passing the inspector’s depart- 
of the Board of Trade is running 
regular, both as to weight and color, 
practically no unsound flour is offered 


he losses met by some of the flour 
hants of Chicago have been excep- 
illy heavy. The older and strong 
ncial organizations have shared in 
of these losses, but perhaps not 
o great an extent as have some of 
smaller dealers. The losses have not 
1 due entirely to misjudgment in the 
ing of flour, but to unprincipled buy- 
and dealers. There has never been a 
e in the history of the flour trade of 
‘ago when a strong association was 
e necessary for forcing crooked deal- 
and unscrupulous buyers to fulfill 
r contracts, 
onservative flour men who study con- 
ions believe that the world’s wheat 
ket warrants present and perhaps 
her values of wheat, but they do not 
eve that world conditions warrant the 
iden fluctuations that prevail from 
to day. 
Values of flour advanced during the 
ck, but there is not a great deal of 
inge, especially with certain spring 
One or two Minneapolis 
ills have offered flour here in less than 
it lots at quotations under $10 bbl. Ca- 


‘adian mills have not done very much 
Susiness here of late, but have worked 


WANT BULLISH STATISTICS 

The wheat trade is being deluged with 
statistics of supplies and requirements, 
which make a bullish showing, but the 
market has only responded in a limited 
way. With a crop of 750,000,000 bus and 
a carry-over of 150,000,000, there is a 
total supply of 900,000,000 bus. Allow- 
ing 25,000,000 for imports of Canadian 
wheat makes the total 925,000,000 bus. 
Providing for a carry-over of 50,000,000 
bus at the end of the season, there is a 
total supply for consumption and export 
of 875,000,000 bus. Estimated consump- 
tion, seed requirements, farm feeding 
and disappearance, which is always dif- 
ficult to account for, total 575,000,000 
bus. With exports to date of 170,000,000 
bus, there are 130,000,000 left for export 
the balance of the season. Another stat- 
istician figures that there are only 80,- 
000,000 bus available for export, and a 
third set of figures makes a deficit, which 
will be offset by imports of Canadian 
wheat. 


AVERAGE FARM PRICE OF WHEAT 


The average farm price of wheat for 
the first four months of the present crop 
season was $2.20 bu, or 8c more than last 
year. Farm marketing was 401,000,000 
bus, or 150,000,000 bus short of last year. 
The average amount of wheat marketed 
from July 1 to Nov, 1 averages 57.75 
per cent of the total crop, while the sea- 
son’s marketing averages 81.37 per cent, 
the balance being used on the farm for 
feed. 


THE WHEAT SITUATION 


Wheat futures at their highest the 
past week were 2814,@291,c above the 
recent low point, with a good reaction. 
A large percentage of the advance was 
due to short covering, combined with ex- 
port buying. The advance was so rapid 
that it shut off export buying for a few 
days, and it did not revive until a good 
setback had occurred, when the buying 
became heavy. On Wednesday, 3,750,- 
000 bus wheat were bought for export, 
and the futures exchanged here, and at 
Kansas City and Winnipeg, there being 
2,000,000 bus Canadian wheat in the lot, 
1,000,000 bus hard winter at the Gulf, 
and 500,000 bus durum, the latter to 
Italy. 

The British government, France and 
most of the other countries were buyers, 
and business for the week aggregated 
around 10,000,000 bus, compared with 
about 10,000,000 last week. Exporters 
are only buying on the break. It is in- 
timated by a few who are in close touch 
with the New York traders that some of 
the exporters are speculating, and re- 
port export business at times to help 
the market. 


A CORN STORY 


A farmer from Superior, Neb., who 
was here during the week, says a farmer 
came into the town with 25 bus corn 
and a big hide. He wanted to buy a 
pair of shoes. The corn and the hide 
did not bring enough by $1.10 to pay 
for the shoes. Another farmer there 
who had 200 acres of good corn said to 
be worth $75,000 gave a note to a corn 
husker for $35. The bank refused to 


represents. 

A. E. Gutteridge, who has been en- 
gaged here as a feed jobber, has given 
up his office in the Webster Building to 
go with an eastern concern. 

C. O. Dickelmann, for some time en- 
gaged in the handling of flour and feed 
in Milwaukee, has given up his business 
and engaged with a local trade paper. 

Oscar E. Flint, for 33 years the ste- 
nographer and record keeper of the 
Board of Trade directors, died Dec. 9. 
He was 65 years old, and leaves a. widow. 

Late cables report the Chilean wheat 
crop as 22,837,000 bus, compared with a 
prewar average of 21,409,000. Its con- 
sumption is 19,500,000 bus, leaving an 
exportable surplus of 5,000,000, 

A cargo of 230,000 bus wheat for the B. 
A. Eckhart Milling Co. reached Chicago 
today. There were also 387,000 bus Ca- 
nadian wheat received by lake during 
the week and scattered among the vari- 
ous interests. 

The state department at Springfield 
is to bid on 8,000 bbls hard wheat flour, 
and about 300 bbls soft wheat flour on 
Dec. 20, and the War department, 1819 
West Thirty-ninth Street, Chicago, is to 
bid on 4,081 bbls, Dec. 17. 

Henry S. Hanson, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Moline (Ill.) Mill Mfg. Co., 
died suddenly on Tuesday, his death be- 
ing due to ptomaine poisoning. Mr. 
Hanson was for a number of years quite 
prominent in mill building and elevator 
construction. 

The Corn Products Co. is only using 
25,000 bus corn per day, against a ca- 
pacity of 65,000 bus. Other industries 
are also running light. Cereal mills 
which buy white corn are either running 
light or closed down, making the demand 
for white corn light. 

The Canadian Grain Growers’ Asso- 
ciation has been figuring on sending part 
of its excess holdings of wheat to Chi- 
cago for disposal. Later advices are 
that it will have little if any surplus, as 
the bulk has been sold to go to eastern 
markets, mainly for export. 


The International Harvester Co. has 
issued its price list for 1921. There is no 
change from this year, with the excep- 
tion of a few implements which are 5 to 
10 per cent higher. The company ex- 
plained the maintenance of prices as due 
to the high cost of material and labor. 


A Chicago exporter calls attention to 
the inclination of holders of December 
wheat contracts to run away from de- 
livery of the cash grain, which has a 
tendency to weaken values and creates 
an impression that holders do not care 
for the cash grain as much as they claim. 


A movement is on among Board of 
Trade interests to eliminate all restric- 
tions on trading. It is being put up to 
the membership, which is expected to use 
sufficient discretion to prevent a con- 
tinuance of regulations regarding the 
placing of trades in a current delivery. 


Figuring the weight of Canadian oats 
and the exchange on @ basis of 15c dis- 
count, it is claimed that Canadian oats 
are relatively cheaper than domestic. 
There is little doing, however, in export 
business, although sales of 50,000 bus 


was that he believed the worst of the 
liquidation was over. 

In prewar days implement manufac- 
turers sold their machines largely on 
credit. They took the farmers’ notes, 
and some of the larger concerns had 
financing companies. Prospects are that 
a large business will have to be done on 
credit the coming season, as the average 
farmer has little ready money with which 
to buy machinery or anything else, owing 
to the value of his assets being cut in 
half by the drastic decline in grain 
prices, as well as those for hogs and 
cattle. 

Part of the rye taken in on December 
contracts has been ordered shipped to 
the seaboard for export. One of the 
largest holders of December contract 
has sold out, and replaced with May at 
around 18¢ discount. Others have bought 
December and sold May. Cash rye, al- 
though delivered freely on December 
sales, brought 4%@Ic over the December 
in the spot market. There were sales of 
100,000 bus to go to store, and liberal 
purchases in the West to come here, car 
lots being bought in Colorado, northern 
Kansas and Nebraska. 

The sampling and weighing depart- 
ment of the Chicago Board of Trade has 
run behind this year, while in most years 
it has shown a profit. This is due to the 
necessity of the increasing wages and 
the reduced movement of grain. Chi- 
cago has not had its regular run, espe- 
cially of wheat, the past year, and there 
are no immediate indications of it catch- 
ing up. Movement of coarse grain has 
been disappointingly small, but there are 
hopes of a better business in the future. 
There are no indications of a change in 
the annual dues from the $150 level fixed 
for this year. Memberships have de- 
clined $2,650 of late, with sales at $7,600, 
net, to the buyer. 

Joseph P. Griffin, who served in 1916 
and 1917 as president of the Board of 
Trade, has been renominated. He will 
be the running mate of candidates for 
the directory of his own selection, name- 
ly, the president, Leslie F. Gates; for- 
mer President C. H. Camby; Lowell 
Hoit, who represents the farmers’ ele- 
vator companies in the cash grain trade; 
Frank B. Rice, president of the Star & 
Crescent Milling Co; Howard B. Jack- 
son, former vice president of the United 
States Grain Corporation, and R. W. Mc- 
Kinnon, of Thomson & McKinnon. The 
election is to be held on the first Mon- 
day in January. The vice presidents 
elected are Adolph Kempner, of Kemp- 
ner Co., commission, and Theodore E. 
Cunningham, of Harris, Winthrop & Co. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavuxee, Wis., Dec. 11.—Flour 
business this week has been very slow, 
with inquiry light. Mills are operating 
part time, and to the extent that ship- 
ping directions come in on old business. 
The sharp decline in cash wheat has 
kept buyers out of the market. Most 
of the trade has fair stocks on hand and 
will not add materially to them until 
after the holidays. Most mills have old 
bookings still on the books that they 
have been unable to obtain loading orders 
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on. The outlook is not encouraging for 
business in the near future. Flour prices 
were higher early in the week, but later 
the advance was lost and quotations are 
about the same as a week ago. Choice 
city brands of hard spring wheat patent 
were quoted at $9.25@9.75, and straight 
at $8.50@8.75, in 98-lb cottons. 

There was a good demand for fancy 
clear; mills are well sold ahead, and 
have plenty of loading orders on hand. 
Low grade was dull and neglected, and 
many of the mills are running it into 
feed. Inquiry was good from the East, 
especially from bakers. 
share in the decline, and were quoted at 
$6.76@7, in 98-lb cottons. 

Local bakers and wholesale grocers, be- 
ing stocked up, were not in the mar- 
ket. Jobbers have fair stocks on hand, 
but were unable to place much except in 
small lots. No one cared to buy more 
than was needed for immediate use. 
Mills are not trying to force sales, but 
believe that business will pick up after 
the holidays. Prices were lower, follow- 
ing the decline in cash wheat. 

Outside mills report business at a 
standstill. Most of their trade has a 
fair amount of high priced flour on hand. 
Offerings have been fairly liberal, but 
little interest was taken. Prices were 
quoted at $9.20@9.50, in 98-lb cottons, 

There was no improvement in demand 
for rye flour. Mills are operating only to 
the extent that shipping directions come 
in. The trade generally appears to be 
fairly well stocked up, and millers do 
not look for much business until these 
stocks are absorbed. Outside mills report 
slow business. Prices were quoted at 
$8.75@9.25 for white, $8@8.20 for 
straight, and $5.20@7.75 for dark, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Mills report a very poor demand for 
corn flour. Some of them have a few 
orders on hand which they are shipping 
out as fast as loading orders are re- 
ceived. With the unsettled condition in 
the cash corn market, buyers prefer to 
wait until the situation changes. The 
trade generally has fair stocks on hand. 
Corn flour was quoted at $2.25@2.40, 
corn meal at $2.10@2.20, and corn grits 
at $2.10@2.20, in 100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 

This week ....00:. 24,000 7,000 29 

Last week ........ 24,000 2,635 11 

DOE FORP 2 crcccces 24,000 15,900 66 

Two years ago..... 18,000 11,500 64 
MILLFEED 


Feed prices held fairly steady this 
week. Bran at times showed signs of 
strength, but later eased off. Heavy 
feeds were in somewhat better demand 
the latter days of the week, but buyers 
were skeptical and took only what was 
wanted for immediate use. Mills were 
offering more freely for January ship- 
ment, but were asking higher prices. The 
general feeling is that low prices will be 
made in December, and after the holi- 
days there will be a much better demand. 
Most of the shippers have a fair amount 
of feed to offer for prompt or Decem- 
ber shipment, and are holding prices a 
shade firmer than a week ago. Stocks at 
eastern junction points are moving more 
freely, and better prices were obtained 
for quick delivery. The trade generally 
is making inquiry for December-January 
shipment. Business in the state showed 
some improvement, with more inquiry 
and some fair sales. Oil meal was easy, 
and hominy feed and gluten feed steady, 


NOTES 


Grain in store in Milwaukee this week: 
wheat, 254,017 bus; corn, 100,402; oats 
1,288,298; barley, 129,398; rye, 105,042. 

F. A. Escott, who has been engaged in 
the flour brokerage business in Milwau- 
kee for about a year, has given up his 
business and at present is located in 
Jacksonville, Fla, 

The Atlas Baking Co., Milwaukee, one 
of the largest wholesale concerns in the 
city, will invest about $150,000 in exten- 
sions to its plant during the coming win- 
ter. The work is in charge of the Mc- 
Cormick Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Davis Light & Power Co., of 
Galesville, Wis., has been incorporated, 
with $30,000 capital stock, to take over 
the commercial distribution of the Davis 


Prices did not , 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Mill Co. B. W. Davis is president and 
general manager of both the old and new 
corporations, 

Members of the Val. Blatz Brewing 
Co., Milwaukee, have organized a new 
corporation, known as the Blatz Syrup, 
Extract & Chemical Co., to take over the 
major portion of the present brewing 
and malting business. The initial capi- 
talization, which is nominal, is $5,000. 
The incorporators are Frank M. Gable, 
August L. Kline and William O. Moeller. 

The Eagle Flour Mills, Watertown, 
Wis., owned and operated for many 
years by R. P. Koenig & Co., have been 
acquired by M. R. Jaeger, who officiated 
as head miller of the plant for 37 years. 
The consideration is about $20,000, The 
Koenig brothers have passed away in the 
last four years and Mr. Jaeger has op- 
erated the mill in behalf of the estate 
since that time. The mill is one of the 
best known in the middle western trade, 
especially as a producer of rye flour. 

The Pabst Brewing Co., of Milwaukee, 
for many years one of the largest brew- 
ing and malting concerns in the world, 
has readjusted its affairs and reincor- 
porated itself as the Pabst Corporation 
of Milwaukee, with an authorized capi- 
talization of $5,000,000. At the same 
time articles of incorporation were filed 
in behalf of the Pabst Realty Co., with 
4,000 shares of common stock without par 
value. The greater part of the exten- 
sive plant has been converted into light 
manufacturing works, which now are oc- 
cupied by nearly 30 different concerns. 
A capacity of about 400,000 bbls of ce- 
real beverage is retained. The former 
maximum capacity of the plant was 2,- 
500,000 bbls beer annually. 

H. N. Witson. 





MINIMUM WEIGHT ORDER 


At a session of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, division 2, held at its 
office in Washington, D. C., on Dec. 3, 
special permission No, 51215, covering 
minimum weights on grain and grain 
products, was issued. It makes the mini- 
mum weight on grain products, includ- 
ing flour, feed, etc., 40,000 lbs, subject to 
certain conditions indicated. The text of 
the special permission follows: 

It appearing, That on Aug. 21, 1920, 
the Commission issued Special Permission 
No. 50450 authorizing carriers generally 
throughout the United States to file with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
special supplements establishing certain 
increased carload minimum weights on 
grain and grain products, and rules and 
regulations applicable thereto, which 
minimum weights and rules were gen- 
erally published and made effective in 
tariffs containing provisions for expira- 
tion upon Dec. 31, 1920, and the establish- 
ment upon Jan. 1, 1921, of the minimum 
weights and regulations in effect imme- 
diately prior to Nov. 3, 1919; and 

It further appearing, That informa- 
tion in the possession of the Commis- 
sion indicates that the emergency which 
justified the establishment of said in- 
creased minimum weights no longer exists 
to the same extent; and 

It further appearing, That prior to 
Nov. 3, 1919, the minimum weights and 
rules applicable in connection therewith 
were in many cases not uniform, creat- 
ing in some instances discrimination be- 
tween localities or individuals, and that 
it is desirable that minimum weights on 
grain and grain products and rules ap- 
plicable thereto throughout the country 
approach uniformity in so far as possible; 

It is ordered, That all carriers and 
their lawfully appointed agents are here- 
by authorized to publish and file, on 10 
days’ notice to the Commission and the 
general public, special supplements to 
their tariffs canceling the minimum 
weights, rules and regulations applicable 
thereto now published to become effective 
Jan. 1, 1921, upon the expiration of the 
minimum weights, rules and regulations 
applicable thereto authorized in Special 
Permission No. 50450 as amended and 
establishing minimum weights on grain 
and grain products and rules and regula- 
tions applicable thereto, as follows: 


ON GRAIN, all kinds (except oats and 


ear corn, snapped corn or corn in the shuck), 
minimum weight marked capacity of car, 
except where marked capacity is less than 
50,000 Ibs, in which case minimum weight 
will be 50,000 Ibs per car (subject to notes 
1, 2, 3 and 4 below). 

ON OATS, AND EAR CORN, SNAPPED 


CORN OR CORN IN THE SHUCK, straight 
or mixed carloads, mum weight per 
cent of marked capacity of car, except where 
marked capacity is less than 50,000 Ibs, in 
which case minimum weight will be 40,000 
fe per car (subject to notes 1, 2, 3 and 4 
elow). 


NOTE 1: Oats and Ear Corn, Snapped 
Corn or Corn in the Shuck, in mixed car- 
loads with other grain, will be subject to 
minimum weights applicable to “Grain, all 
kinds (except oats and ear corn, snapped 
corn or corn in the shuck).” 

NOTE 2: Actual weight will apply in the 
following cases: 

(a) When grain is loaded at point of ori- 
gin to within 24 inches of roof, at side walls 
of car, for the purpose of federal, state or 
official grain exchange inspection. 

(b) When grain is loaded to proper grain 
line of cars so marked, 

(c) When car is loaded to full space ca- 
pacity. 

When any of the provisions of this note 
are applicable, notation to that effect should 
be inserted in the bill of lading by shipper 
or agent of the carrier, but failure to make 
such notation shall not prevent the applica- 
tion of the terms of this note upon presenta- 
tion of suitable proof. Such notations should 
be specific, indicating on which of the three 


grounds herein specified, actual weights 
should be protected. 
NOTE 3: When grain in transit is, for 


causes beyond the control of shipper or 
owner, transferred from one car to another 
of greater capacity (either direct or through 
elevators), the minimum weight applicable 
to the car from which transfer is made shall 
apply to the car into which the shipment is 
transferred, 

NOTE 4: When carrier cannot furnish car 
of capacity ordered by shipper and for its 
own convenience furnishes a car of greater 
capacity than the one ordered, such car 
may be used on the basis of the minimum 
weight applicable to the car ordered by 
shipper, but in no case less than actual 
weight; the capacity of car ordered, number 
and date of the order to be shown in each 
instance upon the bill of lading and car- 
rier’s waybill, 

When actual weight is more than 10 per 
cent in excess of the marked capacity of the 
car ordered by shipper, the minimum weight 
shall be that applicable to the car in general 
service, the capacity of which is next greater 
than the capacity of car ordered. When 
shipper orders a car of marked capacity 
less than 60,000 lbs and carrier furnishes a 
car of greater capacity, the minimum weight 
shall be 60,000 lbs, but not greater than the 
marked capacity of car furnished. 


ON GRAIN PRODUCTS, namely: barley, 
cracked, flaked, pearl, roasted, rolled, 
sprouts, dry; bran; brewers’ cerealine, brew- 
ers’ corn flakes, brewers’ flake, brewers’ 
grits, brewers’ meal; cerealine, other than 
brewers’; chops, grain (chopped _ feed); 
cracked corn, corn flake, corn germs, corn 
germ meal, corn meal; farina; farinose; 
feed, chopped; feed, gluten, hominy, nutri- 
lene; feeds, live stock or poultry, consisting 
in part of grain or grain products, when 
taking grain, grain product or grain by- 
product commodity rates; flour, buckwheat, 
barley, corn, feterita, Kafir corn, milo maize, 
mixed grains, oat, pancake, potato, pre- 
pared, rye, spelt, wheat; food preparations, 
cereal, not otherwise specifically provided for 
herein when subject to grain or grain prod- 
uct (flour, meal, ete.) commodity rates; 
grain products, not otherwise specifically 
provided herein when subject to grain, grain 
product or grain byproduct (flour, meal, 
ete.) commodity rates; grits; groats; hom- 
iny, hominy flake, hominy pearl; maizes; 
malt, malt sprouts; middlings; millfeed; 
millstuff's; oat feed, oat flake, oatmeal; oats, 
eracked, rolled; rye, cracked, crushed, 
rolled; shipstuff; shorts; wheat, cracked, 
crushed, flaked, granulated, rolled,—in 
straight or mixed carloads, or in mixed car- 
loads with other articles when tariffs pro- 
vide that the grain, grain product or grain 
byproduct (flour, meal, etc.) commodity 
rates apply on such mixtures, the minimum 
weight will be 40,000 Ibs per car (see notes 
1, 2, 3, 4 and 5). 


NOTE 1: When the car is loaded to full 
space capacity, actual weight will apply. 

NOTE 2: Actual weight will apply upon 
molasses feeds or other stock feeds having 
liquid sweetening ingredients (not medi- 
cated or condimental) when cars are loaded 
at point of origin to within 24 inches of the 
roof at the side walls, 

NOTE 3: On grain and grain products 
handled under transit arrangements the 
minimum weight from transit point will be 
the same as the minimum weight into the 
transit point, except when a car of less ca- 
pacity is furnished at transit point, in which 
case the minimum weight as applicable to 
such car of less capacity will apply; or 
where the shipment from transit point con- 
sists of grain products, the minimum weight 
on such grain products from transit point 
will be the same as provided on grain prod- 
ucts into the transit point. 

NOTE 4: On mixed carloads of grain and 
grain products the minimum weight as ap- 
plicable to shipments of grain products in 
mixed carloads will apply, provided the 
weight of the grain which may be included 
in such shipment shall not exceed 33% per 
cent of the total weight loaded in such 
mixed carloads. If the weight of the grain 
which may be included shall exceed 33% 
per cent of the total weight loaded in such 
mixed carloads, the minimum weight as ap- 
plicable to such grain will apply, except 
when car is loaded to full space capacity 
the actual weight will apply. 

NOTE 5: When minimum weights were 
on Nov. 3, 1919, greater than 40,000 lbs, such 
minifna may be substituted for the minimum 
of 40,000 lbs named herein, 


—and they are hereby permitted in the 
filing of such supplements to depart 
from the requirements of rule 9 (e) of 
Tariff Circular 18-A as to the number 


December 15, 1920 


of supplements or the volume of supple. 
mental matter to which the tariff is ep. 
titled, including tariffs of less than fiye 
pages, such supplements to contain no 
other matter; and to depart from the 
terms of rule 8 (f) of said Tariff Circy- 
lar, which provides that the cancellation 
of an item or items must be made under 
the same item numbers (with suffix at. 
tached) as borne by the canceled items; 

And provided, That in the next regy- 
lar supplement to or reissue of such tar. 
iffs, the special supplement herein 
authorized shall be canceled and the 
minimum weights, rules and regulations 
therein contained to be published in ac. 
cordance with the requirements of the 
Commission’s tariff rules. 

And provided, That the minimum 
weights, rules and regulations authorized 
above shall not apply to narrow gauge 
railroads or railways. 

And provided further, That each and 
every supplement shall carry on its title 
page the notation: “Departure from the 
requirements of rule 9 (e) of Tariff 
Circular 18-A is authorized under Spe- 
cial Permission of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission No. 51215 of Decem- 
ber Srd, 1920.” 

By the Commission, Division 2: 

(Seal) Grorce B. McGrnry, 
Secretary, 


This authority, which is limited strict- 
ly to its terms, does not waive any of 
the requirements of the Commission's 
published rules relative to the construc- 
tion and filing of tariff publications, or 
any of the provisions of the act to regu- 
late commerce, as amended, except as 
hereinabove provided. It is void unless 
the supplements issued thereunder are 
filed with the Commission on or before 
Jan. 31, 1921. Such supplements must 
bear the notation “Issued on 10 days’ 
notice, under Special Permission of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, No, 
51215 of December 3rd, 1920.” 





STUDY OF CROP COSTS URGED 


Pressing need for adequate and com- 
prehensive studies of the cost of produc- 
ing such crops as corn, oats, sugar beets, 
beans, rice, and other products, together 
with studies relating to the organization 
of various types of farms and ranches, 
was expressed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in his annual report to the Presi- 
dent. Valuable contributions to the 
available data regarding the cost of pro- 
ducing farm products, particularly cot- 
ton, wheat, and beef cattle, he said, have 
already been made. 

“There has been a constant demand 
from the public generally, but more espe- 
cially from farmers and farm organiz 
tions, for the results of these studies; 
and it has been repeatedly urged that 
they be extended and others undertaken,” 
the secretary declared. 

“Such studies furnish the farmer in- 
formation which enables him to reduce 
expenses or otherwise to increase his 
profits. If he makes full use of it, he 
will be in position to adjust his opera- 
tions from time to time to those enter- 
prises which will yield a_ satisfactory 
profit, to add to his individual income, 
and, ultimately, to influence the prosper- 
ity of his community. Cost studies «also 
inform the general public regarding the 
cost of producing farm products, and 
should tend to bring about a more gen- 
eral realization on the part of the con- 
sumer of the necessity of paying prices 
which will adequately reward the farmer 
and secure the necessary supplies in the 
markets.” 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L 
Russell during his service as statisticia! 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill re 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the U 
States flour production and the flour 
wheat movement for the period from ine 
28 to Nov. 27 (000’s omitted): 





Flour output, bbls— 1920 1919 18 
si eae 2,291 3,179 730 
June 28-Nov. 27...... 46,941 61,896 51,194 

Flour exports, bbls— ; 
eS 219 348 299 
June 28-Nov. 27...... 6,303 8,327 5,842 

Wheat, June 28- 


Nov. 27, bus— — 
Receipts from farms. .443,000 606,330 58 54 
MEMOC oc cccccescoevcs 144,634 62,449 79,269 


Ground by mills ..... 211,234 286,736 226,038 
Wheat stocks, 

Nov. 27, bus— A 

At terminals ........ 45,766 91,786 109,681 


At country elevators, si 
mills and in transit.136,366 204,719 191,632 
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Another break in wheat set the demand 
flour back to its old unsatisfactory 
condition. The bulls overdid the rise. 
\l| mills operating in this territory have 
, quiet week; none are running full 
ti some are operating slowly, while a 
few are shut down entirely. Travellers 
ending in a few orders from day to 

d but there is no snap to the trade. 
Barest requirements are all that buyers 
will touch. When the feeling of caution 
that is so marked a feature today gives 
,) to one of confidence, there will be 
of trade to handle in a hurry, 


Stocks of flour in second hands in Can- 
ida are about the lowest in history. 
Prices remain at last week’s figures. Top 
patents are quoted at $11.10 bbl, in 98-lb 


jutes, and second patents, $10.60, deliv- 
ered Ontario points, less 10¢ bbl for cash, 

Seles of flour for export have been 
small, Unted States buyers are out of 
tl irket, and reports from New York 
ind other centers where Canadian mills 
Oo} te do not express much confidence. 
\pparently the feeling of depression that 
has been hanging over the American mar- 
ket is not lifting. Cancellations of Ca- 
nadian orders are not uncommon. A 
nominal quotation for first patent Mani- 
to for shipment to New York would 
he $9.25 bbl, in jute, delivered; second 
, $8.75; Ontario soft winters, 
$8.25,—Canadian funds. 

British buyers are also out of this 
Shipments are going forward 
on old contracts, but no new business 
is reported, A fair quotation for Mani- 
to traights to United Kingdom ports 
\ | be 78s, c.i.f., per 280 Ibs, in jute; 
first clears, 74s 6d; Ontario winters, 72s. 

Domestic buyers of Ontario winters 
have paid $8 bbl, in bulk, Montreal or 


Toronto. 


nater 
pa its 


market. 


MILLFEED 


Che fact that many Canadian mills are 
running on short time or closed down is 
having its effect on the supply of mill- 
feed. There is no surplus of bran any- 
, and very little car lot business is 
being mentioned. Evidently the policy of 
mills has been to take care of their Ca- 
nadian trade with mixed car lots, and if 

ny larger quantities have been available 


these were sold in the United States 
where, as a rule, prices have been better. 
Quotations are unchanged at $40 ton for 


in bags, and $42 for shorts, de- 
livered Ontario points. 


OATMEAL 


les of rolled oats and oatmeal are of 
seasonable proportions, but not sufficient 
0 keep mills busy. The stagnation in 
over-sea trade is being keenly felt. Car 
of rolled oats are being quoted to 
domestic buyers at $3.40@3.50 per 90-lb 
hag, delivered Ontario points; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 
Ont hulls are worth $18 ton, in bags, 
| points, Ontario. 


I 


WHEAT 
rhere was quite a rush of western 
wheat to eastern terminals this 

but guantities in store are likely 
to prove inadequate, and already many 
mills are on an all-rail basis. Dealers 
have a lot of prospective customers for 
any all-rail wheat they may have coming 
forward, and it is fairly certain this 
source of supply will be taxed to its 
utmost during the winter. Today’s quo- 
tation for No. 1 northern Manitoba wheat 
at Bay ports is $2.09 bu, f.o.b. cars, and 


“ 


for all-rail shipments $2.12, delivered On- 
tario mill points. 

Ontario winter wheat is available in 
sufficient quantities for all milling pur- 
poses, as the demand for flour is light. 
Some grain dealers are in the market for 
quantities for shipment, and are offering 
better prices than local millers can af- 
ford to pay. No. 2 white winter wheat 
is worth $1.90@1.95 bu, car lots, country 
points. 

COARSE GRAINS 

These grains have fluctuated during 
the week, due in part to the influence of 
the wheat market. It is the general opin- 
ion that they are plenty low enough in 
price to warrant a good volume of busi- 
ness if buyers could be assured that out- 
side influences would not drag the mar- 
ket into further declines. All current 
requirements are being met, but the 
movement from farms is not great. Oats 
are 2@4c bu lower than a week ago, while 
barley has advanced 10@15c, and rye 20c. 
No. 2 white Ontario oats, 51@53c bu, 
f.o.b. country points; barley, $1; rye, 
$1.65@1.70; buckwheat, $1@1.05; No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 54c,—in store, 
Fort William; American corn, $1.15, 
track, Toronto, prompt shipment. 


OIL MEAL 


Mills are selling linseed oil cake at $54 
ton, and meal at $56, f.o.b. Montreal. 


NOTES 

The Canadian government is now oper- 
ating some 38 ships in connection with 
its merchant marine. These are going to 
all parts of the world. 

Investigation into the weight of bread 
in Kingston, Ont., shows that bakers 
there are living up to the law, and short 
weights are practically unknown. 

A flax mill owned by the Ontario Flax 
Co., Ltd., Tilbury, Ont., was burned on 
Dec. 9. The loss is estimated at $7,000, 
which was partly covered by insurance. 

Competition among Ontario mills is 
leading to low prices for winter wheat 
flour, and millers are being advised to sell 
their wheat instead of making flour, if 
they are not able to get more money than 
recent sales have shown. 

Toronto bakeshops have been notified 
that all wartime privileges as to Sun- 
day labor and other evasions of the On- 
tario law have been withdrawn, and all 
provincial regulations will hereafter be 
enforced. No Sunday work will be al- 
lowed unless in the setting of sponges, 
and no employee will be allowed to work 
more than 12 hours in any 24, or more 
than 60 hours in one week. 

The winter wheat millers of Ontario 
held a meeting in Guelph on Wednesday, 
at which an address was delivered by 
Professor Harcourt on the subject of 
milling qualities of this year’s crop. The 
Manitobas were found to be of fine qual- 
ity, and so were the winter wheat flours. 
Experiments indicated that bread made 
with a 20 per cent admixture of Ontario 
flour showed excellent quality. 

Canadian banks are showing a splendid 
response to the necessity for an increase 
in the foreign trade of this country and 
are helpfully financing every legitimate 
attempt to expand over-sea trade. When 
the history of the present troublesome 
business depression is made known it will 
be found that the statesmanship of Ca- 
nadian banks has contributed more than 
any other factor to the reconstruction of 
business in this country on a peace basis. 

The disparity between United States 
and Canadian dollars, which has had so 
much to do with recent events in the 
grain and flour markets, shows a ten- 
dency to grow wider. American dollars 
are now at a premium of over 15 per cent 


in Canada. A few weeks ago the pre- 
mium was 8 per cent. If any one could 
tell how much longer Canada would con- 
tinue spending two dollars in the United 
States for every one dollar Americans 
spend in Canada he might be able to 
foretell when the two currencies would 
return to par. 


To the end of October, imports into 
Canada from the United States for 12 
months amounted to $924,000,000, against 
$530,000,000 in exports. This is the ex- 
planation of the unfavorable rate of ex- 
change which has driven Canadian money 
to a discount of 15 per cent. The records 
show that, while United States business 
with Canada expanded largely in that 
period, it is now falling off and British 
manufacturers are getting the benefit. An 
extraordinary increase in Canadian im- 
ports from Britain is being shown. Can- 
ada has still a favorable balance in her 
trading with Great Britain, as that coun- 
try is by far the best customer for Ca- 
nadian goods. 





MONTREAL 

Montreat, Que., Dec. 11.—Owing to 
pronounced strength in the Winnipeg 
wheat market, the trade is inclined to 
take a more optimistic view of the flour 
situation. There has been no change in 
prices, however, since last week, and 
spring wheat flour is quoted as follows: 
top patents, $11.10; second patents, 
$10.60; strong bakers, $10.40, delivered in 
new jutes, with 10¢c bbl cash discount. 

Although trade is dull, inquiries are 
numerous and local millers are satisfied 
that many buyers are about ready to 
place orders, and will do so as soon as 
they feel assured that present levels for 
wheat will be sustained. 

Export trade is almost at a standstill. 
United Kingdom buyers are not prepared 
to pay our prices, and the West Indies 
are suffering from heavy congestion of 
supplies on a declining market. Inquiries 
from United States buyers are numerous, 
but véry little actual business is being 
done. 

Demand for winter wheat flour is lim- 
ited. Buyers, now that they have re- 
plenished their supplies, are again hold- 
ing off in anticipation of still lower 
prices. The market, therefore, is quiet, 
and sales are confined to small lots of 
choice grades, in second-hand jute bags, 
at prices ranging $9.25@9.50 bbl, deliv- 
ered, Quotations on car lots are 25@50c 
less. 

The market for millfeed is without 
feature. A steady demand for bran 
from country points continues, and the 
price remains unchanged at $40°ton, with 
shorts at $42, delivered in new jutes for 
cash, 

The oats market has not improved, and 
trade is quiet, with little demand for 
either domestic or export consumption. 
Prices, however, are holding exceptionally 
firm. Car lots of No. 2 Canadian west- 
erns are offered at 7414c bu, and No. 1 
feeds at 7lc, ex-store. 


NOTES 

Shipments of grain through the St. 
Lawrence canals this year have been 40 
per cent under the figures for last year. 

The port of Montreal is now closed for 
the winter, the steamer Benguela of the 
Elder-Dempster Line, being the last 
oceangoing vessel to clear. 

Local millers report that the West In- 
dies markets are badly congested at the 
present time with supplies of all kinds, 
and that liquidation among the merchants 
is heavy. This unfortunate state of af- 
fairs is no doubt the outcome of the 


recent sharp declines in the value of raw 
sugar and other tropical products. 


T. J. Gaiaes. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Wiyniree, Man., Dec. 11.—There has 
been practically no change in the flour 
market from last week. Domestic busi- 
ness is very quiet. Today’s quotation for 
top patent spring wheat flour is $10.65 
bbl in jute bags, second patents $10.05, 
and clears $9.45, delivered at any point 
between Fort William and the western 
boundary of Manitoba. Saskatchewan 
points take 10c bbl under these prices, 
and eastern Alberta 20c under. From 
western Alberta to the Pacific Coast, 
prices rise progressively. For 30-day 
terms, 10c bbl is added to the foregoing, 
and for 60-day terms, 20c. 

MILLFEED 

Demand for millfeed has fallen off 
considerably this week. There is a de- 
cline of $2 in price of bran, and shorts 
show a reduction of $5. Bran is being 
quoted at $36 ton, in bags, and shorts at 
$38, in cars or mixed cars, delivered f.o.b. 
Manitoba points. 

WHEAT 

Prices in the wheat market were main- 
tained firmly, and demand was strong, 
shippers being forced to secure stocks to 
meet contracts to fill boat space before 
the close of navigation. While the export 
business to Europe continues, the finan- 
cial situation is not showing any improve- 
ment, and exporters are warned to be 
cautious in granting foreign credits at 
the present time, the safety limit having 
been reached. 

The Australian and Argentine crops 
are maturing rapidly, and will be on the 
market by spring. It is the relation be- 
tween the actual supplies that will be 
available next May and the actual de- 
mand then that will make our prices. In- 
spections this week averaged 1,229 cars 
per day, against 1,084 last week. 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern wheat for each day of the week 
ending Dec. 11: 


c—Futures— 

Cash Dec. May 

OE © ciecssrcicsrs $2.07% $1.89% $1.89% 

Bee, TF cocceccsccses 1.89% 1.80% 1.81% 

Dec, 8 1.78% 1.78% 
DOG. 8 csonecvincric 1.78% 1.77 

OR DD Ksecvswstsver 1.74% 1.71% 
WOE: BE vvceceecusces 1.74% 1.72 





OATMEAL 

Market quiet. There is very little de- 
mand, and no changes in prices. The 
jobbing price for rolled oats is now 
around $3.25 per 80-lb bag, while mill 
prices range downward to as low as 
$2.80, delivered, Winnipeg territory. Oat- 
meal in 98-lb bags is 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

COARSE GRAINS 


These grains show an easier tendency. 
There is a fair demand, but offerings 
continue small and the producer is show- 
ing little inclination to sell at present 
values, which will give very little return, 
considering the high freight rates and 
the heavy cost of gathering the crop. 
More activity is looked for in the near 
future. Since a week ago, oats have de- 
clined 5c bu, barley 16c, and rye 9c. 
Closing prices: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 52% c; barley, 93c; rye, $1.59,—in 
store, Fort William. 

RYE FLOUR 

Business remains quiet. Best patents 
are worth $10 bbl, in bags; medium grade, 
$9.25; dark, $7; rye meal $8,—delivered 
Manitoba points. 

NOTES 

The Atlas elevator, Rainton, Sask., is 
closed for the season. 

Bread prices at Lethbridge, Alta., have 
dropped from 12c to llc retail, and 
from 10c to 9c wholesale. 

Work on the North Star elevator is 
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progressing rapidly, and it will be soon 
far enough advanced to receive grain. 

The Fox grain growers, at Waldeck, 
Sask., will hold their annual meeting 
Dec. 14, when the question of grain mar- 
keting will be up for discussion. 

More prairie wheat promises to be mov- 
ing through Vancouver this winter than 
ever before. Ships are now on their way 
to Vancouver to load some 10,000 tons 
of grain. 

Thomas Clarke, who has been employed 
at the Home Grain Co.’s elevator, has 
been appointed manager for the company 
at St. Paul de Metis, and left here Dec. 
6 for his new field. 

S. W. Spicer, manager of the Alberta 
Pacific elevator, is visiting points in Sas- 
katchewan. During his absence the ele- 
vator will be under the management of 
Iven Cooks, of Oven. 

Bread has been lowered Ic in price in 
Vancouver to a basis of 10c for an 18-o0z 
loaf. A week ago the small bakeries an- 
nounced the drop, and now the larger 
concerns have fallen into line. 

For the first time a vessel of the Ca- 
nadian government fleet is on the way to 
Germany with a —— of grain. This 
is a casual trip, and does not mean that 
the government intends to put on a 
regular service to Germany. 

At the annual meeting of the Sas- 
katchewan Co-operative Elevator Co., 
Ltd., it was announced that the com- 
pany’s elevator at Foam Lake, Sask., held 
the record for a single elevator, having 
handled 266,251 bus, nearly 30,000 more 
than the high mark of 1918. 

Following the annual meeting of the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Co., 
the following officers have been re-elect- 
ed: president, J. A. Maharg; vice presi- 
dent, the Hon. George Langley; executive 
representative, James Robinson; secre- 
tary, W. C. Mills; treasurer, D. M. 
Roberts. 

Reports from various part of western 
Canada indicate that country mills are 
now closing down or running on very 
short time. Apparently the usual early 
winter demand for flour has been satis- 
fied, and no material improvement in 
business is looked for until after the 
turn of the year. 

The Dominion government has pub- 
lished an estimate of the total value of 
field crops of Canada for this year, in 
which the amount is given at $1,636,664,- 
900. The corresponding figure for 1919 
was $1,452,437,500, and the previous year 
showed a still smaller amount. It should 
be pointed out that the figure for 1920 
is an estimate, and may be materially re- 
duced by the current drop in prices. 

It is readily observed that Killam, 
Alta., is a wheat producing district from 
the fact that 434 cars of grain have been 
shipped out of that town this fall. The 
wheat graded nearly all No. 1 and No. 2, 
with very little frozen or tough. To this 
number the Alberta Pacific elevator con- 
tributed 180 cars, Interprovincial Flour 
Mills, Ltd., 139, the Federal Grain Co. 
and the Pioneer elevator sharing the re- 
maining 119 cars. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
handled no less than 25,000 cars of grain 
from the province of Alberta in the 
month of November. The quantity in 
bushels was 32,500,000, a great part of 
which was wheat. This is the largest 
movement of grain from Alberta in the 
history of the province. Undoubtedly, 
the — shipped would have been 
larger if the government railways op- 
erating in Alberta had been able to take 
care of their full share. As it is, the 
number of cars handled by government 
lines is not known. 

The farmers of western Canada are 
congratulating themselves upon the 
2 en of a new act of Parliament by 
which the quality of millfeeds sold in 
this country will be rigidly supervised. 
They complain that mills have been 
grinding screenings together with ob- 
jectionable weed seeds into their feed 
products, and that this has the effect of 
spreading noxious weeds throughout the 
country. There is already a law on the 
statute books by which the composition 


of millfeed is clearly defined, but appar- 
ently this law has some weak spots, 
which are to be remedied by new legis- 
lation. 

The agitation among western farmers 
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for a wheat pool or some form of con- 
trol of the marketing of wheat ty 
continues. At present they seem to be 
leaning to the idea of a voluntary or- 
ganization of their own which will take 
over the business of marketing next 
year’s crop. There is practical unanim- 
ity among farmers as to the necessity of 
their doing something of this kind, but 
the details are what give trouble. It is 
realized that any voluntary organization 
will have to be based upon a considerable 
majority of the farmers in the country, 
backed by a hard and fast agreement 
that will compel all members to deliver 
their grain to the pool. There is to be 
a penalty clause for nonfulfillment of 
this condition. Developments in this con- 
nection will be watched by the trade with 
great interest. 

The closing days of navigation at Fort 
William were marked by tremendous ac- 
tivity in the loading of ships with grain 
for all ports on the lower lakes. As 
usual, the greater bulk of shipments 
went to Buffalo and _ corresponding 
American ports, a good deal of this 
grain being for export via Atlantic sea- 
board. Statements have been made that 
the rush was due to fear that the United 
States might put an embargo on wheat, 
but in this connection it must be pointed 
out that wheat for export would be free 
to go to United States ports whether 
there is an embargo or not, and this is 
what will become of most of that recent- 
ly shipped to Buffalo. Further, it is not 
thong t that the United States could 
succeed in getting new legislation passed 
in time to interfere with grain now on 
its way to American mills. 

L, E. Gray. 





MORATORIUM IN PARAGUAY 

Financial conditions in Paraguay are 
reported to be very unsatisfactory. Ow- 
ing to the paralyzation of the cattle in- 
dustry and the acute crisis through which 
the country in general is now passing, 
resulting in an appreciable decrease in 
deposits and in difficulty in collecting 
outstanding paper, the Banco de Espana 
y Paraguay, of Asuncion, was obliged 
to close its doors on Sept. 4 and request 
the government to declare a moratorium. 
The suspension of payments by this bank 
at once caused a run on other banks, and 
on Nov. 9 the Paraguayan congress 
passed a law proclaiming a provisional 
morat.rium for 60 days on all civil and 
commercial banking obligations. The 
proclamation followed the suspension on 
that day, by the Banco Mercantil and 
its five branches in the country, of pay- 
ments for want of cash. 

Business is now paralyzed, and sales 
are made only on a cash basis. One prin- 
cipal f ctor in the present financial situa- 
tion in Paraguay is the demoralization of 
the transportation facilities of the coun- 
try. River steamers, carrying goods from 
the interior to the seaboard for export, 
have been delayed by congestion and 
other conditions, preventing an improve- 
ment of the country’s exchange situation 
through increased volume of exports. 





DANISH IMPORTS PROHIBITED 

The Northwestern Miller has received 
the following letter, under date of Nov. 
15, from D. P. V. Kjer, Copenhagen, 
Denmark: 

“After reading the notice in The 
Northwestern Miller of Oct. 27 regarding 
prohibition of import to Denmark of 
flour and grain, I beg to advise you that 
no license will be granted for import of 
wheat and rye flour. This bill is in force 
until August, 1921, but the Copenhagen 
port is again a free port. All kinds of 
goods can be loaded up in the big ware- 
houses and later exported, but no flour 
will be allowed to enter the country. 

“The object is to improve the ex- 
change, and our country is now able not 
only to feed all the people here but also 
to export big, Sa of barley, oats 
and wheat, and rye flour. To get this 
export as big as possible we still regulate 
the consumption of bread, flour and 
sugar. The monthly ration to each per- 
son is 41% Ibs white bread, 171% lbs dark 
rye bread and 41 lbs sugar. 

“The flour miflers’ contracts with the 
government extend to August, 1921, and 
a free import of American wheat and 
flour will perhaps then be allowed. Dan- 
ish wheat flour is quoted now at $11.50 
bbl, rye flour at $3.82, wheat bran at $50 
ton and rye bran at $40.” 
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BULGES DON’T HOLD 


The outstanding feature of the week 
has been the fact that the recent bulge 
of about twenty-eight cents in wheat 
prices has not held. From Monday to 
Friday wheat registered a total decline 
of twenty cents. Exporters refused to 
follow the advance, and there was not 
sufficient buying without them to support 
the market. It is an old experience now 
that bulges do not hold and, consequent- 
ly, they are almost without any effect in 
the buying trade. 

One may begin to wonder whether the 
country must actually export its entire 
surplus, perhaps even more, and be pre- 
sented with an actual and acute domestic 
shortage, before the market can become 
strong enough to hold an advance. The 
statistical position of wheat has been 
quite without any effect. One is tempted 
to say that what the present sick market 
needs, in order to get well, is something 
approaching a life-sized demand for 
wheat for domestic milling requirements. 
It has been without any such medicine 
during its entire sickness. 

To be sure, the increased wheat exports 
this year have more than taken up the 
slack due to reduced milling demand. 
The exports would probably not have been 
less in any event, but who can estimate 
the moral effect of an active and con- 
tinuous milling demand for wheat? It is 
reasonable to suppose that with such a 
demand the market would have been 
more stable and less radical in its fluctua- 
tions and declines. Speculators would 
not have dared, nor would they have had 
the opportunity, to operate quite as bold- 
ly as they have done. 

The proposal of H. R. Meisch, presi- 
dent of the Farmers’ National Grain As- 
sociation, numbering six hundred thou- 
sand stockholders, to inaugurate a coun- 
try-wide movement among farmers to 
“buy a barrel of flour” is the most prac- 
tical and constructive measure yet sug- 
gested to remedy a very trying situa- 
tion. The proposal has more merit than 
the ill-fated and ill-conceived “buy a 
bale of cotton” of some years ago, be- 
cause in this instance every one would be 
buying something he could use, and at a 
reasonable price. 

It is not known to what extent the 
farmers of the country have already 
bought their customary supplies, but in- 
dications seem to point to their not hav- 
ing done so. Ordinarily they buy all 
the way from one to fifteen barrels at a 
time, usually in the fall or early winter. 
The psychological effect of such a move- 
ment, accompanied with rising prices and 
a statistical wheat position getting strong- 
er all the time, would probably result in 
increased buying in the cities as well as 
in the country. 

Such a movement has large possibili- 
ties. It would send the millers into the 
market for wheat. In view of the light 
wheat movement and the depletion of 
our supplies for export, there could be no 
question as to the result. It would sup- 
ply the one element that has been want- 
ing on this crop to give strength to the 
market. . 

The country has recently been treated 
to an exhibition of what can be accom- 
plished by a “consumers’ strike,” the with- 
holding of purchases by the people of an 
entire nation. The present setting is 
simply ideal for a rather spectacular 
demonstration of what might be accom- 
plished from the “buy a barrel of flour” 
movement, if it could be carried far 


enough. Every farmer would prob bly 
realize more in the price of his grain ‘han 
any loss he might experience later in the 
fall of flour prices. 

Of course, such a period of accumuila- 
tion would mean dull business for the 
mills later on, but it would have served, 
nevertheless, to help the farmers, mi !ers 
and flour buying trades over the very 
difficult situation that now conf? nts 
them. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


There is nothing to be said about the 
week’s milling beyond recording thai it 
shows no material change, no notice: }le 
improvement, and no especially hopeful 
indication. Price cuts no figure at al! in 
the consideration of buyers. Whether the 
market goes up or down is a matte» of 
indifference to them. They simply are 
not interested at all unless they are at 
the point where they must actually |\.ve 
some flour for immediate requiremen 

The market has made a fool of so 
many people who are entitled by triin- 
ing and antecedents to have an opinion, 
that every one has now become very 
skeptical and distrustful of all forecasts. 
So many millers have been unifornly 
wrong on the market this crop that now, 
when they get any definite, well-formed 
conviction, supported by indisputable 
logic and statistics, they are disposed to 
do just the opposite. This matter of 
being “in wrong” on the market has }ven 
so common with all in the trade that it 
has come to be a joke, and nobody his 
any confidence in his opinions any more. 

Mills are not in a position to refuse 
offers of flour that show anywhere near 
a working basis. Two or three days a 
week, daytimes, is about as much as mony 
mills can accomplish. It is notices)le 
that more mills in the central states \ 
closed down altogether this week. 

Of course, the advancing premiums of 
soft wheat over the hard varieties do 
not help the soft wheat milling busi: 
These premiums went to 30c or more this 
week, and soft wheat sold at 20c over 
hard. Mills in this section making both 
hard and soft wheat flour are getting 
along best. 
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TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by mills represented at Tol 
with a combined weekly capacity of 18,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
16,500 34 


so, Oe ee ee eee 

Be WORD 86.6000 Kctesivecs 19,900 41 
(Ue | AS 27,300 

TWO Years ABO .....ceccces 40,528 $ 
Three years ago .......+00% 47,700 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Flour output by mills in Ohio, Ind \na 
and Michigan, including those at To! «lo, 
as reported to The Northwestern M. 'er, 
with comparisons for the correspon: ing 
weeks of 1919 and 1918: 
No. Capacity Output 


RO <b bae ced 30 171,210 67,597 
BOGOF cavvceve 28 153,810 60,391 , 
WRG vicccesces 12 88,800 60,101 % 
SUES <b ccvscds 13 90,960 85,068 

*Week ending Dec. 11. tWeek « ng 
Dec. 4, 


NEW FLOUR CLUBS 


F. W. Blazy, president of the F our 
Club of the Cleveland (Ohio) Cham/er 
of Commerce, reports that there is 4 
very good prospect of the establishment 
of flour clubs at Pittsburgh, Pa. nd 
Columbus, Ohio. As everybody kn ws; 
Pittsburgh is one of the most impor! \n 
flour markets and distributing point: in 
the country. D. T. Felix, Renfrew Build- 
ing, has the matter in charge at Pi'ts- 
burgh, and Harry B. Apple, flour »ro- 
ker, at Columbus. 

While there are only two or three {our 
jobbers at Columbus, there are sev ‘al 
local mills doing a jobbing business, 1nd 
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\ 95 salesmen representing outside 
vo make their headquarters there. 
Conditions seem to favor the develop- 
ment of active and successful clubs in 
hoth these markets. 


NOTES 


William Zang, recently in the grain de- 
»artment of the Postum Cereal Co., Bat- 
‘le Creek, Mich., is now with the Harper 
Grain Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

W. C. House, formerly connected with 
the Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co. as sales- 
man, is now sales manager of the Wathen 
Milling Co, Louisville, Ky. 

. Sheets Elevator Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has purchased the Cleveland plant 
of the American Chicle Co. for a consid- 
on reported at $135,000. 


man Perin has acquired the business 
fo rly conducted under the style of 
Pi Bros. Cincinnati, and is conduct- 
under the style of the Perin Mill- 
in » 
D. Miller, operating a mill at Mill- 
irg, Ohio, says that farmers are not 
» or buying, and that they are not 
la ug in supplies of flour or feed as in 

years. 

\. Simonton, operating a 50-bbl mill 
it Crestline, Ohio, has sold out to the 
I ers’ Equity Union Exchange Co. 
Hie will continue with the new company 
fo few weeks. 

(; W. Miller, who has been represent- 
ing the Updike Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., 
it liana for the past year or so, will go 
with the National Milling Co., Toledo, 
esman, Jan, I. 

D. Doney, miller, Sugar Grove, 
O writes that farmers’ wives are bak- 
ing more bread since the weather turned 

. and flour is cheaper and _ bakers’ 
d has fallen in price. 

George A, Daut, representing the Na- 
t | Oven Co., Beacon, N. Y., was in 
Toledo this week. He reports unusually 

business for his company, and that 

in need of several experienced sales- 
: who know something about the bak- 
susiness. 
hn B. Heid & Co., flour jobbers, 
( onati, have removed their office to 
t Builders’ Exchange Building, 614 
R Street. This is one of the oldest 
fle jobbing firms at Cincinnati, and 
succceded to the business formerly con- 
ducted as Heid & Koss. 

1}. W. Colvin, representing the Bay 
St Milling Co., Winona, Minn., Hugh 
D ith, Sheffield-King Milling Co., Min- 
n iss J. B. Rosenbaum, Marshall 
(Minn.) Milling Co. A. B. Hewson and 
C. \. Emrick, Weber Flour Mills Cor- 
porition, Salina, Kansas, were in Toledo 
tl eek. 


era 





INDIANAPOLIS 


JANAPOLIS, InD., Dec. 11.—Trading 
in wheat flour was light in Indiana this 
W Orders placed were almost in- 
\ ily for small quantities, with a re- 
qucst for prompt shipment. The belief 
appears to be growing in milling circles 
t liquidation in grain for the most 
has spent itself, for the time being 

ist, and that more stable conditions 

ear. However, with the approach of 
tlhe holiday season, there seems to be no 
g al expectation in this territory of 
a >a revival in business until 
r Jan. 1. 

‘he statistical situation of wheat is re- 
garded by most millers as evidence of the 
proach of a more solid basis on which 

ell flour. While outcroppings in the 
linencial world may militate against any 
upward swing, close students of grain 
nd milling affairs believe that no further 
worthy decreases may reasonably be 
cted soon. Some of these same stat- 
ians are of the opinion that ulti- 
ely a lower basic level will be reached, 

( they do not regard it as probable for 

ie time, and it is believed the pace will 

‘nore sober, Depleted countries, it is 

nted out, are resuming crop raising, 

ch is a deadly corrector of unusual 

_ inflated grain and grain products 

iues, 

Quotations on soft winter patent flour 
‘iow no change in the ruling level from 

st week, being offered for shipment in 
var lots at $9.25@10 bbl, 98-lb cotton 
‘asis. Hard winter and spring patents 
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are available at $8.25@9, a decline of 5c 
in the minimum and 50c in the maximum. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of Dec. 11, with comparisons for corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

PRIS WER cccccccsescccces 8,070 35 
TOSt WOO wc ccccscosscccc’s 8,978 39 
VORP GOO sccesrtvscresesces 13,608 60 
PWS FOTO GEO .rcecccececce 6,580 29 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 
In Out 
WEED 0060-0 b dn stsenedcne 13,000 4,000 
 MPEUEL Le eer eee 657,000 263,000 
GORD conse veeedietesscess 196,000 44,000 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

This week ... 151,200 481,440 447,580 1,100 
Year ago .... 501,350 331,520 165,550 32,950 


Two years ago 297,360 346,840 308,890 22,000 
CORN PRODUCTS 

Corn products are in only fair demand. 
Practically all orders are for limited 
quantities, accompanied by requests for 
prompt shipment. Quotations, with 100- 
Ib lots as the basis, are 15c higher than 
last week. Grits are offered for shipment 
in car lots at $2.15, sacked, meal at $2.05, 
hominy at $2.65, hominy flakes at $2.25, 
cerealine at $2.95, and corn flour at $3.35. 


MILLFEED 
Millfeed is moving slowly. The low 
market price of grain is causing many 
live stock raisers to feed it in its original 
state, rather than buy the manufactured 
product. Bran is offered for shipment 
in car lots at $28@82 ton, sacked, a drop 
of $6 in the minimum and $4 in the 
maximum, compared with last week. 
Mixed feed is available at $32@37, a drop 
of $2 in the minimum, with the maximum 
unchanged. Soft winter wheat middlings 
are priced at $37@40, a reduction of $1 
in both the minimum and the maximum. 
Hominy feed is quoted at $35 ton, bulk, 
and $37, sacked, a decline of $1. 


NOTES 


Hugo Logan, receiver for the City 
flour mills, South Whitley, has asked per- 
mission to sell the plant. 

An increase from $20,000 to $30,000 in 
capital stock has been announced by the 
Colfax (Ind.) Grain Co. 

The Remington (Ind.) Farmers’ Eleva- 
tor Co., it is announced, will dissolve as 
a corporation. The Ambia (Ind.) Grain 
Co. is preparing to take similar action. 

Unsuccessful attempts were made this 
week by yeggmen to rob safes in the of- 
fices of the Monroe (Ind.) Grain, Hay 
& Milling Co, and the Pierce elevators, at 
Union City. 

Contests in pie, cake and bread baking 
were a feature of the annual pure food 
show in this city this week, held under 
the auspices of the Indianapolis Retail 
Grocers’ Association. 

The Rush-Shelby Grain Co., Manilla, 
with $75,000 capital stock, has been in- 
corporated, to manufacture flour and 
feed and to deal in grain, by Jasper Hes- 
ter, Scott Meiks, J. M. Wissing, H. C. 
Wissing, Ezra Carmony, J. T. Thralls 
and A. W. Rigsbee. 

Methods of raising grain will be dis- 
cussed at 382 farmers’ institutes in Indi- 
ana this winter, which will be held under 
the auspices of the Purdue University 
agricultural extension department. The 
series has just started, and will not end 
until late in February. 

Frederick Kriwitz, 75 years old, for a 
long period proprietor of the City flour 
mills, Kendallville, died at his home in 
that city last Friday. Born in Germany, 
he came to this country when 12 years 
old and immediately went to Kendall- 
ville, and began work in a flour mill. 

Valentine & Valentine, owners of an 
elevator at Whiteland, have bought the 
plant of the Amity (Ind.) Elevator Co., 
owned by the Union Starch & Refining 
Co., situated at Edinburg. The Amity 
property has storage facilities for 60,000 
bus grain. It is understood that it later 
will be replaced by a new elevator. 

George C. Bryant, statistician in In- 
diana for the United States Department 
of Agriculture, has announced that he 
will discontinue weekly summaries of In- 
diana crop and farm conditions until 


farm activities are more vigorously re- 
newed next spring. In the meantime, 
semimonthly reports will be made public. 
The Ladies’ Economical Society, In- 
dianapolis, is conducting a drive for low- 
er bread prices. Notwithstanding the 
recent reduction, the organization con- 
tends that there should be a further de- 
crease of 20 per cent, which would make 
a 1-lb loaf retail for 8c and a 2-lb loaf 
for 16c. The society includes in its 
membership women living on the south 
side of this city, which territory includes 
most of the manufacturing plants. 
Members of the Ancient Order of 
Gleaners, meeting in state convention at 
Fort Wayne, adopted resolutions urging 
the federal government to revive the War 
Finance Board for the benefit of grain 
raisers and farmers in general, and to 
create a bureau to distribute farm labor. 
Extension of credits to European nations 
also was favored. H. E. Taylor, of New 
Carlisle, was elected head of the organi- 
zation in Indiana for the coming year. 
Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitte, Tenn., Dec. 11.—During 
past years the first half of December has 
been marked by some increase in demand 
for flour in the Southeast, but this year 
there has been very little improvement 
in the dull conditions that have prevailed 
the past two months. Some business was 
booked on the advancing wheat market 
early in the week, but this consisted al- 
most entirely of small lots for imme- 
diate shipment. 

Reports from the South indicate a 
slight reduction in consumption of flour, 
meal and potatoes being substituted 
therefor. Farmers are not selling cot- 
ton, and are using, as far as possible, 
local supplies of corn and _ potatoes. 
Mills are not only confronted with slow 
demand, but are being troubled with 
business failures, a. number of which 
have occurred recently. 

Prices have been irregular, and at the 
close of the week were substantially as 
follows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $10.65@10.80; standard or regu- 
lar patent, $10.10@10.40; straight pat- 
ent, $9.50@9.85; first clears, $6.75@7.25. 

No improvement is noted in demand 
for Minnesota and Kansas flours. Prices: 
spring wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, de- 
livered at Nashville, $9.50@10.10; hard 
winter wheat patent, $9.50@10. 

Demand is very slow for millfeed, and 
the market is easier. Prices: soft win- 
ter wheat bran, 100-Ilb bags, ton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $382@34; standard 
middlings or shorts, $40@42. 

Wheat is quoted at $2.12@2.15, at 
Nashville, for No. 2 red. Mills are only 
buying to cover sales of flour. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 195,720 88,339 
Last week ....... 226,440 84,602 37.3 
Year ago ........ 209,070 139,034 66.5 
Two years ago ... 200,190 119,996 59.8 


Three years ago.. 153,300 118,816 77.5 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 
Dee. 11 Dec. 4 


Vises, DR cocciccccsces 26,500 31,100 

Wheat, BED ccostccccrce 169,000 154,000 

Caem, DED cecovescetsocs 88,000 120,000 

COtR DED occcecevecescs 329,000 423,000 
CORN MEAL 


A slight increase is noted in the output 
of corn meal. Mills with a capacity of 
60,000 bus this week ground 11,596 bus, 
or 19.3 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 5,650, or 7.8 per cent, last week, 
and 13,830, or 12.1 per cent, the same 
week last year. Prices: bolted meal, 
sacked, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $2.05@2.10; plain meal, $1.95@2. 


NOTES 

The Farmville (Va.) Mills is building 
a 50,000-bu elevator and large storage 
warehouse. 

The Toombs Potato & Products Co. 
is erecting a grain elevator at Lyons, 
Ga., with a capacity of 10,000 bus. 

Distilleries in Kentucky formerly con- 
sumed about 16,000,000 bus corn annual- 
ly. This output for the coarse grain is 
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being missed since the business and 
money situation became so unsatisfac- 
tory. Joun Lerrer. 


EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitte, Inp., Dec. 11.—Millers en- 
joyed a brisk business for several days, 
and then the bottom dropped out again. 
It is believed the trade demand was due 
to depleted stocks in warehouse, and that 
jobbers were protecting themselves 
against the. future, should conditions 
arise that would completely shut them 
out. Millers are coming to think that there 
will be a fine revival of trade, because of 
the fact that stocks are low, and that it 
will become necessary soon to replenish 
them. This is not only true of jobbers, 
but of bakers, all of whom have been 
buying from hand to mouth for some 
weeks. 

Southern agents of Evansville mills 
have been given a price of $10 bbl, f.o.b. 
Evansville, for the best patent soft wheat 
flour, a considerable reduction over the 
recent prevailing price. 

Millfeed is very dull. Bran is quoted 
at $37 ton in sacks, shorts at $41, and 
mixed feed at $39. This is a drop of 
$20 from the peak price for this product 
in a few months. 

Wheat today is quoted at $1.90 at the 
mill and 4c less at stations. 

* * 

The growing wheat looks fine, and there 
is about the usual acreage sown for the 
year, but wheat is an uncertain crop in 
this part of Indiana. Stations that 
shipped as many as 60 cars to Evans- 
ville in 1919 are this year shipping only 
10. This is not because wheat in this 
neighborhood is being held, but it consti- 
tutes the entire crop. W. W. Ross. 


VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va., Dec. 11.—Buying was 
stimulated slightly this week through the 
belief of some buyers that the market 
had touched the point where shorts would 
be inclined to cover, and force prices up 
to a considerably higher level before the 
December option expired, but purchases 
were stimulated only for current needs, 
as there appeared no disposition to lay in 
extensive stocks. 

The continued trade depression in the 
cotton-growing sections and the difficult 
credit situation are calculated to prevent 
extensive trading for some time, accord- 
ing to persons well advised in the trade. 
This week soft winter wheat patents are 
quoted at $9.25@10.25, hard winter short 
patents at $9.25@10.50, and northwestern 
spring wheat flours at $8.85@9.25. Other 
quotations are varied. 

The millfeed market, apparently, has 
taken on a similar hue to that of the flour 
trade. Spring wheat bran is quoted at 
$38@42 ton, standard bran at $39@41, 
and winter wheat flour middlings at $42 
@A5. JosepH A. Lesuie. 











GEORGIA 

Attanta, Ga., Dec. 11.—The flour trade 
continues very dull, but there is more ef- 
fort among the mills to secure business, 
and they are beginning to advertise their 
patents in an effort to get started. 

It is believed by many that the one 
item in this section that makes good 
times or hard times, namely, cotton, will 
advance after the holidays. A free move- 
ment of cotton, regardless of price, will 
stimulate business of every character in 
the cotton belt. 

Cotton prices are steady at a decline 
of 5c lb, which, of course, leaves the 
figure for middling at about l5c Ib, or 
about one half the cost of production. 

Millfeeds are moving very slowly, at 
prices practically unchanged from last 
week. Stocks are sufficient for the de- 
mand. Cottonseed meal is quoted at $33 
@35 ton, in car lots, with trade very 
dull and spotted. Only a small percent- 
age of the oil mills in Georgia are operat- 
ing. Stocks are sufficient to meet prompt 
demand. Cottonseed hulls are firm in 
price, but there is very little doing. The 
price is steady on account of the curtail- 


- ment of output. 


Hominy feeds are very dull, and prices 
are some lower for lack of demand. 
Feeding is very limited now, as hogs were 
marketed early this season. 

Hay receipts continue very light, but 
stocks are sufficient to meet demand. 
Prices are lower this week. 

J. Hore TicNer. 
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New York, N. Y., Dec. 11.—These are 
the most interesting days of the financial 
year. Large and small investors through- 
out the country, as well as the great in- 
dustrial corporations, the railroads, and 
financial institutions, are taking account 
of stock and seeing their financial stand- 
ing-in the cold logic of a dollar and 
cents statement. It is a testing period 
for many of the great commercial houses, 
for, on the basis of Jan. 1 returns, they 
are obliged to show their banks how they 
stand in the financial world. 

In a year of intense credit strain such 
as the United States has just witnessed, 
it is difficult to view one’s showing in 
cold arithmetic. This is especially true 
in these days of lower prices, when one’s 
assets have to be appraised at current 
quotations. For these reasons, unusual 
interest attaches to the financial develop- 
ments of December, especially in a year 
when there has been extraordinary re- 
adjustment of prices and reorganization 
of productive facilities. 


AS TO INVESTMENTS 


I desire to reproduce here the gist of 
a conversation I just had with an 
acknowledged investment expert, who is 
in charge of the securities department of 
one of the greatest life insurance com- 
panies. I have known him for years as a 
banker of unusual shrewdness, with ex- 
traordinary skill in judging the merits 
of investments. Here is how he sized up 
prevailing conditions: 

“The best thing that I see in the in- 
vestment market today is the possibility 
of obtaining a 6.20 per cent income re- 
turn from the United States government. 
This is what you get if you buy a third 
Liberty Bond having about eight years 
to run. There is nothing better in the 
world than this investment, which, for 
most investors, is tax exempt and carries 
with it the assurance of absolute safety 


and a sufficiently long period to run for 
these uncertain times. Our company is 
not buying any securities to speak of, 
because its funds are pretty well tied up 
in loans that are being made to policy 
holders. These loans we have to make 
whether we want to or not, and in a 
period of financial strain the applications 
from policy holders for loans upon their 
policy contracts are sure to be very large. 

“T cannot say whether high grade bonds 
will fall lower in price or not. The rail- 
roads and the municipal issues are sell- 
ing at a price level which shows a gen- 
erous income return, but an eight year 
bond with Uncle Sam’s indorsement is 
good enough for me. I believe that these 
bonds will some day sell higher, and the 
one thing certain is that the government 
will have to continue to borrow in the 
effort to meet the financial necessities of 
this extraordinary readjustment period. 
There are other excellent loans to be had, 
and some municipal securities and rail- 
road bonds can be bought most advan- 
tageously at this time. Much financing 
remains to be done, and no one can tell 
just yet how it will be done, but the con- 
fusion in some markets is so great as to 
suggest that the turn must soon come in 
favor of higher prices. 

The United States is undergoing a re- 
markable readjustment, and, after years 
of high prices and exorbitant profits, we 
are coming down to earth again. Some 
are coming down with a thud, while oth- 
ers are making the descent less precipi- 
tately and are giving a good account of 
themselves, but the one thing certain 
is that war prices are a thing of the 
past. The merchant or the manufacturer 
who clings to the belief that he can wrest 
war prices in peace times is living in a 
fool’s paradise. It cannot be done. 

“The country is liquidating. We are 
abandoning fool ideas of the rush period 
when we had almost come to believe that 


Ready to Start on Its Trip Across Lake Michigan. 


old conditions would not return, and that 
all would be sunshine and blue sky for- 
ever. We know now that the day of 
reckoning is here, but I believe that we 
are seeing the worst of it and that the 
turn may not be far off. We shall be 
the better for this procedure, as every 
one realizes that it had to come, and that 
we had to face the music sooner or later 
and get down to earth again.” 

These are the words of one of the high- 
est investment experts in the United 
States. He invests annually immense 
sums, and has to satisfy the exacting de- 
mands of one of the strongest directo- 
rates in the United States. What this 
man does not know about the intrinsic 
value of securities is not worth going 
to college to learn. He is one of the 
most level-headed men that I know, and 
his judgment is so much in demand as to 
have made it possible for him to become 
a partner in one of the largest banking 
houses in Wall Street had he been in- 
clined to accept this offer. 

When this man says that the turn may 
be not far off and probably is near at 
hand, there is unquestionably good basis 
for the deduction. At any rate, he has 
been shrewd enough and _ successful 
enough to be retained as the financial di- 
rector of one of the greatest insurance 
companies, which has many millions to 
invest each year and which has the repu- 
tation for exercising the best investment 
judgment to be found anywhere. 


THE STOCK MARKET 


The stock market has witnessed more 
liquidation, and it looks as if this move- 
ment had been pretty well completed. 
Some of the industrial stocks have been 
notably weak in response to trade condi- 
tions, and the country-wide reaction in 
business and financial affairs. Heavy 
losses have been taken by some holders, 
who have proceeded on the assumption 
that it was better to face the music and 
to liquidate than to pile up interest 
charges in a market which had not been 
fully liquidated yet. Thousands of in- 
dustrial shares have been thrown over, 
and it is probable that most of the weak 
places have been strengthened. Whether 
they have or not, the fact remains that 
the losses have been taken and that the 
market is better off for them. 

In such a situation the evils of over- 
trading are apparent. Most fools part 
with their Wall Street profits in just 
this manner. The 100 share man is apt 
to buy 200 or 300 shares and carry so 








Ferry Loaded to Capacity 
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much stock on margin as to make his 
account vulnerable in a period of weak. 
ness. Thousands of big and little traders 
every year go through this procedure 
and, although most people realize the 
folly of it, the story is repeated over anq 
over again with nearly the same results. 
The American people are naturally 
buoyant and optimistic. They believe j) 
their country and in themselves, first of 
all. But the unwise trader subjects his 
fortune to the hazard of fool risks, wit} 
the result that he is often compelled to 
go through bankruptcy and lose every. 
thing that he possesses. 


INVESTMENT SENSE 


I wish to emphasize these dangers, }ye- 
cause Wall Street is often blamed fo, 
many of the fool risks which greedy jn- 
vestors and speculators are willing to 
take. It is not a wise thing, although oc- 
casionally the pyramiding of profits turns 
out all right and some little plunger 
makes more money than he ever expe: {ed 
to possess. It is in these instances, how- 
ever, that the great danger lies, for the 
fool is parted from his money mor 
quickly in Wall Street than anywhere 
else. Sometimes he gets away with it 
and makes a large haul such as he did 
during the speculation in war order in- 
dustrial shares two or three years ago 
In nine cases out of ten, however, h« js 
forced to acknowledge the hazards of the 
game and is made to realize that a shoe- 
string speculator generally comes to 
grief. 

When such losses are taken, Wall 
Street is not to blame for it, but the 
loser himself is solely responsible. ‘The 
investor who is willing to make money 
slowly and not to overtrade is the only 
speculative individual in Wall Street who 
has any chance of winning out. With 
the exercise of extraordinary shrewd- 
ness, however, he may be depended upon 
to make a pretty good showing, 
there is no reason why the hard-headed 
investor, with proper financial backing, 
should not achieve good results by taking 
on securities of genuine merit when they 
happen to sell at a relatively low pric: 

The Wall Street market is full of bar- 
gains today for the man who has in- 
vestment sense enough to purchase good 
things and the wherewithal to pay for 
them. 

NEW ADMINISTRATION 

Important changes are pending, and 
there is no doubt that the Senate and 
Congress will have important legisla- 
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tion to consider at the next session. No 
one can tell just what will come out of 
Washington, but the one thing certain 
is that the country is in for constructive 
jevislation and that extremely interesting 
laws will be enacted affecting the tariff, 
taxation and general business affairs. 

\Vall Street is developing a profound 
nect for the president-elect. There is 
vm belief that strong men will be 
| to cabinet positions, and that there 
be a complete readjustment of gov- 
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ernment operations, with a reorganization 
of many departments which are closely 
related to the great business interests of 
the country. Wall Street believes that 
Mr. Harding will make good as a second 
McKinley, which means that he will have 
a winning personality and will prove 
himself to be a past master in the art 
of handling men, and this qualification 
is worth several hundred million dollars 
to the American people in this day of 
confusion and broad unrest. 








By Rosert T. BEATTy 
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Rridging Lake Michigan” is a title 
often given to one of the most interest- 
i1 transportation operations in the 
country, that of handling freight in cars 
without breaking bulk across Lake Michi- 
van, 

\s long ago as 1882 the Flint & Pere 
Marquette road, now the Pere Marquette, 
operated steamers between Milwaukee, 
Manitowoc and Ludington. They were 
venerally known as “break-bulk” boats, 
meaning that the cars had to be unload- 
ed, the freight transferred to and stowed 
on the boat, unloaded from boat and re- 
loaded into cars on the other side of the 
lak The growing traffic and the neces- 
ity for more routes and gateways to 

nd from the Northwest and the East 
found the break-bulk steamers wholly in- 
idequate, and in 1888 the Ann Arbor 
Railroad built a boat on entirely new 
lines, called a “ear ferry,” which was more 
or less of an experiment. It operated 
this car ferry with varying success be- 

l’rankfort and Kewaunee and Me- 

nominee. As time went on this boat, al- 
tl h of wooden construction and light 
wer, proved such a success that it be- 
came a necessity, and in 1896 the Flint 
& Pere Marquette road built the first all 
steel car ferry, to operate between Lud- 
ington, Mich., and Manitowoc, Wis. 

l'rom these pioneer days the car ferry 
traffic has grown to such an extent that 
there are now 11 car ferries in constant 
operation across Lake Michigan; five 
owned and operated by the Pere Mar- 
running between Manitowoc, Mil- 
waukee and Ludington; two owned by 
the Grand Trunk, running from Milwau- 
kee to Grand Haven; and four owned 
by the Ann Arbor Railroad, running be- 
tween Manitowoc, Kewaunee, Manistique, 
and Menominee and Frankfort, Mich. 
Car ferries constructed along similar 
lines, the idea being copied from the 
] Michigan ferry, are now operating 
in various parts of the world—across 
ke Erie and Lake Ontario, in Russia, 
from Key West, Fla., to Havana, Cuba, 
ind between Denmark and Sweden, Dur- 
ing the war, car ferries were operated 
across the English Channel, which opera- 
tion no doubt will be continued, as they 
have proven themselves to be an efficient 
agency of transportation for water hauls 
of reasonable length. 

rhe car ferries of the Pere Mar- 
quette, five in number, are identical in 


que tte, 


type. Each is 350 feet long and 56 feet 
wide. The vessels are divided below 
decks into seven compartments by six 
water-tight bulkheads. On the main deck 


of cach vessel are four standard railroad 
tracks, with a carrying capacity of 30 
average-sized freight cars. The vessels are 
especially designed for winter navigation, 
and are the strongest on the Great Lakes. 

The power plant on each ferry is under 


the inain deck. On the uvper deck, over 
the freight cars, are located passenger 
cabins and quarters for the officers and 
the crews, 

On both sides of each of the four 


tracks is a rail securely riveted to the 
Ceck, to which are attached “jacks,” six 
for each car length. When the cars are 
placed on the ferry they are firmly 
clamped on the track, the six “jacks” put 
uncer the car sills and the cars jacked 
up off their springs, so that they are, to 
™ intents and purposes, a part of the 
oat. 

\ny one noticing freight cars in a 
moving train, bobbing around on their 
springs, will realize the safety to the car 
and to the contents by this arrangement 
on the car ferry. Cars and contents are 
much safer and less liable to damage in 


crossing Lake Michigan on a car ferry 
than they are by the handling they re- 
ceive in any of the many railroad yards 
through which they pass from point of 
origin to destination. 

To load, the ferry backs into a slip 
built especially for the purpose, and an 
apron, that is balanced by weights and 
easy to operate, is lifted or lowered to 
exactly meet the main deck of the ferry. 
Upon this apron, or bridge, are four 
tracks which connect with the tracks on 
the ferry. The apron and the stern of 


Car Ferries at Manitowoc 


the ferry, when in proper position, are 
securely clamped, and the switching on 
or taking off of cars is an easy and safe 
matter. 

It takes just about an hour for a car 
ferry to be unloaded and reloaded for 
another trip. In the operation at both 
sides of the lake the arrival of the ferry 
is anticipated, and cars are lined up for 
quick reloading. 

The car ferries of the Pere Marquette 
are operated from Ludington, Mich., 
where the offices of the superintendent 
are located. All the ferries are equipped 
with wireless, and can keep in constant 
touch with each other and their ports. 
The superintendent’s office, by use of the 
wireless, knows at all times the exact lo- 
cation of each ferry, and he arranges for 
their unloading, reloading and dispatch- 
ing, similar to the plan followed in dis- 
patching freight trains. 

The operation of the ferries across 
Lake Michigan causes no great difficulty, 
except in the most severe weather, and 
there have been, during the 23 years of 
operating the Pere Marquette ferries, 
but very few days that their operation 
was so seriously interfered with that it 
resulted in a stoppage of the route. In 
fact, the periods where the ferry opera- 
tion has been interfered with through 
weather conditions can be figured in hours 
rather than days, and this is a record 
that cannot be approached by many yard 
and railroad operations, especially in the 
Northwest. Many times during this pe- 
riod the railroads considered themselves 
lucky to get their passenger trains 
through, let alone moving their freight 
trains with any degree of regularity, 
owing to snow, ice and weather condi- 
tions. Experience has proven that the 
car ferries are not interfered with in 
their operation, year in and year out, 
any more than a like mileage of railroad 
with terminals at each end. 

When the car ferries were first put 
into commission, the shipping public was 
rather skeptical about intrusting freight 
to a boat haul across Lake Michigan, 


particularly in the winter time. It prob- 
— pictured the car float operations it 
had seen possibly in the New York har- 
bor, or on inland rivers, where a tug- 
boat with a bunch of tow on its bow 
pushes around an open-deck car float, 
and could not imagine a similar con- 
trivance going across Lake Michigan, a 
distance of 60 to 100 miles. 

The car ferries operated by the Pere 
Marquette and other lines across Lake 
Michigan are of course an entirely dif- 
ferent proposition. The shipping public, 
through years of work on the part of 
the car ferry lines, has been weaned away 
from its first ideas, until now no second 
thought is given as to the safety of 
freight or the likelihood of damage to it. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
an opinion handed down several years 
ago, characterized the car ferry opera- 
tion as an all-rail route, subject to all 
the rules, regulations and practices, the 
same as if it was a continuous line of 
railroad. 

The car ferries across Lake Michigan 
give to the shippers in the Northwest a 
short, fast and economical route to 
Michigan, as well as to the middle states, 
eastern, southeastern and New England 
territory, and to all eastern Canada 
through the gateways of Toledo, Buffalo, 
Port Huron and Detroit. Likewise, the 
products of the East can be handled ad- 





in Below Zero Weather 


vantageously to Wisconsin and_ the 
Northwest. 

During the war, the car ferries were 
asked by the Railroad Administration to 
take on a heavier tonnage than they had 
previously handled, in order that the 
Chicago and other gateways might be 
relieved. They were not found wanting, 
but were able to handle, in a satisfac- 
tory manner, the increased business as- 
signed to them. 

The railroads of the country, as a 
whole, are anxious to increase their fa- 
cilities and through the transportation 
act of 1920 and decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, money for 
the purpose of increasing transporta- 
tion facilities will be forthcoming. The 
car ferry lines of the Pere Marquette, 
Grand Trunk and the Ann Arbor roads 
will no doubt undertake to increase their 
facilities so as to take care of the growth 
in traffic across Lake Michigan. 

The Pere Marquette has already un- 
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dertaken considerable rebuilding. It has 
contracted for a lot of new equipment, 
is building a new bridge across the 
Thornapple River on the Detroit divi- 
sion, rebuilding and enlarging its round- 
houses, and doing other work, at a cost 
of upwards of $5,000,000. 

Every large gateway has its advan- 
tages and its tributary territory. The 
car ferry routes have proven themselves 
just as good as any other main gateway 
to and from the East, from a large ter- 
ritory in the West and Northwest, while 
they have to and from other territory 
proven themselves much better equipped 
to handle the traffic tributary to them 
than some of the other gateways. In 
other words, through their efficiency, they 
can now be considered as just so many 
miles of railroad, and have the advan- 
tage of short mileage where that exists. 

The cost of operating the car ferries 
across Lake Michigan is approximately 
the same per car as the cost for a like 
mileage of railroad. ‘Their operating 
costs for fuel, wages, etc., are greater 
than locomotives hauling the same 
amount of freight for the same dis- 
tances, but their overhead charges are 
smaller. They have no maintenance and 
replacement of ties, rail, ballast and 
other expensive items of that character. 
So, all things considered, for a like 
mileage the “railroad on the lake” is 
approximately the same in efficiency and 
in cost of operation as the railroad on 
the land, 

The car ferry has demonstrated that it 
is an important time saver, especially in 
the movement of full trainload ship- 
ments. There is no splitting up of the 
trains, as so often happens at congested 
terminals. One recent instance of this 
was a trainload of automobiles from 
Flint, Mich, to the Northwest. The 
train was made up at Flint on a Monday 
afternoon at 3 o'clock, and at 6 p.m., 
Wednesday, 51 hours later, it was roll- 
ing westward, having cleared the Mil- 
waukee yard. It had made a land jour- 
ney of 173 miles, Flint to Ludington, 
and a lake journey of 100 miles, Luding- 
ton to Milwaukee, a commendable record 
in these-days of an average performance 
of 20 to 22 car-miles per day. 

J. A. Hewitt, of Minneapolis, is the 
representative of the Pere Marquette in 
the Northwest. 





RISK IN CONSIGNING FLOUR 
A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, states in a bul- 
letin to members: 
“Friendly flour importers in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom have called the attention of 


this office to the increased risks under 
existing conditions in consigning flour 


abroad, Commissions have increased, in- 
terest would probably be 9 to 10 per cent, 
flour going into store would involve a 
charge of 2@3s per sack, insurance would 
be heavy, and all handling charges at 
docks, as well as cartage, have nearly 
doubled. While it is doubtful that any 
American millers would attempt to do 
business on a consigning basis, the above 
information is given in order that they 
may appreciate the unusual risks under 
existing conditions.” 





The sale of liquors and light wines is 
now prohibited in Sebastopol, according to 
a recent issue of the Latest News. 





Unloading a Car Ferry at Its Slip at Manitowoc 
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THREATENED BY THE BLUES 


As if general business were not suffi- 
ciently bad to make many of those en- 
gaged in it feel blue on at least three 


-of the six working days of the week, we 


are now confronted with the not alto- 
gether remote possibility of what has 
been designated as a “blue” Sunday by 
a small band of zealots who wish to order 
the lives of the rest according to certain 
puritanical standards. 

This has made many of us feel that, 
had not the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth 
Rock, those now responsible for the 
present movement, apparently descend- 
ants from those sturdy souls who desired 
to worship in their own manner and pre- 
vent all others from doing likewise, 
might not have been born. 

6ne of the advocates of the blue law 
Sunday has stated that, “as an avowedly 
Christian nation, we are under bond to 
keep the Lord’s Day,” but this gentleman 
has evidently failed to acquaint himself 
with certain principles set down in the 
Constitution of the United States, which 
expressly forbid anything in the nature 
of an established church. He is clearly 
in the wrong in taking the premise that 
the United States is “avowedly a Chris- 
tian nation,” for all, Moslems, Moham- 
medans, Buddhists and Confucianists, 
are supposed to have absolutely equal 
rights with regard to religious observ- 
ance. 

This is not for the purpose of stirring 
up religious discussion, but simply to 
point out an erroneous premise and to 
present the belief that it is clearly an 
attempt on the part of a small, yes, very 
small, minority to force their belief upon 
the majority; while it will undoubtedly 
fail, it should not be lightly put aside; 
nor will the movement be defeated by 
derisive laughter only. 

The proposition, as it now stands, 
would prevent all wholesome outdoor 
enjoyment on Sunday, because no street 
or railway cars, except for those desiring 
to attend church, would be operated; 
consequently, those who are cooped up 
in offices during the week would be pre- 
vented from getting the well-deserved 
and much-needed breath of fresh air on 
Sunday. Just how, in permitting one to 
board a car, it would be possible to dif- 
ferentiate between those headed for 
church and those headed for the open 
fields, it is difficult to say. 

Divested of all its trappings, this 
movement is nothing more nor less than 
an organized attempt to put the moral 
ideas of a particular religious sect into 
force as a part of federal law. The 
attempt should be defeated, but it will 
take organized effort to do it. 


THE WEEK’S MARKET 
Flour market conditions are practi- 
cally unchanged from what they were 
last week, and so long as wheat remains 
feverish there is little change to be ex- 
pected, because buyers will not come in 
for anything beyond immediately press- 


‘ing needs while the market remains as 


uncertain as it has been for the past 
month. 
There seems to be no reliable sign to 
guide buyers these days, unless they 
work quite contrary to all previous meth- 
ods, because, in the face of quite heavy 
export purchases of wheat this week, 
grain prices went lower when, by all 
reviously conceived ideas, they should 
ave gone higher; so this phase of the 
situation further confused flour buyers. 
The general tone of flour prices, how- 
ever, was firm, mills making little or no 


reductions, but this may have been be- 
cause of few bids on anything like a 
workable basis, as at present mills and 
buyers are hopelessly far apart on their 
ideas of prices. 

There was some export demand for 
flour, but almost entirely of the lower 
grades, and this did not help the general 
situation. Large domestic buyers, such 
as wholesale bakers, seem to have fairly 
well provided for their needs, and the 
approach of the holiday season is begin- 
ning to affect the market to some extent. 

In some quarters deliveries are re- 
ported as slightly improved, but this is 
only in spots, because the tightness of 
the financial situation is seriously ham- 
pering those who are trying as best they 
know how to meet their obligations. 
When the bulk of the higher priced flour 
has been placed in consumption, there 
will be a much easier feeling all around. 

Some loss to mills is bound to result 
before this is accomplished, but entirely 
through their own fault. Sales of good 
quantities of flour have been made to 
men obviously unable to handle it, par- 
ticularly in the case of a falling market, 
with the result that most of it will never 
be delivered at the price at which it was 
booked. General indications are that one 
man of this character has purchased over 
100,000 bbls, when his actual buying ca- 
pacity based upon his financial standing 
and general reputation would make a 
transaction involving 10 bbls on other 
than a cash before delivery basis risky. 
Mills, however, seem continuously willing 
to sell such people, and eventually find 
themselves competing against their own 
flour. So long as that species, of which 
it is said one is born every minute, con- 
tinues to exist, there will be found irre- 
sponsible buyers to help them bring 
about their own ruin and the discom- 
fiture of others. 

Quoting prices these days is a matter 
of great uncertainty, because of rapid 
fluctuations, but nominally, at the close 
of the week, they were: fancy patents, 
$9.50@10; spring standard patents, $8.75 
@9.25; first spring clears, $7.25@8; soft 
winter straights, $8.50@9; hard winter 
straights, $8.75@9.25; hard winter pat- 
ents, $9.25@9.75; hard winter clears, 
$7.25@8; rye, $8.50@9.25,—all in jute. 


NOTES 


Arthur Stott, of David Stott Flour 
Mills, Inc., Detroit, was in New York 
this week. 

M. A. Pollock, manager of the Cana- 
dian Flour Export Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
and his brother, N. V. Pollock, were in 
New York this week. 

E. O. Challenger, New York flour bro- 
ker, has recently made arrangements to 
represent the Empire Milling Co., of 
Minneapolis, in this market. 

Miss A. E. Reese, of Chicago, who 
bears the unique distinction of being the 
only woman in the wheat business in 
America, spent several days in New York 
this week, 

George Roden, who for many years 
was connected with B. F. Schwartz & 
Co., feed distributors, has recently made 
a connection with the Kasco Mills, of 
Waverly, N. Y., to represent that con- 
cern in the New York market, with an 
office in the, Produce Exchange. 

The foreign commerce of the port of 
New York for the month of October 
showed a very heavy decrease. The total 
value of imports for that month was 
$179,929,909, against $214,756,732 for Oc- 
tober, 1919, representing a very substan- 
tial shrinkage, and the same condition is 
shown in the export figures. The total 
of these in October this year was $263,- 
040,348, against $317,887,132 for the same 
period in 1919, but even so, the general 
volume of foreign trade is greatly in 
excess of what it was before the war. 


BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 11.—The mills 
were not disappointed this week by one 
of the dullest weeks of the very many 
the past six months. They are getting 
used to it now, as there has never been 
anything to equal flour trade conditions 
here in the memory of the present gen- 
eration of millers. Buyers simply did 
not know what to do, and so remained 
out of the market at the first declines in 
wheat; and finding still lower prices later 
on, it was impossible to get them in- 
terested. 

The mills, as a rule, did not follow 
the declines in wheat, claiming that 
prices of flour were now below cost, and 
this rather puzzled old customers, who 
intimated they were trying to keep post- 
ed. The general opinion, however, was 
that flour is actually needed, and that 
one of these days buyers will come in 
as they never have before, for supplies, 
and will pay little attention to the fickle 
wheat market. 

The decline in patents was only about 
30c from last Saturday, while first clears, 
although some disposition was shown to 
sell, were unchanged. Rye flour was 
quoted 25@35c higher, but no business 
occurred worth mentioning. — 

The mills are running heavier, and 
shipping directions show further. im- 
provement, with less disposition reported 
to repudiate contracts, probably for the 
reason that most of the mills are refus- 
ing to consider anything of the kind. 
This determination is having its effect 
on the weaklings, as quite a number 
have come to time this week. Somé of 
the country mills, it is said, have not 
been so fortunate. 

The local retail trade is in the same 
condition it has been for some weeks, 
taking only what it can sell immediately. 
The consumer finds it pays to buy the 
same way, and will probably continue to 
do so. Prices, after reaching $10.75, 
started down this week, and the best 
family patent in 98’s is now offered at 
$9.75, with some brands even lower. 

Kansas representatives are doing prac- 
tically nothing, and say there will be 
no demand until the wheat market set- 
tles somewhere. Short patent was quoted 
at $9.80@10.40, and standard patent at 
$9.20@9.70, Buffalo rate points. 

Soft winter wheat prices were off 
about 10c and, although a little business 
was done early in the week, the demand 
was extremely light later. Asking prices: 
short winter patent $10, standard patent 
$9.80, and pastry $9.50, track, Buffalo. 

Canadian mills sold a little flour here 
this week at $9 for short patent and $8.75 
for bakers. These prices could have been 
shaded today, but buyers seem to be 
supplied. 

Millfeeds show a slight reaction as far 
as demand is concerned, but it appears 
to be confined to quick shipment, and 
although the production has increased, 
millers are keeping cleaned up fairly 
well. Prices are satisfactory for bran at 
50c higher, while middlings were offered 
at $1 and red dog at $5, under last week. 
Feed dealers, as well as mills, believe 
they have seen the lew point on all feeds 
and, should weather conditions change, 
the advance would come sooner than ex- 
pected. 

Some jobbers are still cutting prices, 
but will be out of the market in another 
week, it is said. Canadian mills are run- 
ning light and prices of feeds are higher 
there than on this side. No spot offer- 
ings here or prompt, and no inclination 
shown to sell ahead. Soft winter wheat 
mills reduced prices of feeds $4 this 
week, but are still too high, and nothing 
can be done here. Bran is quoted at $36, 
standard middlings at $89, and mixed 
feed at $40, track, Buffalo. 

Corn-meal coarse feed, although fairly 
active, was offered at $2 under last 
week’s prices, and some mills would have 
shaded that decline today. Hominy feed 
strong, and offerings light of white at 
$2 advance, while there is quite a supply 
of yellow at $37. No gluten feed was 
offered, = or shipment. Oil meal 
stronger, the mills asking $2 advance, but 
selling very little. Cottonseed meal low- 
er and quiet. Brewers’ grains $52, and 
distillers’ $54, sacked, track, Buffalo. Al- 
falfa, $383, sacked, track, Buffalo. 

Buckwheat unsettled, sellers asking an 
advance of 5@10c, but no sales reported 
above $2.45 per 100 lbs, track, Buffalo. 
Buyers refuse to follow sellers’ prices in 
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this state, considering $2.45 too hich, a 
other points are lower. Besides, ti, 
demand is fairly well supplied at pres. 
ent. Buckwheat flour slow, due no doubt 
to the high price asked, $5.50 in 5-lh 
paper sacks, delivered here. 

Rolled oats active and higher, ith , 
good export trade. Oat feed, which , 
week ago could hardly be given away, is 
higher and scarce at A advance fo: spot 
offerings. No futures quoted, 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills for the week. 


as reported to The Northwestern \\ijlley, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Flour ct. of 

output = a-tivity 
ro ie... eer eee 144,545 87 
BONE, WEEE fb Cie ércannanne 126,450 7 
We GD dasemeeticesence 182,200 119 
Two years ago ........0% 165,250 100 
Three years ago ......... 173,550 103 

NOTES 


The Homestead Milling Co. will erec 
a concrete milling plant at Niigara 
Falls, at a cost of $27,000. , 

Stocks of wheat in store here ave 3. 
950,000 bus, and afloat 3,508,000. Last 
year there were 15,136,000 bus wheat in 
store and 2,220,000 afloat. The wheat 
afloat today is for winter storage op 
vessels. 

Building material is expected to reach 
the lowest prices between the last o/ this 
month and the first of February next 


year. Considerable millbuilding will be 
done here as soon as that point js 
reached. 


An association of farmers in this state 
has purchased the Iroquois Milling Co,’s 
plant at Perry, N. Y. Just what use will 
be made of the building, which contains 
modern machinery for making flour, has 
not yet developed. 

There was a big fleet of grain oats 
at this port this week, and the elev: tors 
were kept busy unloading, so as to start 
the vessels back again. The receip's of 
grain totaled 10,728,000 bus, of \ hich 
9,333,700 were wheat, 6,162,300 fron Ca- 
nadian ports. A year ago the recvipts 
of grain were only 2,116,000 bus, none 
from Canada. 

E. Baneassen. 





PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 11.—The flour 
mills further reduced prices this week, 
but failed to attract business thereby, as 
buyers refuse to operate, with wheat 
fluctuating so violently and the flour mar- 
ket in such an unsettled condition. Bak- 
ers generally have ample stocks for cur- 
rent needs, and will not anticipate re- 
quirements any further. The pressure to 
sell spot stocks is a bearish factor, and 
but little improvement is anticipated un- 
til after Jan. 1. 


GROCERS’ ELECTION 

At the annual election of the Grocers’ 
and Importers’ Exchange, on Jan. 12, the 
following officers will be elected without 
opposition: president, James Hewitt; 
first vice president, Marvin M. Eaveuson; 
second vice president, John S, Enzart; 
treasurer, Alexander Henry; secr:tary, 
John E. Poore. Ten directors will be 
chosen from the following nominees: 
William T. Kirk, William C. H' |pen, 
John S. Eiseman, A. Walter Travis, !‘lls- 
worth L. Posey, Albert M. Warren, Wil- 
liam J. Young, Francis B. Reeve:. Jr, 
J. B. Alexander, James Crawford, ‘00p- 
er Jessup, H. G. Peddle, John J. [(allo- 
well, W. J. Perkins, John P. Leap, John 
Glossinger and Eugene J. Bush. 


NOTES 

Albert W. Farrell, flour broker. who 
was married Dec. 2 to Mrs. Emma G. 
Harwick, of Pasadena, Cal., has ret irned 
from a honeymoon spent at Atlantic City. 

Wilbur Barker, assistant manag: of 
the Harrisburg Feed & Grain Co., |: 's re- 
turned to Harrisburg, following « long 
visit to the local branch of the con pany 
at the Commercial Exchange. 

W. G. Husband, formerly in th hay 
and grain business here, but now ¢o0- 
nected with E. P. Bacon & Co., Chicag® 
has returned to that city, after a visit 
of several weeks in Philadelphia. 

The new passenger and freight s'eam- 
ship Creole State left the yard «f the 
New York Shipbuilding Corporation ™ 
Camden on Tuesday for Baltimore nd 
San Francisco, on the way to the Orient, 
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in the service of the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Co. 

rhe Morgan Grain Co. of San Fran- 
eneo, has obtained a Delaware charter 
to deal in grain and agricultural prod- 
uct Capital, $300,000. Incorporators: 
rE. Morgan, H. C. Sibley and A. H. 
\nderson, San Francisco. 
mmships now operated from the 
Street pier by the Societa Nazionale 
‘vigazione to Genoa, Naples and 
Italian ports, will be located at 
ian Street, pier No. 40, after Jan. 
_yor Moore has signed a contract 
“new location at a rental of $29,- 


or General Alexander H. Beach, 

,f the army engineers, has recom- 

d the expenditure of $80,000 for 

redging of Cold Spring Inlet at 

( May. As soon as the dredging is 

eted the Philadelphia & Reading 

| iy will build coal docks on the 

A. McCarthy, local representative 

Norwegian-Mexican Gulf Line, an- 

es that four new steamships will be 

in the Philadelphia-Scandinavian 

The vessels have been named 

re, Louisiana, America and Cu- 

nd all are practically ready for 

The Delaware has already sailed 
iladelphia. Samuet S. Daniets. 





ROCHESTER 
igsteR, N. Y., Dec. 11.—Some one 
» in Rochester recently said that 
iness man’s two worst enemies to- 
re extreme optimism and extreme 
ism; further, that the real friend 
average of the two. Perhaps this 
; to millers as well as to other lines. 
ow the swing of sentiment is back 
imism. The bulge in wheat prices, 
flour following, was_ short-lived. 
saw in it the first tangible evidence 
stabilization of prices and the 
milling business. The reaction to- 
| the. feelings of some is toward 
her extreme. 
market here had a serious upset 
eek. Not much business was done, 
with wheat prices advancing for 
| days there was a decided recov- 
1, confidence. There was consider- 
nquiry which would have developed 
usiness within a few days, and then 
t eak came. 
has been a fair output this 
\ is milling activities go now, but 
on shipping directions covering 
if weeks ago. However, some mills 
shunted about everything to the 
oom. The only reason for grind- 
i s that wheat bought some time ago 
hipped along regardless of needs, 
is milled rather than let the plants 
e, particularly since there has been 
flow of water in the Genesee 


| > 
( 


1 rd 


predicted, flour prices were sharply 
‘ed early in the week, but little or 
iness was done at the peak. Some 
idvanced $1@1.25 bbl on spring 
cutting prices 50c when the 
came in wheat. Some mills that 
ed the advance were saved the trou- 
f following the market around. 
ipal quotations, hard wheat flours: 
patents, $10@10.50 bbl, . cotton 
ar lots, Boston; local, $10.50; bak- 
itent, $9.50, cotton 98's, car lots, 
n; spring straights, $10, cotton 
ocal; first clears, $7.50@9, cotton 
car lots, Boston; local, $9; low 

. 56@6.50, jute, car lots, Boston. 
sorts indicate that some of the 
ry mills. that bought high priced 
wheat here against sales are hard 
d through repudiation of orders, 
he market has slumped. However, 
is only rumor. Winter wheat mills 
have a fair volume of sales ahead 
reputable dealers and, with the 
bought against it, are fairly busy. 
| is so little inquiry now that there 
» quotations beyond the nominal 
of $10 bbl, cotton 98’s, for winter 

hts, jobbing basis. 

juiry on big lots brings the informa- 
hat it is a case of getting the wheat 
and selling the flour afterwards, or, 
hy rate, of locating the grain. Farm- 
‘re not selling; the ruling price to 
m is around $1.80 bu, delivered at the 
; However, millers have been getting 
considerable wheat from shippers who 
paid high prices as compared with the 
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presént levels. Such, for the most part, 
have taken their loss and cleaned out 
their holdings. With this source of im- 
mediate supplies about exhausted, there 
is some apprehension if growers con- 
tinue to stand pat. 

Sales of rye flour are too small to 
establish dependable quotations on car 
lots. There is a small jobbing business 
in western brands at prices unchanged 
from a week ago. 

There is a little easier tone to mill- 
feed. Farmers are mostly feeding their 
own grain. The cutting down of dairy 
herds, if it continues, is bound to have 
an effect on the jobbing end of the busi- 
ness here. .A few farmers, disgusted 
with what they call “cheap” wheat, are 
feeding some. There has been a slight 
recession in feed prices, but with the re- 
duced output there is little accumula- 
tion. 

Principal quotations: spring bran, 
$38.50@42 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; 
local, $46; winter bran, $42@44, sacked, 
local; spring middlings, $43.50@45, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local $50; win- 
ter middlings, $52@54, sacked, local. 
Rye feed closely cleaned up at $48@50 
ton, sacked, local. Western feed in fair 
demand, with prices unchanged.. Crushed 
oats, $42 ton, and corn meal $42, both 
bulk, jobbing basis. Corn meal, table 
quality, unchanged at $2.75 per 100 lbs, 
jobbing basis. ; 

ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TR WOE side cccasceverves 8,700 47 
EGE WORK .6:6:0:608 sdcccenes 9,300 50 


Of this week’s total, 7,300 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 900 winter and 500 
rye. 

NOTES 

An association of farmers has pur- 
chased the plant of the Iroquois Milling 
Co., Perry, acquiring with it water rights 
on Silver Lake outlet. 

The Thomas-Boyce Direct Feed Co., of 
Attica; which leased the Attica mills, 
long owned and operated by Chesbro 
Brothers, is installing electric motors and 
other modern appliances. 

An explosion, believed to have been 
caused by a bomb deliberately placed, 
wrecked the front of a branch store of 
the Milano bakery, at 255 Scio Street. 
It is claimed the motive was jealousy on 
the part of a rival concern. 

The case of Rodney Wixom against 
G. R. Millard, both of Dundee, nonsuited 
in a supreme court action, has attracted 
considerable attention. Wixom claimed 
to have sustained serious loss because seed 
corn purchased of the defendant was not 
true to name. Millard set up the defense 
that the corn was marked as belonging 
to the variety desired by the plaintiff, 
and that his responsibility ended there, 
he not assuming to guarantee that the 
seed would be true to name. 


T. W. Kwapp. 
BALTIMORE 


Bautimore, Mp., Dec. 11.—Flour was a 
choppy, seesawing market all week, The 
setbacks were regarded as bluffs by the 
wiseacres, who think the worst has been 
seen on this crop. Buyers, despite small 
stocks, couldn’t be persuaded to come in, 
either on the ups or downs. 

Prices were down a little from the top 
and up a little from the bottom, while 
offerings were lighter than they would 
have been had there been any demand, 
this being especially true in the case of 
soft winters, which the near-by mills have 
learned to feed out when wanted and 
withhold when not wanted. The Canadian 
product continued to range 50c below 
springs and hard winters, but the sur- 
prise of the week is the fact that fine 
Kansas short patent was offered here 
Friday as low as $8.80, jute, or about 50c 
under spring top quality at the time, in- 
dicating that this was either an excep- 
tion or the beginning of a return to first 
principles, 

Springs were irregular and slow, first 
patents closing nominally at $9.25@9.50; 
standard brands, $8.75@9,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; $1.10 more in wood, 10@1éc less in 
jute, or 20@30c less in bulk. Trading 
was insignificant, with buyers lacking 
confidence. - 





Hard winters were unsettled and dull, 
short patents at the close ranging nomi- 
nally $9@9.25; straights, $8.50@8.75,—in 
98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 10@ 
lic less in jute, or 20@30c less: in bulk. 
There was some pressure to sell on the 
breaks, but more was done in nursing old 
sales than in making new deals. 

Soft winters were steady but lifeless, 
short patents closing nominally at $9.25 
@9.50; near-by straights, $8@8.25,—in 
98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 10@ 
l5c less in jute, or 20@30 less in bulk. 
If there was any business in patent, ex- 
cepting that done recently at $9.20@ 
9.25, cotton, it failed to come to light. 
Near-by straight was persistently of- 
fered at $8, bulk, or $8.25 in second- 
hand cottons, but there were no buyers 
and few sellers. 

City mills advanced flour 75¢c bbl on 
Monday, and reduced feed $2 ton today. 
They are still running light, reporting a 
better domestic demand but finding no 
improvement in export trade. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 28,631 
bbls; destined for export, 4,568. 


NOTES 


The Southern Maryland Agricultural 
Association, of Prince George’s County, 
Maryland, has increased its capital stock 
to $600,000. 

Exports from here this week included 
30,782 bbls flour and 433,066 bus grain— 
248,066 wheat, 17,143 corn, 42,857 rye and 
125,000 barley. 

Visitors were H. E. Hart, sales man- 
ager Alva (Okla.) Roller Mills, and J. 
B. Evans, sales manager N. Sauer Mill- 
ing Co., Cherryvale, Kansas. 

Baltimore is feeling the effects of the 
Gulf ports’ competition on export grain, 
due to the increase of the differential 
rate in favor of the latter. 


Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 30 to Dec. 11,.1,390,187 bus; same 
period last year, 1,534,159. Range of 
prices this week, $1.60@1.90; last year, 
$1.80@2.331,. 

William H. Hayward, president Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was in Chicago this 
week attending a conference called to 
consider the formation of a bank under 
the Edge law. 

J. Howard Hiss, of W. A. Simpson & 
Co., seeds, and J. Frank Ryley, of John 
T. Fahey & Co., grain exporters, have 
returned from a successful gunning trip 
in the wilds of New Brunswick. 


It is said some of the big Pacific Coast 
mills are building great warehouses and 
blending plants in the South, preparatory 
to carrying large stocks there via the 
water route and competing with the rest 
of the world on selfrising flour. 

The Co-operative Purchasing Com- 
mittee is the name under which the gov- 
ernor of Maryland has consolidated the 
buying of supplies to be done hereafter 
for the 19 state institutions of this com- 
monwealth, with headquarters at Balti- 
more. 

It is stated that the number of retail 
grocers in Baltimore has dropped from 
4,500 before the war to 3,000 now, and 
that nearly half of these are co-operative 
and chain stores. Competition and lim- 
ited capital are said to have brought 
about the change. 


It is announced that the Robert Dol- 
lar Line has abandoned its plan to op- 
erate a steamship service between Balti- 
more and San Francisco, owing to the 
scarcity of freight offerings and drop in 
rates. The Stanley Dollar recently ar- 


‘rived here from the Pacific Coast with 


a general cargo, including considerable 
lumber. 

The leading bakers of Baltimore have 
made no change in bread since Oct. 1, 
when they reduced the price Ic a loaf. 
They hold out no encouragement for any 
further reduction in the near future. 
However, with the smaller bakers doing 
some cutting and the home or family 
baking on the increase, the consuming 
trade is still managing to live, 


The mill, warehouse and grain elevator 
of the Maryland Milling & Supply Co., 
Sykesville, Md.. together with 5,000 bus 
wheat and a car of oats, were reported 
burned Wednesday evening. Loss, said 
to be fully covered by insurance, esti- 
mated at $100,000. Wade H. D. War- 
field, member of the Baltimore Chamber 
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of Commerce and a former state senator, 
is president of the company. 

The Baltimore Flour Club held an in- 
teresting meeting on Dec. 8, the main 
subject under discussion being the im- 
portance of making delinquents in the 
trade live up to their contracts. Presi- 
dent Mears was instructed to appoint a 
committee to investigate the alarming 
abuse of canceling contracts on declining 
markets by the smaller trade, and report 
findings, with recommendations, to the 
next meeting of the club. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 11.—The declines 
and rallies in the local flour market this 
week shut off all demand for that prod- 
uct, so far as shipment from mills is 
concerned. Sharp advances in quotations 
were made early in the week, but on Fri- 
day exceptionally low prices were made 
by some of the big Minneapolis mills in 
the hope that more liberal buying would 
result, but the demand did not improve. 

Some of the flour men here seemed to 
be of the opinion that prices quoted were 
lower than conditions warranted, but 
their opinions did not go for much with 
buyers. Mill agents report that it is as 
difficult to interest buyers in the market 
as at any time during the past month. 
No one has any confidence in the situa- 
tion. Most dealers are looking for the 
market to go materially lower, and are 
governing their purchases accordingly. 

The flour trade in New England is 
having its share of trouble. The banks 
are pursuing a conservative policy, and 
loans are not so readily obtained as for- 
merly. Whether flour is to go higher or 
lower is not so much of a question at 
present as is the one of the banks financ- 
ing the deals. 

Some reselling has occurred, where 
holders were willing to accept a moderate 
loss on flour that had been refused, but 
probably not to exceed a half dozen cars 
in this market. The Boston trade is liv- 
ing up to its obligations, and in most in- 
stances where the mill refuses to make 
any reduction in the liability of the pur- 
chaser, the buyer is taking the flour and 
standing the loss with the best possible 
grace. 

The sharp advance in prices the first of 
the week had one good result, an increase 
in shipping directions on old contracts. 
Mill agents stated that they were more 
desirous of getting these shipping direc- 
tions than in selling flour. 

Minneapolis standard patents ranged 
up to $11.15 bbl in sacks, the first of the 
week, with $9.60 a low point during the 
latter part. Standard spring patents were 
held around $9.25 in sacks as an inside 
quotation. Spring clears were not of- 
fered, but there was a demand from a 
local concern for 5,000 bbls of spring 
clears and Boston agents were the re- 
cipient of numerous telegrams as to the 
standing of the firm making the bid, as 
the amount was an unusual one under 
present conditions, 

Hard winter flours were slow of sale 
and quoted in the range of $9.25@10.25 
bbl, in sacks. Soft winter patents quiet, 
with a range of $9.50@10 quoted. 
Straights are held at $9.25@9.75, and 
clears at $9@9.50. Rye flour dull, with 
$8.50@9 bbl, in sacks, quoted for white 
patent. 

Corn and oats products steady, with a 
quiet demand for corn meal and good in- 
quiry for oatmeal. 


NOTES 


Swartz’s Bakery, Inc., Boston, has been 
incorporated, with $10,000 capital. 

Recent visitors on ‘change: Lester 
Howard, Toledo; Charles B. Lee, Buf- 
falo; F. P. Sharpless, Columbus, Pa; 
J. F. Utley, Detroit; George W. Meril- 
lat, manager Sleepy Eye (Minn.) Mills; : 
J. S. Schloemer, Kansas City; F. W. 
Scholl, Indianapolis; W. C. House, Louis- 
ville; L. T. Sowle, Minneapolis. 

The local stock of unsold flour held 
by jobbers and other distributors on 
Dec, 1, as reported by the Chamber of 
Commerce, showed an increase ‘of 3,700 
bbls over the previous month. Accord- 
ing to the statement issued, on that date 
unsold stocks amounted to 28,774 bbls, 
compared with 25,023 on Nov. -1, and 


38,315 a year ago. 
’ Louis W. DePass. 
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Operating on an average of less than 
one third of capacity, the milts of the 
Pacific Northwest are nevertheless unable 
to dispose of production. Local and out- 
side domestic demand continues very 
light. 

There is no demand for export, except- 
ing a small movement to South and Cen- 
tral America. The Orient, however, is 
again showing interest, as the decline in 
wheat has placed Pacific flour close to a 
workable level. Millers believe that a 
further decline of 10c bu for wheat would 
develop a considerable movement of flour 
to Hongkong. 

Soft wheat flour quotations are on the 
basis of $9.50 bbl for family patent, in 
49-lb cottons, coast. 

Hard wheat top patents, carloads, on 
track, seaboard, 98-lb cottons: Dakota, 
$9.20@9.40; Montana, $8.70@9.10; Wash- 
ington milled, $8.25@8.90. 

Local millfeed is easier at $36 ton for 
mill-run in straight cars, delivered transit 
points. A considerable volume of Mon- 
tana millfeed is being sold on the north 
Pacific Coast. It is quoted as follows: 
bran, $29 ton; mixed feed, $30; mid- 
dlings, $31; low grade, $50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 15,385 29 
Last week ........ 52,800 11,031 21 
Oe GOO: veer ccese 52,800 44,483 84 
Two years ago..... 46,800 45,365 96 
Three years ago.... 46,800 45,623 97 
Four years ago..... 40,800 22,696 55 
Five years ago..... 40,800 23,685 68 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 


barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 12,298 22 
Last week ........ 57,000 16,779 29 
ZERP GOO o cccsevye 57,000 46,936 82 
Two years ago..... 57,000 35,739 62 
Three years ago.... 57,000 42,027 73 
Four years ago.... 57,000 37,150 65 
Five years ago..... 51,000 43,167 76 


FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 
Water shipments of flour and wheat 
from Puget Sound (Seattle and Tacoma) 
in November and for the cereal year 
were: 




















-——— Barrels ~ 
July 1 
Flour— Nov. to Dec, 1 
To—California ......... 81,307 259,084 
BIE ton ccededeces > enews 696,279 
Hawaii .... 10,415 23,774 
Orient 16,960 49,161 
South America ..... 40,589 101,092 
British Columbia ... 1,195 4,587 
Po eee T 1,437 10,051 
Aflantic POFtD ..600. ceecs 5,132 
TOOK chi ine cccesess 151,903 1,149,160 
Bushels 
July 1 
Wheat— Nov. to Dec. 1 
py | Pr ae re 3,733 
PPRTORR cccccctccve 1,038,853 2,934,897 
TERWOR scccscevess 2,317 3,121 
British Columbia .. 1,191 3,081 
South America .... - cesses 163,634 
BORIS se sevecsotdics 1,042,361 3,108,466 


NOTES 


The Waukon, Wash., feed mill has been 
sold to Cederblom Bros. 

The Fisher-Todd Feed Co., of Kirk- 
land, Wash., has been incorporated by 
John Fisher and Louise E. Todd. 

Ross R. Brattain has acquired the in- 
terests of A. J. Nickle, H. H. Catlin and 
Mr. Nealey, in the Tonasket (Wash.) 
Warehouse & Milling Co. 

The farmers’ associations of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and Idaho have started a 
“Buy a Barrel of Flour” campaign, which 
is meeting with some success. 

The General Steamship Corporation 


has applied to the Shipping Board for 
three steamships to operate from Pacific 
ports to Mediterranean ports. 

The Norwegian motorship Buenos Aires 
and the Danish motorship Siam have 
been chartered to load wheat cargoes at 
Vancouver, B. C., for Europe. 

The Luckenbach Lines, recently op- 
erating from San Francisco to the At- 
lantic seaboard, have re-established their 
service from north Pacific ports to the 
Atlantic. 

Charles A. Edwards, of Portland, vice 
president of and north Pacific Coast 
manager for A. O. Anderson & Co., ex- 
porters and importers, with branches at 
Portland and Seattle, has resigned. 

John S. Ferguson, until recently credit 
manager for the Albers Bros, Milling 
Co., Seattle, is now with the Seattle of- 
fice of the Vollmer Clearwater Co., Ltd., 
millers and grain dealers, of Lewiston, 
Idaho. 

Norton, Lilly & Co., general Pacific 
Coast agents for the Isthmian Line and 
for the Societé Generale de Transports 
Maritime 4 Vapeur, have announced that 
the sailings of the former will be in- 
creased from a fortnightly to a 10-day 
service, and of the latter to a monthly 
service instead of as heretofore at ir- 
regular intervals of six weeks to three 
months. 

The railroads having made application 
to the public service commission of Wash- 
ington for authority to continue the 
present car minimum of 48,000 lbs for 
grain and grain products within the state 
of Washington on and after Jan. 1, 
1921, which expires by limitation Dec. 
31, 1920, when a 36,000-lb minimum be- 
comes effective, the commission will hold 
a hearing. at Olympia, Dec. 15, concern- 
ing the reasonableness of the application. 
Provided that the mills and grain con- 
cerns agree on a 40,000-lb minimum for 
intrastate shipments of grain and grain 
products, which is likely, the railroads 
will probably withdraw their application 
for a 48,000-lb minimum. 





SAN. FRANCISCO 

Saw Francisco, Car., Dec. 11.—An en- 
tire lack of interest prevails in the flour 
market. Stocks held by jobbers and bak- 
ers are considered ample for their re- 
quirements for 60 to 90 days, and un- 
til such time as the market shows some 
signs of becoming stabilized little buying 
is expected in future requirements. A 
wide range in price prevails this week, in 
some instances $1.50 bbl. Mill prices, in 





Whére the Missouri River Generates 90,000 Horsepower of Electric Energy at Great Falls 


—"The Story of Great Falls.” 
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car lots, delivered San Francisco, ari; 
follows: Kansas standard patent, <q 
9.75; Dakota first patent, $9.50@1() 80; 
Montana first patent, $8.50@9.90; eas oe 
first clear, $6.50; Washington and (; 
gon straight grades, $8@9.50; cut- Ts, 
$7@9.50,—in 98’s, cotton. 

Millfeed suffered a very severe devine 
this week. The market is flooded ,, jt} 
offerings and, with an abundance 0; 
green feed available, little interest is | 
ing shown by feeders. Eastern bran |) 
mill-run were offered at $80@32 ton; °9- 
cific Coast bran and mill-run, $40@1_ 50 


NOTES 

November rains in California 
above normal. The soil during the 
tire month was in excellent conditio: 
fall plowing and seeding. 

The Holland California Trading 
Ltd., importers and exporters, Warn 
huizen, Holland, has opened a branc! 
fice at 760 Market Street, San Franc 

The Rice Association of California 1s 
recently issued a 16-page booklet cont: ‘n- 
ing its bylaws, uniform contracts, + ic 
standards, and. list of members and _ 5{ 
ficers. 

Chartering vessels, both refrigera or 
and common carriers, to ply betw. on 
the Pacific Coast and Atlantic seabo: 
to reduce the cost of freight and . ||] 
reach many of the best markets in ‘‘\ 
East, was the suggestion of the si ‘c 
market commission at the conference >{ 
associations engaged in marketing p 
ucts grown on the western coast. 

With the Yolo County rice crop alm: st 
a failure because of continued rains. a 
plan has been arrived at to save one r.« 
crop there from total failure. A_ flo°k 
of sheep has been turned into the fie 
as the sheep will fatten on rice and |\x 
pasturage will reduce the loss to ‘le 
growers. The report is that rice id 
sheep produce a heavier coat of wool tin 
those on other feed. 

R. C. 


ri 


Mason 





OREGON 

PortLanp, Orecon, Dec. 11.—Ther 
a more active movement in bakers flor 
than for several weeks past. The pric 
was advanced 50c to $8.75 when whi at 
went up, but when wheat started to drop 
the demand for flour slackened. P:! 
ents remain unchanged at $9.80. 

Millfeed is weak and slow. Mill-rin 
has been cut $3 to $37 ton. Other fecls 
are holding at the same prices as |:s| 
week, 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest: rn 
Miller: 


Flour 

Weekly output of 

capacity for week ti 
This week ........ 48,000 19,702 
Last week ........ 48.000 13,895 
WOGF GOO ceccsccce 42,600 24,317 
Two years ago .... 40,500 36,076 
Three years ago... 33,000 34,690 


After the 35c advance, the wil 
market declined 20c, but at the close 
the week rose 10c. A fair amount 
business was done in the country du: 
the week. The majority of farmers, h 
ever, would not sell on the big rise. Si: ce 
then, they are more disposed to let 0, 
but want the high prices. Closing w! 
bids at the Merchants’ Exchange: lh: 
white, $1.65 bu; soft white, $1.60; w!. te 
club, $1.64; hard winter and north: rn 
spring, $1.62; red Walla, $1.55. 

Several hundred tons of white o ts 
were sold this week at $40, The best id 
on gray oats was $37.50. There is 10 
demand for barley or eastern corn. 


GRAIN CHARTERS FOR EUROPE 

Three grain charters for wheat load 
for Europe have been announced 
Kerr, Gifford & Co., of this city. 
British steamer Eurydamas will get 
cargo here, and the Norwegian motors |p 
Buenos Aires and the Danish motors: |p 
Siam will load at Vancouver, B. C. 

The same firm has the Dutch steai °r 
Arakan now loading in the Portland | 
bor. This is the vessel that was the 
ject recently. of a spectacular salv 
feat off the California coast. 


= >= oe 


FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 


Flour shipments from the Colum!) 
River in the past month were 20,356 bi's 
to California, 19,761 to South Americ‘, 
15,738 to Atlantic ports, 11,375 to tie 
Orient, and 2,015 to Hawaii, the al 
69,245 bbls comparing with 270,’ 
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hipped in the same month last year. For 
oe pee to date, flour shipments have 
heen 993,244 bbls, as against 1,291,371 
shipped in the same period last season, . 
“\heat shipments last month were 669,- 
942 bus to Europe, 110,782 to South 
‘\ erica and small quantities to Califor- 
ind Hawaii. Total wheat shipments 
the season to date have been 8,486,- 
bus, compared with 1,247,698 in the 
period last year. 
J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 
Awncetes, Cat., Dec. 11.—Condi- 
here continue much the same as re- 
d last week, and, while there seems 
a little more interest in quotations, 
e buying is still quite slow. 
spread in prices seems to have 
wed down a little both as to flour 
illfeed. Montana standard patents 
oted at $9.20@9.40, with short pat- 
t $9.60, all in cotton 98's, f.o.b. Los 
es. Canadian flour is offered as low 
10. The spread in prices of Kan- 
indard patents is $10.15@10.85. 
tonseed meal, on a basis of 40 per 
vrotein, is offered at $47 ton. Utah- 
mixed feed is selling at $44@45, 
Kansas is offered at $38, with bids 
y as $30. Trading is slow. 
* * 
in informal dinner of the flour men 
e Los Angeles district, the flour 
rs, mill representatives, salesmen 
obbers of flour organized the-Los 
es Flour Men’s Club. I. V. Pearne, 
ombie & Co., was elected president, 
;. C. Maher, of the Fisher Flouring 
Co., secretary-treasurer. It is in- 
| through the social activities of the 
to establish a fellowship between 
titors that will bring about the 
t confidence in each other, this be- 
ssential to co-operative action in 
ming trade abuses. Credits will 
eceive their share of attention. 


W. R. Goerz. 








MONTANA 
vt Fats, Mont., Dec. 11.—It has 
vears since conditions have been so 
tled as at present in the local flour 
t. Prices sagged again this week, 
juotation on car lots, f.o.b. Great 
Falls, being $9.10 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
\ $9.25 charged for city deliveries. 
| light spurt in interest that accom- 
| last week’s strengthened market 
down again with the slump, and 
are few inquiries and little pur- 
ng. Millers state that buying is en- 
from hand to mouth, as stocks in 
ol of jobbers and bakers are light. 
lers are at about the same level as 
week, $4.85 for 98-lb cottons, $2.50 
for 49 Ibs. 
nand for millfeeds is stagnant, 
being quoted at $30 and mixed feeds 
’, with little movement. This condi- 
is partially due to the open winter 
) date, which has cut down the feed- 
rdinarily done, 
NOTES 
e Indian department this week be- 
operating a flour mill at Hays, 
ne County, with W. W. Gamber, for- 
y of Harlem, in charge. Henry 
I ss, miller at the Harlem flour mill, 
ted in getting the new mill in opera- 


F. White, of Dillon, former terri- 
| governor of Montana under the 
inistration of Benjamin Harrison, 
at his home on Dec. 4, at the age of 
He was governor of the ter- 
y when Montana was admitted to 
hood. 


ink contracts binding wheat grow- 
to market their wheat through a cen- 
board for a period of six years are 
g sent out by the Central Montana 
it Growers’ Association, which has 
leted plans to expand into a state- 
organization, with headquarters at 
istown. 
itwithstanding charges to the con- 
by certain farm organizations of 
state, millers of flour in Montana are 
rally following the state law creat- 
the Montana Trade Commission for 
lation of flour mills, according to the 
mission, which says that so far only 
complaints have been received, one 
‘ Chouteau County and one in Yellow- 
stone, 
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How the Streets 


The seventh annual convention of the 
Montana Union, American Society of 
Equity, will be held in Great Falls Feb. 
10-12, in connection with the sixth an- 
nual Co-Operators’ Congress. W. M. 
Burlingame, president of the Montana 
Equity, is in charge of the programme. 
Grain marketing problems will occupy 
the greater part of the attention of the 
meeting. 

The Montana Pure Seed Show will be 
held at Bozeman, Jan. 13-14, under the 
direction of the Montana Seed Growers’ 
Association, A. J. Ogaard, secretary. An 
attractive premium list is offered. Awards 
will be made on the basis of good seed, 
and all entries will be tested in the state 
grain laboratory. For that reason en- 
tries close on Dec. 25, in order that tests 
may be completed before the date of 
the show. 

Jared Watkins has resigned from the 
presidency of the Northwestern Grain 
Dealers’ Association to accept appoint- 
ment as its secretary, succeeding W. M. 
Day, recently of St. Paul. W. E. Gage, 
vice president, succeeds Mr. Watkins as 
president. Headquarters are in Great 
Falls. Mr. Watkins has been in the 
grain trade for the past 30 years. Un- 
til 1916 he was with the Rocky Mountain 
Elevator Co., and since then has been 
with the State Elevator Co. at Cascade. 

Joun A. Curry. 





UTAH 
Ocpen, Uran, Dec. 11—There was a 
listless market this week, with practically 
no response to either the small advances 
or declines elsewhere. Farmers are not 
showing any inclination to part with their 


‘wheat and other grain at the prices pre- 


vailing, remaining hopeful that there will 
be some advance. Grain dealers, on the 
other hand, are anticipating declines. The 
result is that the grain is remaining in 
storage, either in terminal elevators or on 
the farms. 

NOTES 


First grain for the Sperry Flour Co. 
mill in Ogden was run from the eleva- 
tors today, and the plant will be in opera- 
tion on test runs during the coming week. 

Co-operative marketing of grain and 
seeds, together with present methods of 
financing farmers through warehouse re- 
ceipts on wheat and aifaifa seed, wiii be 
one of the chief topics at the annual 
meeting of the Utah State Farm Bureau 
to be held Jan. 6-8 in Salt Lake. The 
farm bureau officials report that both 
plans are working successfully. 

With a view to devising means to ef- 
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in the Residence Section of Great Falls Look in the Summer 


fect immediate relief from transporta- 
tion problems and to enable farmers of 
Utah, Idaho and Nevada to get their 
crops to winter markets, a conference 
has been called at the Salt Lake Com- 
mercial Club for Dec. 15. Representa- 
tives of commercial clubs and chambers 
of commerce in the three states are ex- 
pected to attend. 

Arrangements have been completed for 
the annual convention of the Idaho Seed 
Growers’ Association, to be held Jan. 10- 
14 in Boise. A seed show will be con- 
ducted in connection with the convention. 
Considerable interest is being taken in 
the plans for wheat exhibits, because 
Idaho contestants were successful in win- 
ning several top places in the interna- 
tional contest recently held in Chicago, 

Governors and other officials of west- 
ern states met in Salt Lake yesterday 
and today to discuss plans for proposed 
federal legislation regarding irrigation 
projects of the West. Governor Davis, 
of Idaho, presided. The announcement 
was made that the western states will 
have a definite plan to place before Con- 
gress which will provide means of financ- 
ing new projects, but will not entail the 
heavy initial expenditures previously 
made from government funds for rec- 
lamation districts. 

W. E. Zuppann. 





LARGEST COTTON CROP SINCE 1914 


The cotton crop, which began the sea- 
son in the worst condition in 50 years, 
has turned out to be the largest since 
1914, with a production of 12,987,000 
bales, according to final federal esti- 
mates. The price paid producers Dec. 
1 was announced as 14¢ per lb, the low- 
est for that date since 1915. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututn, Mriynn., Dec. 138.—Flour trade 
last week was as slow and quiet as in 
the previous weeks. The holiday season 
always brings reduced business, and 
coupled with this there is the variable 
price situation that has been ruling for 
a long time. Very little business was 
booked, Buyers are exercising the ut- 
most caution, and prices are unchanged 
from a week ago. 

Interest in durum flour was quiet 
throughout the week. Actual business 
done was of a retail order. The wheat 
market was firmer today, and the mill 
advanced prices 10@15c bbl. 

The rye flour market was-unchanged 
this week, except for a price reduction 
of 25c bbl, Demand is entirely local, 
and comes only from established trade. 


—‘‘The Story of Great Falls.” 


The millfeed market was slow. The 
mild weather is contributing to this and 
not much change is anticipated until the 
weather turns colder. Sales are confined 
to small lots in mixed cars with flour. 
The light operation of mills causes a 
lack of much to offer. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
:. \.. SPRCUPTEeerrrrs 6,925 19 
BOE WOE cb ee sccceceesces 22,200 60 
rer er 30,905 84 


TWO FORTS BHO cisvcccosess RTOS 74 


NOTES 


Parker M. Paine, of Logan & Bryan, 
was here from Chicago on Friday. 


Interest in barley is very limited and 
prices are not much changed from a 
week ago, the range being 50@65c bu. 

Oats were weak last week, and closed 
today at a decline of several cents from 
a week ago. . Feeders supply about all 
the demand there is, 


W. O. Falk, Duluth manager of the 
office of C, C. Wyman & Co., of Minne- 
apolis, and Mrs, May Duby, were mar- 
ried last Wednesday. 

Vice President H. F. Salyards and G. 
H. Spencer are representing the Duluth 
Board of Trade at a conference of grain 
interests being held in Chicago today. 

Canadian wheat held in store here con- 
tinues to go out steadily to Minneapolis 
and other , are state milling points, and 
but little more remains to be moved for- 
ward of the old consignments. 

Julius H, Barnes was here from New 
York for a couple of days last week. 
Mr. Barnes and P. H. Ginder were hosts 


at a luncheon to Herbert Hoover at the - 


Kitchi Gammi Club on Thursday. 

The Hallet & Carey Co. has taken 
larger offices on the fourth floor of the 
Board of Trade Building. This company 
has handled a large part of the Canadian 
wheat that has been brought to Duluth 
and shipped to the interior. 

With water shipments to the East com- 
pleted for the season, spot demand for 
rye turned much easier, and futures also 
showed a softer undertone. Stocks are 
light, however, and any strong buying 
could easily harden up the market. 

The low stocks of wheat at Duluth- 
Superior resulted in an improvement in 
the marketings of cash wheat today. 
Samples displayed on the tables met buy- 
ers from both the milling and elevator 
trade at the going basis. The mills want- 
ed top grades of both spring and durum, 
leaving the balance to the elevators. 

' F, G, Cartson. 
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The week closed with very little new 
business on mills’ books. A decidedly 
firmer market the fore part of the week, 
with higher wheat necessitating an ad- 
vance in flour prices, had the effect of re- 
viving interest, but before any business 
could be closed the market dropped, and 
buyers are again holding off, awaiting 
developments. It is the firm belief of 
most millers that if the advances had held 
for the week, a nice volume of business 
would have been consummated. 

The disposition to stock up preceding 
the holidays and then withdraw until 
after inventory is entirely absent this 
year, buyers strictly adhering to their 
policy of buying only their absolute re- 
quirements. Stocks at inventory time, no 
doubt, will be smaller this year than 
ever before and, should inclement weath- 
er delay deliveries of flour contracted 
for, many buyers would undoubtedly find 
themselves in dire need of supplies. 

Quoting prices that will be any real 
guide is difficult, as ranges are wide and 
changes frequent, but as they approxi- 
mately stood at the close of the week 


they were: spring first patent $9.20@ 
9.60, standard $8.30@8.70, first clear 


$6.50@7; hard winter patent $9.10@9.40, 
straight $8.20@8.60, first clear $6.50@ 
7.20; soft winter patent $9@10.75, 
straight $8.40@8.70, first clear $6.50@7 

Demand from the South was very quiet, 
and many country mills reported busi- 
ness extremely dull in that section. The 
main factor to which this condition is 
attributable is the uncertain and fluctua- 
ting wheat market. Stocks there are ex- 
ceptionally low. There was no improve- 
ment in the demand from eastern mar- 
kets. Several inquiries were received 
early in the week when the market ruled 
strong, but little business resulted. 

The local market was very quiet all 
week. Just about the time millers had 
gotten buyers interested in quotations, 
there was a slump in the wheat market, 
which curbed any ripening business. 
Trading at the close was stagnant, with a 
weaker feeling, due to lower wheat, and 
buyers determined to hold off. . 

The millfeed market was very dull, and 
several track cars of middlings and a 
split car of bran and middlings were car- 
ried over. Soft winter bran sold at the 
close at about $30@31, hard at $29, brown 
shorts at $32, and gray shorts at $33. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week .............+-+ 20,400 40 
EeOGt WOOK wcccvcsvcscacese 29,400 58 
EP ME Nee ccertevciscce 43,600 86 
Two years ago .........+-. 37,300 74 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Wee WOE cciesossscsoccas 33,800 44 
i STE 36,200 47 
BOGE GBS occas cccscvcceses 58,200 75 
Two years Ago ........e66% 58,200 756 


NOTES 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Merchants’ Exchange, held 
Dec, 7, a resolution was adopted author- 
izing trading in wheat for delivery in 
May, 1921, commencing Dec. 15. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
this week ordered the suspension until 
Jan. 17 of the proposed cancellation of 
the existing rates of 104% and 11% per 
100- lbs on grain to Louisville and Cin- 





cinnati from St. Louis, where shipments 
do not consist of grain reconsigned at St. 
Louis. 

Farmers of Mississippi County met at 
Charleston, Mo., Dec. 4, and organized a 
co-operative elevator company, with $100,- 
000 capital stock, under the name of the 
Mississippi County Elevator Co. Fifteen 
directors were elected, and they will elect 
the officers who will have charge of the 
company, which has bought an elevator of 
the Charleston Milling Co. 

Within two weeks, the members of the 
Merchants’ Exchange will meet in caucus 
to nominate officers for next year. Ac- 
cording to an unwritten rule, the first 
vice president is promoted to the office of 
president. The present first vice presi- 
dent, Harry H. Langenberg, of Langen- 
berg Bros, Grain Co., will not allow his 
name to be presented to the caucus. The 
friends of Bert H. Lang, former vice 
president of the United States Grain 
Corporation, have circulated a petition 
calling upon him to accept. Mr. Lang 
sent a letter to the committee in which he 
stated that he was about to embark in a 
business which will require his entire time 
and must decline the honor of serving 
as their president. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Dec. 11—With the 
wheat market still declining, mills are 
quoting lower prices to the trade here, 
with northwestern mills far below Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma quotations. It is re- 
ported that northwestern mills are using 
Canadian wheat. 

Jobbers and merchants have been tak- 
ing heavy losses on flour booked, and the 
process of liquidating contracts with 
smaller bakers who booked at higher 
prices and present values is exceedingly 
slow. 

Flour prices, on track, quoted to deal- 
ers here by mills, basis 98-lb cottons: 
spring wheat flour, $8.20@10; hard win- 
ter wheat 95 per cent patent, $9.20@9.50; 
short patents, $9.60@10; soft winter 
wheat flour, $9.80@10.15; short patents, 
$10.10@10.40, 

Feedstuffs, per bushel, in bulk: corn, 
old stock, No. 2 yellow $1.05, No. 2 white 
$1.07; oats, No. 2 white 6lc, No. 3 white 
60c; wheat bran, per 100 Ibs, on track, 
tagged, $2@2.05. 

Corn products, quotations by dealers, 
per 100 lbs, sacked: meal, nominal; cream 
meal, $2.70; grits, coarse $2.75, fine $2.75. 

Grain inspected since Dec. 1: wheat, 
628 cars; corn, export 16, local 15; oats, 
export 3, local 31; rye, export, 18; barley, 
export 27, local 2. Inspected outward on 
shipboard: wheat, 6,970 bus. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 
bus; corn, 79,000; oats, 47,000; 
000; barley, 609,000. 

Georce L. 


FOREIGN TRADE FINANCE 


(Continued from page 1323.) 

“Furthermore, the war has brought to 
us a transformation. We no longer need 
to export commodities in payment of 
principal and interest that we borrowed 
from abroad when we were young. On 
the other hand, we have to receive vast 
quantities of commodities or some form 
of payment for the sum of money that 
we have now loaned to Europe. 

“In addition to this I believe that we 
have today an equipment and a skill in 
production that yields us a surplus of 
commodities for export beyond any com- 
pensation that we can usefully take by 
way of imported commodities. 





4,427,000 
rye, 17,- 


Ferry. 





VITAL TO EVERY WORKMAN 

“Gold and remittances and services 
cannot cover this gulf in our trade bal- 
ance. On the other hand, it is vital to 
every workman in the United States that 


Europe shall recover her exchange, her 
production, shall recover her standard 
of living or we shall be dragged down to 
European standards. 

“To me there is only one remedy, and 
that is by the systematic permanent in- 
vestment of our surplus production in 
reproductive works abroad. We thus re- 
duce the return that we must receive to 
a return of interest and profit, and we, 
as the states in Europe before the war, 
must take compensation for the labor 
of our people in the accrument of our 
assets. outside of our borders. 

“The investment of capital in repro- 
ductive works is the most beneficent 
operation that can be done to humanity. 
Short time credits on consumable com- 
modities would only stave off this evil 
day. They must be long time invest- 
ments of that character of enterprise 
that will build up these standards. 

“We have so far but little financial 
machinery and but little personnel in the 
United States devoted to such purpose, 
nor can we upbuild this necessary link in 
our new economic chain until our govern- 
ment is prepared to give protection and 


- support to Americans interested -in the 


development of American enterprise 
abroad. 

“Now, it is far better that these prob- 
lems be solved by the processes of busi- 
ness and the individual initiative of man, 
than that they be attempted by our gov- 
ernment. The resort to direct loans by 
our government to foreign governments 
with the intent of promoting commerce, 
can lead only to a dozen vicious ends. 
In such loans a great nation such as ours 
cannot exact a higher rate from the gov- 
ernment to which such moneys are loaned 
than our government must pay. 

“We could not enter upon investment 
banking through the government, and 
under these circumstances foreign mer- 
chants and foreign manufacturers re- 
ceiving subloans from their governments, 
the money originating in the United 
States, will receive their capital at lower 
rates than our own citizens. 

“The whole process of intergovern- 
mental loans is involved in inflation, in 
waste and in intrigue. The only direct 
loans of our government from today on 
should be humane loans to prevent star- 
vation. 

“Now, direct loans from our govern- 
ment to foreign governments are a dif- 
ferent process than loans from our gov- 
ernment to our merchants or upon our 
merchants’ guaranties. Such is the basis 
of the War Finance Corporation. And, 
indeed, the process of that corporation 
does forefend us from many of these 
difficulties. 

“These loans, however, are in the main 
temporary loans. They are not loans in 
reproductive expenditures. And I do 
not wish to say that the War Finance 
Corporation should not in the last resort 
possibly be revived, but every avenue of 
private initiative should be exhausted be- 
fore this is attempted. 

“The world is not alone in need of 
credit machinery. It is in need of some 
economic statesmanship. Before the 
foundation for economic recovery can be 
laid, we must have peace. The German 
indemnity must be definitely fixed at an 
intelligent sum that will enable Ger- 
many’s return to production and to com- 
merce. Livable conditions must be set- 
tled with Russia. There can be no re- 
covery in this world so long as hundreds 
of millions of people are not engaged in 
productive enterprise. 

“The world has got to stop this orgy 
of expenditure on armament, European 
governments must cease to balance their 
budgets by issuing paper money if ex- 
change is ever to be righted. These are 
indeed no theories. On one minor item 
alone, the American farmer is today pay- 
ing a toll on every hog he ships to mar- 
ket, because the fat consumption of Ger- 
many continues below normal. 

“T hope this meeting will result in the 
purpose for which you have assembled. 
It will be a milestone in the development 
of organized co-operation between our 
banks, our business men, our farmers 
and our workmen.” 


AUTHOR OF EDGE BILL SPEAKS 


Senator Walter Edeae, of New Jersey, 
father of the Edge bill, under which the 
export corporation is to be formed, de- 
clared that every time the~government 
went into business it lost money. “On 
practical, rather than sentimental, lines, 
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this is a crucial time,” said the seatoy. 
“It is-a time in which the tenden y ;, 
toward governmental paternalism, ; thee 
than restoration of private busines. jp. 
dependence and initiative, a time \y}ie, 
‘the easiest way’ is apt to seem the ect 
way, and when nostrums or Pallis tives 
appeal to the people, rather thay th. 
eradication of basic evils and the cur, 
of the fundamental ills. 

“To my mind, there can be no jor. 
effective cure for domestic business {a9. 
nation or decline than the develo) ent 
of foreign markets for America) ex. 
ports. Also, there can be no more sg. \in(- 
ly beneficial course for every cla-. 9; 
American citizens than to get their soy. 
ernment out of private business an. yo. 
strict its relations with business to |. sit. 
mate co-operation and encourage) \ept. 
Yet foreign markets cannot be deve. eq 
to the ultimate in a day, and it ma _ he. 
too, that we are not yet prepar | to 
undertake that task without some » ¢as- 
ure of actual government aid. 

“It has been suggested that the \Vay 
Finance Corporation be re-establish: | to 
help the farmers finance their ex) »rts, 
While I am opposed to government \ar 
ticipation in private business, I am not 
unreasonably adamant, but it mus ly 
distinctly specified that its help is |» he 
open to all, and not confined to the | iie- 
fit of a select circle, be it of farme:. or 
patent medicine producers. 

“In a recent report the Depart) ent 
of Commerce says the total Amer «an 
exports of raw materials, foodstuffs ind 
manufactures for the 10 months en: ing 
in October aggregated $6,706,000,00\ or 
$350,000,000 more than the same period 
in 1919. Of the exports this year, food- 
stuffs and food animals ran to $1,'\ \0,- 
000,000, or nearly 24 per cent of the 
total: At the same time, American iin- 
ports increased to $4,692,000,000 fiom 
$3,098,000,000, and as our imports in- 
crease just so will the foreign exchi iy 
condition move toward a balance wiiic! 
will encourage the purchase of Amer van 
goods by foreign customers. 

“Those of you who recently have !ven 
abroad know that the countries of !‘u- 
rope are crying for American goods of 
all kinds; but, also, they know that !\u- 
rope is not going to purchase at present 
exchange rates one cent’s worth more of 
goods than it absolutely has to have. 


COMMITTEE 


ta 


ORGANIZATION NAMED 


Committees were appointed to prepire 
plans and resolutions, with instructions 
to report on Saturday. John M. Falvey, 
of Boston, headed the _— and seo 
committee, and Waldo Newcomer, prvsi 
dent of the National Exchange Bank of 
Baltimore, the committee on resoluti: 1s 
Mr. Fahey reported that his commi' ‘« 
had been unable to prepare an adequate 
plan of organization because of lack ot 
time, but offered a resolution calling ‘or 
the appointment of a permanent org:ii- 
zation committee of 30, empowered to 
appoint a board of governors, trus{:es 
and permanent officials. John McHush, 
chairman of the commerce and marine 
committee of the American Bank rs’ 
Association, was made chairman of || 
permanent committee. The preside ic) 
of the corporation was offered to |i, 
but he declined. 

Julius H, Barnes, former presiden! ot 
the United States Grain Corporat )n, 
who was present and was made a m1) 
ber of the permanent committee, s 
suggested as president. Other mem!) rs 
of the permanent committee are Joh: 5 
Drum, San Francisco; Herbert How «r, 
Palo Alto, Cal; Paul Warburg, \.\ 
York; James B. Forgan, Chicago; 
thur Reynolds, Chicago; Thomas EF. ‘ 
son, Chicago; Alexander Legg, Chic: 0; 
Joseph Defrees, Chicago; J. R. How 
ard, Chicago; Frank G. Wetmore «1 
Harry A. Wheeler. Edward Clifford was 
chosen as secretary. 


C. H. Cwatte> 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour ot 
and foreign shipments by mills of M 
apolis and Duluth; also by.63 ‘‘outside”’ 








with a daily capacity of 69,935 bbls, ! 
Jan. 1, 1920, to Dec. 4, 1920, with 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
--—-Output— --Expo! 
1920 1919 1920 1519 
Minneapolis -13,942 16,149 212 
OE, WO « ccscce 364 532 ef 
Duluth-Superior 780 1,035 ve 
Outside mills .. 8,020 10,816 44 ‘ 
Totale .«c... 23,106 28,532 256 ° 1 
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KANSAS CITY, DEC, 11 


Quotations on hard winter wheat 


sis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, 
ity, prompt shipment: 


Perereri et $9.10@ 


EED—Very 
nillfeed market during 
mand existed for bran, 
ef local short sellers. Little 
s reported for shorts. Prices 
fairly stationary. Quotations, 
\0-lb sacks: bran, $25@26; 
;.50@26.50; gray shorts, 
r—After pronounced 
market, Monday, bearish 
trolled the situation and pri 
sss of approximately 7c for 
1 the most part, buying was 
for the supplies on hand. M 
y buyers at no time during 
i export interests failed to take 
Cash prices: No. 
£1,64@1.65; No. 2 $1.64@1.66, 
21.63; No. 3 $1.63@1.64, medi 
No. 4 $1.60@1.61, 
ft wheat, No. 
‘5, No. 3 $1.91@1.92, 


the we 
largely 


strength 


No. 


While offerings were very 
more than sufficient to take 
mand, and prices for the 
veral cents. Cash prices: 
2 72@78c, No. 3 70@7l1c, 
ellow corn, No. 2 70@7\1c, 
No. 4 64@65c; mixed corn, 
No. 38 683@64c, No. 4 62@638c. 
S RECEIPTS 
-—Receipts- 
1920 1919 

s. 6,825 21,775 46,15 71, 
501,200 1,725,300 1,341, 300 1,316,2 
117,750 272,500 83,750 115 
61,200 122,400 63,000 104, 
18,700 8,800 50,600 , ® 
) 65,500 52,500 53,700 26. 
~ 1,020 1,140 1,940 3, 
5,316 8,652 2,664 4, 


wl 











LOUIS, DEC. 11 
Spring first patent 
$8.30@8.70, first clear 
patent $9.10@9.40, 
st clear $6.50@7.20; 
'@10.75, straight 


@7. 


ST. 
$6.50 « 


soft 
$8.40 @8.70, 


Soft winter bran sold at 
$30@31, hard $29, 
and gray shorts $33. 
Receipts, 265 cars, against 
Demand quiet, 
ices: No. 1 red, 
3 red, $1.95; No. 
Receipts, 211 cars, 
hanged to 2c lower; 
rm prices: No. 2 corn, 76c; 
{ No. 4 corn, 73c; No. 6 co 
l yellow, 86c; No. 2 yellow, 7 
yellow, 74@74%c wh 
white, 74c; No. 4 white, 70c; 


bre, 


No. 2 
$1.82. 


$2.01; 
1 hard, 
against 1 





GOODS—City mills quote, 
rn meal, $2.15; cream meal, $2. 
hominy, $2.35. 

Unchanged to lc lower; 
ceipts, 177 cars, against 122. Cl 
s: No. 1 oats, 51%c; No. 2 
dard, 50%@51c; No. 3 white, 


1 $1.67@1. 
me- 


No. 
No. 
No. 


$9.20@9. 


f.o.b. 


9.30 
8.30@8. 50 
6.85 @7.25 
5.75 @6.25 
little change occurred 


ek. 

on 
in- 
re- 
per 


brown 


$27 @28. 


in 


influ- 


ces 
the 
in- 
ills 
the 
all 
68, 


um 


medium $1.57 
1 $1.96@1.97, No. 
4 $1.87 


9 


@ 


light, 
care 
week 


rite 


wwe 


AND SHIPMENTS 


—, -—Shipments—, 
ere 1919 


825 

250 
,000 
000 
300 
000 
200 
656 


60, 
07; 


straight $8.20 
winter 
first 


the 


brown 


214 
prices unchanged, 
red, 


68. 


demand 
No. 


rn, 
7@ 
ite, 


No. 


in 100-lb 


25; 


demand 


os- 


oats, 


49 


S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7~Receipts— 

1920 1919 1920 

Ss... 63,330 100,640 72,200 
839,097 409,200 429,435 
334,085 608,400 112,730 
468,000 448,000 293,040 

; OF Tr 5,890 et 
is.. 43,200 6,250 








CHICAGO, DEC, 11 
‘—Prices, carload and round 
cago: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Minneapolis brands, % 

er 196 lbs, to the retail 

RU cosecececcecsieves very} tee 
ents, jute 8.90@ 
raights, jute 8.50@ 
COPS, JUS ceo cisvecesss 7.00@ 
ear, 140 lbs, jute...... 5.20@ 
’ spring patents, jute. 8.90@ 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


suthern, jute 
southern, jute 


ICHOPM, FUOD ocdctcsctcrie 6.50@6. 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 

ent, Kansas, jute ....... $8.90@9 
» per cent 
nsas, jute 


RYE FLOUR 
r, white, jute, per bbl... 
r, standard, jute 
\T—Premiums held strong, 
ik of 20c in futures from the hi 
irly in the week. 
were light, and No. 


7.10@7. 


1 and No. 


-Shipments 

1919 
115,300 
411,120 
266,850 
358,295 


SAN ee: 


8.40@8. 


- $8.40@8. 


s— 


4,620 


lots, 


40 


Saco 


25 
66 
1 


.50 
-65 
80 


.50 
90 
40 


80 
60 


despite 


gh 


Offerings of red 


2 


brought 33@36c over December. Export bids 
on hard winters at the last were 29c over 
Chicago December at the Gulf, and 3lc over 
for prompt shipment at Baltimore. Range 
of prices, with comparisons: 
This week Last week Last year 
1 red...201%@208 191% @197 vee@ens 
red...195 @207 180 @192% 245 @246 
hard..173 @189% 165% @170% 260@264 
hard. .186% @188% 162 @1i75 250 @265 
nor, 8.178 + Smee 166 > Sak 810@320 
cecee ceoce@oececs 312@319 
-167 o ise 161 Oi8ik 320 @335 
CORN—Prices were highest about mid- 
week, and lowest at the close. Offerings 
were ample, with 50,000 bus sold today to 
the seaboard and a better eastern trade. 
The range: 
This week Last week 
-@71%61 @.... 135 
mix.... 67% 6£@72%59 @72 135 
mix.... 69 @77 63%@75 
mix.... 70%@79 66 @73 142 
mix.... 76 @79% 71 
78% @79% 72 
FHlecsee 67 @78%67 @.... 
FOlwcecs 69 @80 67 @72% 
FEl.sces 69 @8s0 70 4 140 
eee 73% @83 72 144 
FOl. vce 78 @86 ae 
yel..... 82 @86 
white... 70%@77 65. 
white... 77 @81 71% @77% .....@..... 
white.. 80% @81% 71 
OATS—Shipping demand better, with 25, 
000 bus sold today for export to the sea- 
board. Offerings light. Withdrawals from 
store for the week were nearly 200,000 bus 
No. 2 white and No. 3 white for shipment. 
Premiums were irregular. The range: 
This week Last week Last year 


4 bo DO bo 


Last year 
@137% 
@144 


Mis. 20 


135 @137 
138% @144 
@155 
@154 


PR WH DWT AH DR WROD 








4 white. 464%@50 45 @48% 1% @80% 

3 white. 48% @51 46% @49% 78 @84 

2 white. 50 @52 47% @51% 81 @S84 

1 white. 50 @51% 48%@50% 82 @84 
RYE—Prices irregular. No. 2 ranged $1.55 

@1.67, compared with $1.42%@1.52% last 

week, and $1.57@1.64 last year. The close 

was at $1.54% @1.561 December closed 


today at $1.54%, and May at $1.40. 

BARLEY—Pearl makers and 
were fair buyers, and offerings 
large. Range for the week was 60@98c, 
or about the same as last week, compared 
with $1.40@1.67 last year. The close was at 
a range of 85@95c. December closed at 65c 
and May at 71%c, the former being off ic 
for the week. 

CORN GOODS 
fair. Corn flour $2.50 
meal $2.10, pearl hominy 
hominy $2.10, per 100 Ibs, 
oats are selling below cost, owing to sharp 
competition, the range bein $2.85@3 per 
90-lb sack. Oatmeal $3.80@3.40 per 100 lbs, 
the lowest of the season. 

LINSEED MEAL—Moderate 
48 per ton, f.o.b, Chicago. 


WEER’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


maltsters 
were not 





arket easy, with trade 
cream meal $2, corn 
$2.15, granulated 
in car lots. Rolled 


sale at $46@ 











Week's receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 
7-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bblis..... 181 252 22 203 
Wheat, bus.... 889 409 446 
Corm, DUB. cccse 992 1,612 685 
Oats, bus... 1,099 1,129 1,063 
Rye, bus....... 112 68 164 
Barley, bus.... 291 184 176 154 
BUFFALO, DEC, 11 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: Spring 
BUOGt DACEME GHEINT .ecccccccccses ---@9.50 
BOO MOTS BECOME ccc cs vvcececcecsese .. @9.25 
WISE CIORP .ccccccccccccsccccscnes «+» @8,00 
BOCONE CIORP .ccscccecvccceseccvecs -+@5.76 
Se WU WEISS ccc wocctvecaacece -@9.85 
Bees GOUGUERS 6 ces cececcscccocsses - @9.25 
Sac cked 
Pe: ROP GO 6 6.6 6:66 60040058 06 be eies @ 32.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... -.@31.00 
po BR PPT reerererereereeerry - .@37.00 
WPIOUP WAIGGIINGS ss cccccccccseses - @40.00 
Ree BO BOP. FOR. sccc cc ccsdtecs - @46.90 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 50. 00 @ 52.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... - @40.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... ..@ 40.00 


- @42.00 


white, per ton ‘ 
- @ 41.00 


43 per cent 


Hominy feed, 
Cottonseed meal, 


Ge MOE, DOP GOR. ce ves cccésvcts . . @43.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks ....... é'sue > 3.40 
Oat feed, sacked, per ton ...... o oes s @20.00 
BETO, INO. B sccccccvsveccsccscces "@ 1.72 

WHEAT—Bids for soft winter w whe sat were 


and the track re- 
shippers refusing 


asking prices, 
in store, 


6@8e under 
ceipts were put 
to sell 

CORN—The market opened 2c higher, and 
declined later, closing at 2c lower than last 
Saturday, with light offerings and feed mill- 
ers bidding lower prices. Corn will be 
wanted here next week, as buyers are short 
of supplies. Closing: No. 1 yellow, 94c; No. 
2 yellow, 94c; No. 3 yellow, old 93c, new 
89c; No. 4 yellow, old 90c, new 86c; No. 5 
yellow, new, 82c; No. 6 yellow, new, 79c,— 
on track, through billed. 

OATS—While there was a good demand, 
prices closed 2c lower than last week. The 
offerings were taken daily, and at the close 
buyers were still in the market, especially 
for good weights. Closing: No. 1 white, 
57%c; No. 2 white, 57c; No. 3 white, 54%c; 
No. 4 white, 51c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—tThe few lots of spot here were 
held above buyers’ views, and no sales for 
shipment were made. Quotations: malting, 


95c@$1.03; feed, 85@90c,—on track, through 
billed, 

RYE—No market here, there being no re- 
ceipts, 





DULUTH, DEC. 11 
FLOUR—Nominal prices’ today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 
1920 1919 
Family patent.... $8.50@8.75 $.....@14.10 
Bakers patent..... 8.25@8.50 Peers of 
First clear, jute... 7.75@8.25 9.50@10.00 
Second clear, jute. 5.75@6.25 7.00@ 7.50 
No. 2 semolina 9.00@9.25 12.75 @13.00 
Durum patent 8.75 @9.00 12.50@12.75 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 
1920 1919 
Wee, B GRRMOMPME. cc cciaiccs $4.15 $4.40 
Pure white rye ......... 4.45 4.70 
We. 8 GOFE FYE ccccccccce 4.25 3.40 
wee, © GOR THO 6 cvcsvcsacs 3.95 — 
No. 8 FF pcccsvvectcsece 3.75 3.95 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
For weeks ending as follows: 


1920 bbis 1919 bbIs 1918 bbis 
Dee. 11.. 6,880 Dec. 13..30,695 Dec. 14..26,55 
Dec, 4...21,990 Dec. 6...30,990 Dec, 7...é 
Nov. 27.19,615 Nov. 29.29,630 Nov. 30.27,230 
Nov. 20.24,200 Nov. 22.27,955 Nov. 23.21,340 
WHEAT—Traders were disposed to buy 
futures at the start on reported export de- 
mand, and prices responded readily to the 
strengthening influence. When the foreign 


Prices 
were at 
market 


receded. 
the close 
The cash 


market 
and at 


buying slackened, 
lost almost daily, 
low basis for the week. 
was correspondingly lower with the futures. 
With navigation about over, the call for 
supplies to ship east has fallen down. In 
spring wheat, mills picked up the choice 
dark stuff, while elevators cared for the 
rest of the offerings. Elevators handled the 
durum, cleaning up offerings coming out 
for sale, 


CASH WHEAT CLOSING PRICES 
Daily closing 
track, during the 
—Dark northern- 
- 


prices of cash wheat, on 
week, in cents per bushel: 
1dk hd 
Montana 


— —e. 


170 b 166 @169 172%@175% 
168% @171% 164% @167% 170% @173% 
167% @170% 168% @166% 167% @169% 
160% @1638%..... -@157 161% @163% 
16214 @164% 5 163% @165% 


1 

0170 

D178 72 @175 
173 





Amber durnins ‘ ow Durum—~ 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No.2 
Dec, 4.... 173 171 171 169 
Dec. 6.... 179% 177% 177% 175% 
Dec. 7 172 170 170 168 
Dec. 8 170% 168% 168% 166% 
Dec. 9... 167% 165% 165% 163% 
Dec. 10. 160 158 156 154 
Dec. 11.... 162% 160% 158% 156% 
Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 
——S pring—~ --Durum Winter 
Dec. March Dec. March Dec. 
Dec. 4 163 165% 166 166% 162 
Dec, 6... 171 175 173% 175% 170 
Dec. 7... 166 167% 166 168 165 
Dec. 8... 164% 165% 164% 166% 163% 
Dec. 9%... 163% 163% 162% 164% 162% 
Dec. 10... 159 157% 156 158 158 
Dec. 11... 159% 159% 158% 160% 158% 


Closing prices of coarse grain in cents per 


bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 1 Barley 

Dec, 4 os -@45% 145 50@ 67 
mee; Bosca -@48% 152% 50@ 67 
OM FT sccet seven 149% 55@ 72 
mee, BS iiss 6s QS 149% 55@ 72 
a Sree -@47 149 55@ 72 
Dee, 26 .ccce & @ 46 143% 45@ 60 
Dec. 11 ..... 45% @46% 145% 50@ 65 
Dec. 13, 1919 77% @79% 159% 118@146 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

teceipts and shipments by weeks ended 


Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


o—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 





Wheat 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Spring - 144 30 2,649 114 14 2,134 
Durum -1,243 94 1,422 1,827 11 188 
Winter .... 25 18 243 1 6 116 

Totals ..1,412 142 4,314 1,942 31 2,438 
Oeste esecces 40 3 67 2 22 ee 
eee 337 157 216 408 as ee 
Barley 16 2 207 95 49 17 
Flaxseed 239 14 185 27 330411 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Dec. 11, 


and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
7~Wheat stocks—, -———grade——, 





1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
bus bus bus cars cars’ cars 
1 dk nor } 
1,2 nor § 5 38 3,610 32 6 1,628 
3 dk nor 
3 nor j 4 17 92 25 8 63 
All other 
spring .. 85 280 875 44 4 201 
1 am dur} 
1,2 dur jf 61 428 1,489 133 10 472 
All other ° 
durum .. 586 1,794 1,234 76 28 91 
Winter .... 1 8 932 12 8 187 
Mixed ..... o 2 506 47 677 
Totals 742 2,567 8,232 828 111 3,219 





Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


--—Domestic—, -——Bonded——7"/ 


1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Oats .2,261 338 189 ee ee 3 
ct MEE 151 3,121 409 ee a ee 
Barley. .... 82 27 676 1 4 77 
Flaxseed ..1,298 82 238 1 


NOVEMBER GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments for the month of 
November, from Duluth-Superior, this year 








and last, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-~-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
WES occ tense 7,556 2,842 9,568 
CES csscccveae 209 34 35 
BPS. csctovewons 2,216 922 2,103 
} | METER » 772 156 995 
Bonded ..... 1 21 1 
Flaxseed ...... 539 81 960 
Totals .....0. 11,343 4,056 13,662 5,888 
FLAXSEED—Market nervous and irregu- 
lar. Slow offerings and fairly good demand 
early in the week rallied prices, but market 
later made substantial declines Heaviness 


prevailed the closing day, with lowest prices 
of the week registered. January finished on 





bottom, the other issues 3c above it. Net 
change against close of Dec. 4, 3@5c. Cash 
market slow under limited receipts and of- 
ferings. Spot No. 1 is quotable 9c under 
the May. Lake shipping closed for the sea- 
son, Stocks now stand at 1,299,000 bus, an 
increase of 205,000 on the week. 
RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 
7——Close——— 
Opening Dee. 18 
Dec. 6 High Low Dec. 11 1919 
Dec. ..$2.14 $2.20 $2.08 $2.11 $5.37 
Jan. 2.19 2.22 2.14 2.14 5.22 
May 2.24 2.32 2.17 2.20 4.80 
TOLEDO, DEC, 11 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.0.b. mill, $8.85@9.50. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran ............ $37.00 @ 40.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed...... 38.50 @ 42.00 
Winter wheat middlings........ 410.00 @ 43.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ - @ 45.00 


Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... d +.» @ 8.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 14 contract. 
CORN 19 contract, 


46 cars, 


Receipts, 64 cars, 





OATS—Receipts, 30 cars, 6 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts— -Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Wheat, bus.. 266,400 47,600 2 40,221 
Corn, bus.... 77,500 68,750 5,333 30,971 
Oats, bus.... 61,500 45,100 34,615 31,219 
NEW YORK, DEC, Il 


FLOUR—Market conditions practically 
unchanged from last week. General tone of 
prices firmer, mills making few reductions. 
Some export demand, but almost entirely for 
lower grades. Large buyers, such as bak- 
seem to have provided for needs. In 
some quarters, deliveries reported improved, 
but financial situation hampering greatly. 
Price range: fancy patents, $9.50@10; stand- 
ard spring patents, $8.75@9.25; first spring 
clears, $7.25@8; soft winter straights, $8.50 
@9%; hard winter straights, $8.75@9.25; hard 
winter patents, $9.25@9.75; hard winter 
clears, $7.25@8,—all in jute. Receipts, 213,- 
bbls. 

WHEAT—Lower prices at end of week 
again served to undermine confidence. Lim- 
ited export sales, with moderate influence on 
values, Cash premiums at seaboard well 
maintained. Prices: No. 2 red, c.i.f., $1.88%; 
No. 2 hard winter, $1.88%; No. 2 mixed 
durum, $1.86%. Receipts, 3,437,100 bus, 

CORN—Sharp break, due to pronounced 
increase in pressure from the country. Re- 
ceipts expected to increase in near future. 
Export sales had little influence on market. 
Prices: No. 2 yellow, 99c; No. 2 mixed, 94c; 
No. 2 white, 94c. Receipts, 56,000 bus. 

OA Market felt pressure of large coun- 
try offers and increased hedging operations. 
Action of other markets also had depress- 
ing influence. Prices were 61@67%c, ac- 
cording to quality. Receipts, 130,000 bus. 


ers, 











P MILWAUKEE, DEC, 11 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, 


lots, 


car 








bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 
Spring patent, cotton ........... 9.75 
Spring straight, cotton .......... 8.75 
Piret clear, COttOM .cccccssccsses 7.00 
-Second clear, cotton .........406. @5.30 
Rye flour, white, cotton ......... 8.75 @9.25 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ....... 8.00 @8.20 
Rye flour, dark, cottom .......... 5.20@7.50 
Kansas patent, cottom ........... @9.00 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton ....... 2.25 @2.40 
Corn meal, 100 lbs, cotton ........ 2.10@2.30 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton ....... 2.10@2.25 
MILLFEED—Steady. Standard bran, $29 
@30; standard fine middlings, $26.50@27; 
rye feed, $26; flour middlings, $30@32; red 
dog, $43@45; oil meal, $45; hominy feed, 
$35.50,—all in 100-1b sacks. 
WHEAT—Declined 5c. Receipts, 29 cars. 
Demand good from shippers, red winter 


having the best call. No. 1 northern, $1.60 
@1.85; No. 2, $1.55@1.80; No. 3, $1.50@1.75. 

BARLEY—Off 2@3c. Receipts, 178 cars. 
Choice in good demand, but low grades slow 
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of sale. No. 3, $1.01@1.03; No. 4, 70c@ 
$1.02%; feed and rejected, 65@80c. 

RYE—Dropped 38@ic. Receipts, 72 cars. 
Demand good from shippers, but millers out 
of the market most of the time. No. 1, 
$1.58@1.68; No. 2, $1.58@1.63; No. 8, $1.48 

62. 

CORN—Declined 4@5c. Receipts, 110 
cars. Demand good from shippers and in- 
dustries, Movement expected to increase 
from now on. No. 3 yellow, 75@81%c; No. 
4 yellow, 73@80c; No. 3 mixed, 71@77c; 
No. 3 white, 71@82c, 

OATS—Off ic. Receipts, 110 cars. De- 
mand good from shippers and industries for 
the best grades. Movement light. No. 2 
white, 49@52%c; No. 3 white, 48@52c; No. 
4 white, 46@50c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


gee Py --Shipments— 

1920 919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 32,550 11, 200 47,320 26,690 
Wheat, bus.. 274,031 112,560 28,625 37,520 
Corn, bus.... 156,750 355,840 113,745 94,880 
Oats, bus.... 204,020 550,290 420,860 286,300 
Barley, bus.. 275,010 285,740 51,030 104,000 
Rye, bus..... 98,630 71,550 61,220 5,400 
Feed, tons... 660 510 5,962 2,253 





PHILADELPHIA, DEC. Il 
FLOUR—Receipts, 2,500 bbls, and 10,269,- 
964 Ibs in sacks. No exports. Quotations, 
per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring first patent ..........5+5. $9.50@10.00 
Spring standard patent ......... 9.00@ 9.25 
Spring first clear ......++e.ee0% - 7.50@ 8.25 
Hard winter short patent eoeeese 9.50@10.00 
Hard winter straight ....... i 9.00@ 9.50 
Soft winter straight ...... are an 8.00@ 9.25 

RYE FLOUR—Market a shade firmer, but 
trade quiet at revised figures. We quote 


on a basis of $9.50@10 bbl in sacks, accord- 
ing to quality. 

WHEAT—Market alternately higher and 
lower, but closed at a net decline of 5c for 


week. Very little doing. Receipts, 1,075,217 

bus; exports, 762,576; stock, 2,116,481. Quo- 

tations, car lots, in export elevator: 

No. 2 red winter ....-----e-seee% $1.88 @1.93 

No. 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 1.77@1.82 
Other grades quoted at the following 

schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 5c un- 


der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No, 2; 
No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
lic under No. 2. Sample according to qual- 
ity. 

CORN—Supplies small and market 2@3c 
higher, but trade quiet. Receipts, 8,723 bus; 
stock, 40,540. Quotations, $1.05@1.07 for old 
and 95@97c for new yellow, according to 
condition and location. 

CORN GOODS—But 
market largely nominal. 


little trading, and 
Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-lb sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ...... $2.65 
Granulated white meal, fancy ..... + 2.76 
Yellow table meal, fancy ..........+. 2.50 
White table meal, fancy ........... 2.60 

White corn flour, fancy ......--+.eeees 3.75 

Pearl hominy and grits, sacks ........ 2.75 

Pearl hominy and grits, cases ....... ee 
MILLFEED—Demand slow, and market 

weak and lower under increased pressure to 

sell. Quotations: 

Marites WHOM oc cece gees cccccsces $38.00@39.00 

Soft winter bran .........ccees 39.00 @40.00 

Standard middlings ........... 34.00 @ 36.00 

VWioer midGlUngs ...ccccsccccces 42.00 @ 45.00 

pg Pee eee eee 54.00@56.00 
OATS—Quiet, with moderate but ample 

offerings at former rates. Receipts, 74,033 

bus; exports, 30,000; stock, 276,396. Quo- 

tations: No. 2 white, 62% @63c; No. 3 white, 

61% @62c. 


OATMEAL—Dull! and barely steady. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $4.33; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-Ib 
sacks, $6.30; patent, cut, two 100-lb sacks, 
$9.23; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine 
$6.30, coarse $4.65. 

BOSTON, DEC, 11 

FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short....$10.25@10.50 
Spring patents, standard 9.25@10.25 





Hard winter patents ........... 9.25@10.25 
Soft winter patents ............ 9.50@10.00 
Soft winter straights .......... 9.25@ 9.75 
Soft winter clears ............. 9.00@ 9.50 
Rye flour, white patent ........ 8.50@ 9.00 

MILLFEED—Demand slow, with few sales 
reported. Market barely steady. Spring 
bran, $37.50; winter bran, $38; middlings, 
$35@42; mixed feed, $38.50@43; red dog, 


$52; second clears, $60; gluten feed, $52.87; 
hominy feed, $44.40; stock feed, $44; oat 
hulls, reground, $20; cottonseed meal, $39@ 
44,—all in 100’s. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Demand quiet, 
with market a shade higher. White corn 
flour, $3.25@3.50; white corn meal, $3@3.25; 
hominy grits and samp, $3@3.25; cream of 
maize, $5@5.25; yellow granulated corn 
meal, $2.60; bolted yellow, $2.55; feeding, 
$2.10; cracked corn, $2.10,—all in. 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Good demand, with the mar- 
ket steady at $3.25 for rolled and $3.57 for 
cut and ground, in 9$0-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7Receipts— 7-— Stocks—, 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Fiour, bbis...°31,046 96,018 ..... ...es. 
Wheat, bus. .335,050 1,110 134,515 1,054,438 
Corn, bus.... 2,610 5,110 1,264 993 
Oats, bus.... 34,000 172,950 21,899 333,142 
Rye, bus.....110,410 ..... 150,681 44,808 
Barley, bus.. ..... See. sade0 372 
Millfeed, tons a.) i Ceweh . odekie 
Corn meal, bbis 420 125 99.0.. Gaases 
Oatmeal, cases. 730 ere ; 
Oatmeal, sacks ... C16. .vsee ae 


*Includes 6,325 bbis for export, compared 
with 63,988 in 1919. 

Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Dec, 11: 
to London, 
Rotterdam, 


9,308 sacks flour; 
15,000; to 


to Liverpool, 
32,255; to Glasgow, 
7,500, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BALTIMORE, DEC, 11 ; 
in 98-Ib 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ...............$9.25@9.50 
Spring standard brands .......... 8.75@9.00 
Hard winter short patent ........ 9.25@9.50 
Hard winter standard grade ..*... 8.75@9.00 
Soft winter short patent ..... + 9.25@9.50 
Soft winter straight ae by). -+» 8.00@8.25 
RYO ROUF, WRITE sc cscsceccsvvccer - 8.25@8.50 
Rye flour, standard ...........+- » 7.50@7.75 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ............ $11.25 
City mills’ blended patent .......... 11.25 
City mills’ winter patent ........ eves 10.60 
City mills’ winter straight .......... 10.25 

MILLFEED—Lower as to red dog; other- 
wise, steady and featureless throughout. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $37@38; soft winter bran, $41@42; 


standard middlings, $35@36; flour middlings, 
$43@44; red dog, $50@52; city mills’ mid- 
dlings, $36@38. 

WHEAT—Declined 4 @5%c; demand 
and movement good. Receipts, 864,561 bus; 
exports, 248,066; stock, 3,058,802. Closing 
prices: No. 2 red winter, $1.92%; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.79%; January, $1.81%; 
range of southern for week, $1.60@1.90. 

CORN—Down 7@8c; movement and de- 
mand small, Receipts, 34,020 bus; exports, 
17,143; stock, 578,637. Closing prices: con- 
tract spot or December, 83c; January, 83c; 
range of new southern for week, 80@S85c; 
new near-by yellow cob, bbl, $4.30. 
demand and move- 
ment light. Receipts, 62,076 bus; stock, 
455,749. Closing prices: No. 2 white, do- 
mestic, 61@61%c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
59@59%e., 

RYE—Up 4c; movement fair, 
spot grain excellent. Receipts, 
exports, 42,857; stock, 836,723. 
of No. 2 western for export, 
ern bag lot sold at $1.53. 





demand for 
219,074 bus; 

Closing price 
$1.72; a south- 





MINNEAPOLIS, DEC, 14 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis, per 196 lbs, were within the following 
range; 
Dec. 14 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 


COLTON wccccecscns $9.00@9.40 $14.60@15.30 
Standard patent .... 8.50@9.20 14.00@14.40 
Bakers patent ...... 8.20@8.40 13.40@13.80 
*First clear, jute.... 6.50@6.80 9.25@ 9.40 
*Second clear, jute.. 5.10@5.50 6.00@ 6.40 


*140-lb jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 
ment, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today 
jute, were: 


30@60-day ship- 
(Dec. 14), in 


Dec. 14 Year ago 
$8.90@9.00 $.....@13.20 
7.75@8.00 11.70@12.20 
5.25@5.50 .....@ 8.00 


Medium semolina... 
Durum flour 
Clear 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
Dec. 18... wesoss 403,380 445,140 383,225 
Dec, 11... 296,545 361,720 443,260 346,490 
Dec. 4... 336,635 384,330 449,655 404,605 
Nov. 27... 390,830 442,075 400,225 630,840 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
BOG. 38... scscce 5,800 119,610 15,675 
Dec. 11... 355 8,700 107,740 26,475 
Dec. 4... 355 6,645 14,570 32,090 
Nov. 37... ccoccs 4,500 122,200 68,015 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Oct. 16. 62 69,795 206,970 289,630 675 1,200 
Oct. 23. 61 68,465 171,755 258,410 335 750 
Oct. 30. 62 69,365 217,595 259,915 1,990 ee 
Nov. 6. 62 69,415 221,875 247,655 one v1 
Nov. 13. 61 69,065 240,200 251,650 1,620 415 
Nov. 20. 61 68,690 223,545 273,505 ee 880 
Nov, 27. 61 68,565 194,745 252,355 oes see 
Dec. 4. 59 67,415 224,275 216,290 745 1,100 
Dec, 11. 48 53,000 141,105 160,625 1,060 eae 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Dec. 14), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


Dec. 14 Year ago 
to MERE ee $26.00@26.50 $42.00@42.50 
Stand. middlings.. 24.50@25.00 43.50@44.00 


52.00 @53.00 
58.00 @60.00 


Flour middlings... 30.00@32.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 38.00@41.00 
CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 


net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $33.50@34.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 33.50@34.00 


33.50 @ 34.00 
33.50 @ 34.00 


No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. --@25.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.95@ 3.00 
Corn meal, yellowt ..........- - 2.86@ 2.90 
BOO: GOU. WMI owe cvcrcscsie 9.00@ 9.10 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 6.25@ 6.35 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 7.50@ 7.60 
Graham, standard, bbift ........ 7.30@ 7.35 
Rolled oats®® ......cccsceccces 3.05 


+++-@ 

Mill screenings, light, per ton... 9. 00@14. 00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 14.00@18.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 10.00@14.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 14.00@20.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 28.00@35.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 35.00@ 40.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 9.00@15.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 15.00@30.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 10.00@14.00 
Linseed oil meal* 40.00 @ 41.00 

*In sacks. ftPer 100 libs. tPer bbl in 
sacks, **90-lb cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 


1 dark, 


No, 1 northern, No, 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 


northern, No. 2 red, December and March 

wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

Dec. No. 1 dark No. 1 nor No. 1 red 
8... 171% @174% 167% @172% 164% @167% 
9... 169% @172% 165% @170% 162% @165% 

1... 161% @164% 156% @161% 153% @158% 

11... 163 @166 160 @163 155 @1658 

13... 164% @167% 161% @164% 157% @160% 

14... 167% @170% 165% @168% 161% @164% 

Dec. No. 2 dark No. 2 nor No. 2 red 
8... 167% @172% 164% @169% 159% @164% 


$5, 165% @169% 162% @165% 157% @162% 


ee 158 @162 155 @159 152 


156% @161% 153% @158% 150% @155% 


@156 


158% @161% 


March 
$1.55 
1.57 5% 


13... 160% @1645 157% @161% 154% @158 % 
14.., 164% @167% 161% @165% 

Dec. Dec. March Dec, Dec. 

Perry. $1.60% $1.62% 11..... $1.52% 

Piceas 1.58% 1.60% 18..... 1.54% 
reer 1.51% 1.53% 14..... 1.57% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 


1.61% 


3 yel- 


low corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and 


the range of quotations on barley at 


Minne- 


apolis during the week were, per bushel: 


Oats Rye 
45% @46% 148% @149% 
45% @46% 148% @149% 
9... 72@73 45% @45% 147% @148% 
10... 67@69 43% @43% 141% @143% 
11... 65@67 43 @43% 144% @145% 
13... 66@68 435% @44% 145% @146% 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPM 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks 
Saturday were: 


Nov. Corn 
7... 7T3@7A 
8... 73@74 


Dec. 11 Dec. 4 
Wheat, bus 2,640,050 2,913,160 2 
yy, 13,417 22,494 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,820 2,055 
COPE, DOO civics 335,120 239,700 
Cate, BUS .cccrvcs 405,300 361,660 
Barley, bus ..... 545,160 567,000 
SE PE Kéée cece 125,840 98,400 
Flaxseed, bus 187,740 132,000 
Shipments from Minneapolis by 
ending Saturday were: 
Dec. 11 Dee. 4 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,108,180 1,302,140 
Pees, WO scccce 336,373 403,205 
Millstuff, tons ... 12,761 15,723 
COP, DE co cces 219,710 241,800 
CR OD sc cccces 289,680 251,460 
Barley, bus ..... 453,600 396,880 
MI DUD cveseces 104,340 97,020 
Flaxseed, bus 1,150 3,000 
MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOC 


Wheat in 
reported by the 


Minneapolis public 


Chamber of Comm 


Barley 
56@78 
5@76 
55@76 
52@74 
50@74 
50@74 
ENTS 
ending 
Dec. 13 
1919 
2,701, 350 


107,880 
weeks 
Dec. 13 
1919 
572,000 
419,609 
17,082 
204,800 
300,440 
206,980 
74,360 
14,300 


KS 


elevators, as 


erce on 


dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Dec. 13 Dec. 14 

Dec. 11 Dec, 4 1919 1918 

mo. 1 Gare .«.-. 1,428 1,254 446 2,422 

No, 1 northern.. 37 83 69 11,514 

No. 2 northern.. 24 14 12 2,222 

OERSTS cccsevses 6,375 6,505 7,466 6,587 

SOCAN cccvccs 7,963 7,856 7,993 22,745 
BO ZORT cer vse ° 466 556 
Im 1926 ..cscce 12,092 11,483 
EM BOTG ccccics 8,636 6,777 

COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 


in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Dec. 13 Dee. 14 Dee. 15 
Dec. 11 Dee. 4 1919 1918 1917 
Corn ... 107 62 29 72 17 
Oats - 7,380 7,282 4,015 1,067 2,041 
Barley ..1,359 1,232 887 1,099 628 
oo, ere 62 $4 6,607 2,032 621 
Flaxseed, 831 809 42 51 59 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 











Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
c—Mpls—7 1 -— Duluth———, 
To arr, Tre ack Dec May 
Oe, Fiance 2.20 2.32 
ak... Otawe 2.30 
Ok, Biicn 2.30% 
mes, 16.:.. 2.13 2.23 
Dec, 1i1.... 2.11 2.20 
Dec. 13.... 3 208 1% 2.04 2.16 





Receipts of flaxseed by 
urday and stocks in store at Minneap 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

co Receipts——, -——-Ins 

1920 1919 1918 1920 19 
Minneapolis. 188 108 175 831 
Duluth..... 239 14 185 1,299 

Totals.... 427 122 360 2,130 1 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, 
11, 1920, 












7~Receipts— -Ship 

1920 1919 1920 

Minneapolis - 3,192 2,050 367 
Duluth 27 721 1,865 
0) ees Se 2,771 2,232 





weeks ended Sat- 


olis and 


were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


tore——-, 
19 1918 
42 51 
82 238 
24 289 
at Min- 
to Dec. 
ments—, 
1919 
249 
508 
757 


Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 

















Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c-—Mpls—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 
_—o. 68s 177 271 36 1,003 312 
Dec. 9 ... 386 301 122 15 882 207 
Dec. 10 ... 3857 307 111 26 951 175 
mec. 11 ... 37 263 53 19 834 183 
Dec. 13 ... 482 676 106 6 820 218 
Dee. 14 ... 38T 268 97 16 821 267 
Totals ..2,062 1,992 760 118 5,311 1,362 
Pending Trademarks 
The following trademarks have been 


passed for publication by the United States 


Patent Office: 


“Homepride’; No. 118,119. 


Owner, 


Paul 


Bros, Birkenhead, Eng. Used on white flour 


and selfrising flour. 
“Dinner Party’; No. 137,325. 


Owner, Mid- 


December 15, 1920 


dle States Milling Co., Tulsa, Okla. Ux. 


wheat flour. 
“Awashonks”; representation of a 
mill and of an Indian’s head; No, j 
Owner, James Edward Newton, Fall 
Mass. Used on Rhode Island India, 
meal, 
“Snap-Shot” 


; No. 137,339. Owner, J 


Smith & Co., Knoxville, Tenn. Used . 
rising flour, 

“Southern Home’; No. 137,352. 
Aurora (Mo.) Milling Co. - Used on 
flour. 

“Lady Jackson’; No. 136,963. 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich 


on selfrising flour made from wheat 





Exports for Week Ended Dee. 4, 








Wheat Corn Flour 

From— bus bus bbls 
New York..2,510,000 77,000 71,000 
Portland, 

Maine BS,000  ccaee 1,000 
Boston .... 158,000 ..... 3,000 
Baltimore .. 177,000 121,000 ..... 
ited Eh, Me ee 1,000 
N. Orleans.1,327,000 000 33,000 
Galveston .. 781,000 51,000 ..... 
Montreal 692,000 ..... 1,000 

Tots., wk.6,503,000 344,000 110,000 
Prev. wk...7,091,000 483,000 354,000 

BY DESTINATIONS 
Wheat Corn 
bus bus 
United Kingdom 471,000 125,000 
COMTINERE ..ccsceces 5,768,000 181,000 
S. and Cent. America ...... «seos.. 
Ce chs tsteec, Awake? iesa 
Other countries ..... 264,000 38,000 
SOCEM. hes sticccese 6,503,000 344,000 


Exports from United States and Ca 


ports from July 1, 1920, to Dec. 
comparisons: 
1920 

; i... ee eee 173,938,000 8&5 
ke re 6,443,000 10 
Totals as wheat, bus. 201,933,000 131 
CORE, BUR sccccccccve 4,580,000 1 
Cee. OR crcionsbace 5,707,000 24 





Fort William and Port Arthur St 


The following table shows stocks o 
in store at above points for week 





Dec. 10, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator— Wheat Oats Bar! 
Gi Rv We Ckevecves 1,625 541 191 
Consolidated 1,007 19 ( 
Sr 263 59 51 
Western ...... 609 109 25 
Grain Growers oe 482 “411 110 
Fort William .... 100 114 58 
Be Bh dacs saces 1,284 841 95 
Northwestern ° 508 15 10 
Port Arthur ..... 2,035 692 294 
Cam, Gov't ....0. 221 437 93 
Sask. Co-op. .... 2,778 297 30 
Dav. & Smith ... 42 29 6 
PE hte wcses 10,954 3,563 968 
Oe Ge S690 6036 3,180 1,776 664 
Receipts ....ces0s 5,495 714 434 
Lake shipments.. 8,040 798 403 
Rail shipments... 42 176 24 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitt 
Wheat— Bus Oats— 
Mo. 3 BAPE 2.20% S Ha § c.. W.... 
No. 1 northern..4,987 No. 3 C, W... 
No. 2 northern..1,966 Ex. 1 feed 
No. 3 northern..2,505 1 feed ....... 
Bee © ce savcecss 615 2 feed ..... 
ee SER CREE 169 Others ...... 
Bk. | crcvcvieces 46 
PE sheewhe cate 16 rr). | ae 
DOPE cccecces ° 22 
Wee iccccncce 17 
OUROPS woccccce + 613 
SOtMs ccccges 10,954 





Minneapolis—Flour Output and Ex)» 


Minneapolis flour output and foreig: 
ments by months on the present ca 


year, with comparisons, in barrels: 
FLOUR OUTPUT 
1920 1919 1918 
Jan.. 1,561,340 1,194,445 1,229,610 1,1 
Feb.. 972,250 782,835 641,265 1, 
Mar.. 981,820 1,180,145 653,485 1, 
April. 960,585 1,638,435 726,865 1, 
May.. 1,132,420 1,548,220 905,255 1, 
June. 1,379,690 1,095,210 1,065,235 
July.. 1,314,545 1,056,345 1,026,990 
Aug.. 1,225,730 1,416,025 1,533,155 1, 
Sept. 1,154,470 1,862,455 1,613,610 1, 
Oct.. 1,459,705 2,131,800 1,720,550 1, 
Nov.. 1,575,125 1,894,250 1,620,910 2 





11 m 13,717,680 15,800,165 12,736,930 16,/ 
1: 











Dec.. eecece 1,700,725 1,676,900 
BOR svc céecs 17,500,890 14,413,830 17, ¢ 
FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 
1920 1919 1918 
January.... 20,595 146,975 149,385 
February... 11,355 <..... 164,065 
March.... 19,110 35,850 60,050 
p | ee 15,225 123,640 48,870 1 
MAP. cscsce 11,150 276,230 61,180 1 
SON i vers 46,840 116,595 64,850 ° 
PP ce svoces eer ° 37,715 
AUGORt. 260. B46B vivcores 6,300 
September... 8,195 A) ere 
October.... 24,290 89,265 .vcsee 
November... 13,200 18,575 364,335 1 
11 mos...209,695 844,235 946,750 9 
December... ...... 31,650 387,510 
VORP icin secdcs 875,885 1,334,260 1,0 





According to a report published i: 
Industrie and Handelszeitung, the 
German Lloyd Co. is seeking to esta 
direct service between Hamburg 
Brazil. 
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December 15, 1920 
CORN MILLERS’ MEETING 


American Association Holds Successful Na- 
coal Gathering in Chicago—Inter- 
esting Programme Arranged 


Crrcaco, Int., Dec. 11—A very suc- 
./»| meeting of members and repre- 
otatives of the American Corn Millers’ 
Fe tion was held at the Congress 
Hotei, Dee. 6 and 7% The plan of hav- 
formal round table discussions, as 
d by Secretary T. M. Chivington, 
| of formal papers and speeches, 
most successful. 

I lent W. N. Adams referred to 
the uiragement of long time contracts 
re sales; the importance of main- 
tail the present “shippers order no- 
in of business, to which railroad 
; are opposed, and which was 
in liscontinued during the car con- 
period a year ago; the observ- 
trade ethics among all members, 
renewed use of corn meal in the 
So following the unfavorable finan- 
cia ditions there. 

s» yctary Chivington reviewed the past 
ictivity of the federation. He 
sta hat the corn milling industry had 
suf | severely from the after effects 
of var. During the past six months 
the mbership of the federation has 
hee ‘intained at an even level, and 
fin | obligations have been met. 

Chivington stated that the legisla- 
tio: nmittee, composed of R. T. Hil- 
la iirman, George Dahnke, W. W. 
M | and H. E. Boney, had made 
il ble record. “Beginning with the 
1 decimal weight Dill,’ he said, 
wy t succeeded in having passed by 
the er house of Congress, and re- 
fer to the committee in the Senate, 
it i working to have this bill report- 
ed rably, in order that it may be 
ya luring this session. The commit- 
tec been watching some misbranding 
bil before Congress, and hopes to 
‘ passage of any measure that 
wi vermit the misbranding of prod- 
uct inferior food value as corn milled 
p . It has also petitioned the Fed- 
er de Commission to stop the mis- 
br of corn starch as corn flour for 
( ind is now awaiting a decision on 

tion. 

s taken active steps to discourage 
in | federal control of business, and 
h tively worked against the plan 
of ng a federal coal commissioner 
" iid have control of distribution. 
It d the United States Shipping 
B o reduce the ocean rate differen- 
ti grain products over grain last 
u and made a protest to the Fed- 
el ide Commission against the prac- 
ti guaranties against price decline.” 


| tariff committee, composed of 
G lliams, chairman, Edward S. Mill- 
er, rge H. Lewis and C, Powell 
Si had many important questions be- 


fo Mr. Chivington said that the 
ca xn conducted by the federation in 
co ion with selling for deferred ship- 
m eyond 60 or 90 days had saved 
co iillers many thousands of dollars, 
in d paved the way for one of the 
m important reforms in trade _prac- 
ti it was ever attempted. The plan 
h en fostered by the federation of 
ha reports of quotations and sales 
fo ferred delivery traced to accused 
m with the result that nearly if not 
al these reports had been proved to 
be ounded, The effect of this close 
re nship among corn millers had 
st to create a feeling of confidence 
in manufacturers, and at the same 
tin ) direct suspicion toward persons 
wl interest might be served if selling 
fo ig time delivery were removed. 
(der the heading of future activities, 
Se iry Chivington said that there were 
ini! indications of improving conditions 
in n milling, but, at the same time, 
tl e readjustment period, which mill- 
el re just entering, was fraught with 
's. The importance of having a co- 
0 ive body through which the indus- 
tr, coud express its needs was of vital 
im) ortance, He said that some legisla- 
tivo in connection with option trading in 
etn would be presented during the 
pr -ent session of Congress. It was un- 
li\'y that any measure presented would 
give due consideration to the interests 
or corn millers. The chances were that 
they would be able to work with organi- 
za\ions that had problems similar to 


ad rs 
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theirs. There was no other product of 
the American manufacturer that needed 
more advertising than table corn goods. 
Cereal products of no greater value, 
and often of less value as food than corn 
meal and grits, were found on the tables 
of families living north of the Ohio Riv- 
ér daily, while corn products were seldom 
used. 

Following the reading of reports, in- 


- cluding the treasurer’s financial state- 


ment, showing the federation to be self- 
supporting from dues and assessments, 
and to have some surplus funds on hand, 
discussions began with the subject of 
“Selling for Deferred Delivery.” 

President Adams stated that the cam- 
paign the federation had been conduct- 
ing for the past two months had brought 
remarkable results, and that, with a very 
few exceptions, there had been no sell- 
ing for delivery beyond 90 days. He 
called attention to the fact that the fed- 
eration had not passed any rules or regu- 
lations in regard to this practice, and had 
simply sought expressions of views from 
corn millers, crystallizing the existing 
sentiment against the practice by publish- 
ing in bulletins these various opinions. 
Every one present appeared to have views 
on the subject. 

Colonel Asher Miner, of the Miner- 
Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
reviewed his experience and efforts to 
eliminate the forward selling practice in 
the East years ago, and said that it was 
this question that first convinced him of 
the value of co-operative associations in 
milling. 

Ernest F. Knefler, vice president of 
the American Hominy Co., Indianapolis, 
spoke on the subject of “Forward Specu- 
lation,” stating that, if contracts were en- 
forced, the greatest evil of selling for 
long time deliveries would be removed. 
It was brought out that the corn millers 
were practically the only ones in busi- 
ness that had not suffered on account of 
cancellations of orders and contracts, and 
it did not seem possible that corn millers 
would be so foolish as not to profit by 
the recent experience of others. 

Colonel Miner, Ernest Knefler and 
Charles A. Krause spoke entertainingly 
on the subject of the importance of ex- 
port trade in corn millers’ products. It 
was said that the French government was 
milling a so-called corn flour made ‘from 
Argentine corn, which the larger bakers 
were required to use with a mixture of 
wheat flour in the making of light bread. 
This fine meal did not compare with 


- American made corn flour either in tex- 


ture or color, but was coarser and darker. 
Mr. Knefler said there was a large mill 
in Metz, and one of equal size a few 
miles south of Paris, both operated by 
the French government, that furnished a 
formula to the bakers, which they were 
required to follow. 

On the question of ocean rates, the sec- 
retary was instructed to wire the United 
States Shipping Board requesting a de- 
cision on the petition of a joint commit- 
tee of corn millers presented to the board 
on Nov. 10, which was promised within 
10 days from the date of the hearing. 
This petition urged that corn milled 
products be given the same ocean rates 
as wheat flour to United Kingdom ports, 
Under the recent ruling of the board, 
the differential on wheat flour was re- 
duced to 5c per 100 lbs over grain, while 
corn milled products, which have always 
enjoyed the same ocean rates as wheat 
flour, are still held to a differential of 
25c per 100 lbs above grain. 

The following reply was received after 
the meeting adjourned: “Regret board 
has not been able to reach conclusion 
relative to ocean rates corn milled prod- 
ucts. Matter being given attention by 
new board, and trust decision will be 
reached very shortly.” : 

Charles A. Wernli, of the Plymouth 
Milling Co., Le Mars, Iowa, called atten- 
tion to the discrimination against corn 
millers in the present Canadian tariff 
laws, which are supposed to be based 
upon a reciprocal understanding between 
the two governments. He showed that 
corn or cracked corn could be shipped to 
Canada without duty, but the tariff on 
corn meal was 25c bbl, and when ground 
finer, into corn flour, the duty was 171, 
per cent ad valorem. He said that Ca- 
nadians liked corn milled products, but 
that it- was -difficult: to overcome this 
handicap. The legislative committee was 
instructed to investigate this condition, 


Charles A. Krause, president of the 
Charles A. Krause Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., urged upon members the im- 
portance of having fixed standards for 
hominy feed. He illustrated the im- 
portance of this by citing instances where 
the value of hominy feed had been ma- 
terially lessened by carelessness on the 
part of operators. It was the consensus 
of opinion that there should be a stand- 
ard for hominy feed, and President 
Adams will probably appoint a special 
committee to make recommendations. 

The discussion on cost was one of the 
interesting features of the meeting. The 
impression that there are many corn 
millers who do not know the cost of 
manufacture was general. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: W. N. Adams, Arkadelphia (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co., =, R. T. Hil- 
lard, Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes- 
Barre Pa., vice president; J. W. Morri- 
son, Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co., 
Inc., vice president; T. M. Chivington, 
Room 727, 332 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, secretary. 

C. H. CHatien. 





STATE OPERATION OF MILLS 


J. W. Shorthill, of Omaha, in Address to 
Nebraska Farmers’ Association, Opposes 
Proposed Grain Marketing Method 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 11—J. W. 
Shorthill, Omaha, Neb., for many years 
actively connected with various farm- 
ers’ movements in the state, in a recent 
address before the Nebraska Farmers’ 
Co-operative Farm and Live Stock As- 
sociation made the following caustic 
comment on the farmers’ present system 
of wheat marketing: 

“You raise a crop, and the minute you 
don’t want it you want some one else to 
want it, and if they don’t want it you 
don’t know what to do with it. Even in 
the case of wheat, you have not enough 
granary room on your farms to store a 
normal crop until others do want it, and 
you want others to hold it until consum- 
ers want it, and then you blame the hold- 
ers for speculating on your wheat. That’s 
about the extent of your marketing sys- 
tem for wheat, and the greater part of 
the blame is yours.” 

Mr. Shorthill, who personally favors 
the organization of farmers’ commission 
companies at terminal markets as a 
means of improving general grain mar- 
keting conditions, also denounced two 
methods of marketing procedure which 
are frequently advocated, that of state 
operation of flour mills and elevators, 
and producer-consumer combinations. 
Regarding the state operation of mills 
and elevators he said: 

“There are those who tell you that the 
state ought to do some of your marketing 
for you; that it should build and operate 
grain elevators, flouring mills, packing 
houses and other institutions that natur- 
ally handle the products you produce. 
The theory is that the state has a greater 
power to force things than you have— 
going back again to the idea of force. 
But no state can succeed by power any 
better than you can. If it should succeed 
it will do so by using the same good busi- 
ness methods that you: must use. It can 
succeed in no other way. 

“If the state can make money for you 
by operating such institutions, you can 
make money operating them for your- 
selves. You can make more money than 
the state can. You know it costs the 
state more to do business than it costs 
individuals. You can carry on any of 
these ventures for yourself more eco- 
nomically than the state can carry them 
on for you. 

“But just suppose this state did own 
and operate the institutions I have 
named. It must follow that the state 
will run those institutions for the benefit 
of the state as a whole—that is, for the 
whole people, or, rather, they will be run 
as the majority wants them run. For 
their perpetuation they must depend on 
the votes of the largest number, must 
they not? Then they must make an ap- 
peal to the majority. And who is in the 
majority? Even in Nebraska the ma- 
jority are consumers, not producers, not 
farmers. And with the consumers of 
this state running the grain elevators, the 
flouring mills and the packing houses—- 
would you have them run in your in- 
terest?. 
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“I am making no defense of any pres- 
ent business institutions. I am not com- 
menting on them at all. But I am say- 
ing, as emphatically as I can, that if you 
make a change it will be much better for 
you to run your own business than it 
will be for you to have the state run it 
for you by a political machine in which 
your votes are in the minority.” 

That the interests of producers and 
consumers are at utter variance and in- 
capable of successful amalgamation is 
the belief of Mr. Shorthill, who said: 

“You have also been told that you 
should combine with the consumer; that 
his interests and yours are so nearly 
identical that you ought to get together. 
I say that it would be the height of folly 
for you to enter any such combination. 
The only thing that consumers care to 
do is to lower prices. That’s all they ever 
have done. That’s all they ever will do. 
And since they are merely human, that’s 
all they can be ‘expected to do. It was 
their influence that fixed a price of $2.20 
for your wheat on the very day when 
the world market was $3.” 

With the substitution of the words 
“employer” and “employee” for “con- 
sumer” and “producer” part of the fore- 
going would appear more natural at 
meetings other than farmers’ confer- 
ences. R. E. Sverre. 





MUCH WHEAT IN KANSAS 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 11.—According 
to a report by J. C. Mohler, secretary of 
the Kansas state board of agriculture, of 
the 145,000,000 bus wheat raised in the 
state this year, farmers still have in their 
possession 77,500,000, or 53.4 per cent of 
the crop, against 50,000,000 bus, or 35.5 
per cent of the crop, at the same time 
last year, and 10,000,000, or 11 per cent 
of the crop, two years ago at this date. 
Mr. Mohler’s report goes on to say: 

“Chief among the reasons given for 
the unusually large amount of wheat in 
farmers’ hands are the drastic drop in 
price and the car shortage. Probably 47 
per cent of the wheat unsold would have 
been marketed early had cars been avail- 
able, but now wheat is being held 
mainly in hope of such an upturn in 
price as will return a profit, an exercise 
of business judgment which should be as 
free from criticism as the action of, say, 
a haberdasher who declines to sell hats 
costing $10 for which his customers of- 
fer $5. 

“Wheat has been handled on exceeding- 
ly wide margins this year, presumably be- 
cause of the instability of the markets 
and the shortage of cars, local prices 
ranging from 18c to more than 40c un- 
der Kansas City cash prices. 

“Thirty-one central and northwestern 
counties each report 1,000,000 or more 
bus wheat in farmers’ hands, and six— 
Graham, Trego, Rooks, Ellis, Rush and 
Barton—have more than 2,000,000 bus 
each in farm storage.” 

That much of this wheat is piled in 
the open and with no protection is indi- 
cated in a report just issued by J. W. 
Mulhern, car service agent for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in which it 
is declared that 750,000 bus wheat are 
still piled on the ground. This informa- 
tion is gained from 700 replies to 1,300 
inquiries. The following shows the points 
and the amounts of wheat still piled on 
the ground, in the reports already re- 
ceived by Mr. Mulhern: 

Kingman, 1,000 bus; Alexandria, 6,000; 
Alta, 10,000; Barnard, 10,000; Blooming- 
ton, 20,000; Caldwell, 15,000; Downs, 50,- 
000; Falun, 50,000; Fowler, 5,000; Gar- 
nett, 2,000; Gem, 20,000; Hoxie, 30,000; 
Jennings, 20,000; Kirwin, 10,000; Liberal, 
35,000; Moline, 20,000; Osborne, 25,000; 
Page, 5,000; Prairie View, 10,000; Sel- 
den, 50,000; Sun City, 2,000; Wellington, 
25,000; Wheeler, 25,000, 
R, E. Srerurne. 





TO USE NEW CROP OF WHEAT EARLY 

New Zealand will be forced to use next 
year’s supply of wheat as soon as it can 
be put on the market, according to the 
American consul at Auckland. The 
chairman of the New Zealand Board of 
Trade has announced that if the country 
has an early harvest there will be plenty 
of wheat on hand to carry over, but if 
the harvest is late there may be a slight 
shortage. The consul says that the sup- 
ply, at any rate, will fall from 1,000,000 
to 2,000,000 bus below what is needed. 





‘ 
: 
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MILLERS URGE CREDITS 


(Continued from page 1322.) 

“Undoubtedly our national government 
will at the earliest possible moment 
make such amendment to our tariff laws 
as to prevent the free importation of 
wheat and its products for sale in United 
States markets. It is absolutely neces- 
sary to protect the farmer in the knowl- 
edge that in sowing and reaping a crop 
of wheat the markets in the United 
States will be available for his produc- 
tion. It would give to the miller the 
needed protection that the markets of 
this greatest consuming people of the 
world would require probably 50 per cent 
of the output of the milling capacity of 
the United States. 


EFFECT OF CONCERTED ACTION 

“We can well be pleased with the final 
outcome of the initiative endeavor of 
our league in attempting to adjust the 
differential in ocean freight rates on 
flour as compared with wheat. It clear- 
ly demonstrates the effect of concerted 
action of a great industry such as ours 
when such action is based upon the fun- 
damental principle of right and justice, 
and receives the hearty support of the 
entire industry, as did this problem. It 
is true that the decision came too late 
for us to reap the benefit that would 
undoubtedly have been ours if the de- 
cision had been rendered in May or June 
of this year, and our industry had, 
through its highly organized selling 
force, re-established trade connections 
with European and foreign buyers of 
flour at a time when these markets were 
open for entering into such sales con- 
tracts. We realize that today foreign 
governments and millers have purchased 
largely of wheat, and against this wheat 
have undoubtedly entered into contracts 
with flour purchasing countries for their 
needed immediate and future supply. 

“It should be our constant individual 
endeavor, with all the means at our dis- 
posal, to see to it that as large a volume 
of flour is exported during the remaining 
portion of this crop year as is possibie. 
We should demonstrate to the shipowner 
and operator, as well as the United 
States Shipping Board, that, if given 
equal rates, the milling industry of the 
United States will be able to enter the 
markets of the world against all competi- 
tors for the amount of surplus that our 
farmers may produce. 

“Our industry has a duty to the gen- 
eral public, and particularly to the pro- 
ducer of grain and the consumer of flour, 
to so reorganize our activities that all 
unnecessary expense may be eliminated. 
Undoubtedly the millers of the United 
States, like all other manufacturers and 
merchants, have in a measure created 
an organization, and possibly expense, 
that might be termed a war baby. It is 
not with criticism that this thought is 
presented, as we were compelled to serve 
our government and the communities 
that depended upon our facilities for the 
conversion and distribution of this food 
product in a way that would not hamper 
competition or the free purchasing privi- 
leges of the buyer. 

“We should sean otir organization as 
built up under these conditions, and real- 
ize the importance of protecting not only 
our investment but the general public by 
reducing expenses to a minimum, par- 
ticularly by not going to extreme meas- 
ures in selling organizations or radical 
development of additional plant and 
equipment, and at the same time with a 
determination not to reduce the wage 
scale now being paid to our employees, 
particularly those who are drawing only 
an amount necessary for an adequate and 
contented family condition and life. 

“Pages could be written of the world’s 
condition and the need of wheat flour. 
We all know that there is a market for 
every surplus bushel of wheat that the 
United States can raise for years to 
come. The chief factor of selling our 
surplus wheat and its products to the 
consuming countries is a matter of how 
payment can be made. The farmer is 
rightly asking for credit to be extended 
in carrying his wheat until a reasonable 
market can be obtained for the year’s 
returns of his labor and property invest- 
ment. Would it not be far better to 
create a buying power by extending 
through some governmental agency credit 
to the nations in need of farm products 
or their converted food? 
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“Our government saw fit to withdraw 
credits shortly after the armistice, with 
the result that we have witnessed a con- 
stantly declining currency basis of ex- 
change for foreign purchasing nations 
as compared with the American dollar. 
If our American currency remains on 
the appreciated basis and other countries 
continue on a depreciated basis as com- 
pared with the American dollar, how can 
we as an exporting nation of agricultural 
and manufactuted products expect to 
sell to the people of other nations in 
excess of what we purchase from them? 
If we purchase from them more than we 
sell to them, it can only result in the 
nonemployment of our people and a de- 
pressing effect upon our agricultural sur- 
plus production. 


AN IMPORTANT COMMERCIAL FACTOR 


“The milling industry is one of the 
important factors in our commercial life, 
and we should rightly advise our legis- 
lators, both state and national, to intel- 
ligently consider the problems that con- 
front us in attempting to regain an 
established trade that could be main- 
tained and expanded were the currencies 
of other nations on a parity with the 
American dollar. 

“The purchasing foreign countries are 
today compelled to pay a penalty of 
from 30 to, in some countries, over 100 
per cent, in their currency to obtain 
such needed supplies from our surplus as 
we have to offer. 

“We have become, in fact, a credit 
nation, and to continue to be a credit 
nation we must extend credit to those 
nations which buy of our surplus. To 
extend this credit may be a problem too 
great for our commercial banks, and if 
so, additional national legislation should 
be enacted so as to permit the Federal 
Reserve System to extend credit to those 
countries that have a stabilized govern- 
ment and whose currency was based upon 
gold reserves, to liquidate their balances 
of trade as may appear from time to 
time; a long time credit being extended 
to them to the extent of at least 75 per 
cent of such balance of trade. 


“With such a programme, either 
through commercial banks or govern- 


mental agency, the currency of such 
countries would immediately assume its 
prewar value as compared with the 
American dollar, the purchasing power 
of the nations of the world which need 
our products would be trebled, and I 
am convinced that a demand for our sur- 
plus agricultural and manufactured 
products would be created that would 
tend to increase the prosperity of the 
United States and cement friendships 
that would be enduring for centuries. 

“The surplus that we export is profit 
to the people of the United States, as it 
is created from the natural resources 
that have been held in these great store- 
houses for our use (and may we not 
also think for the use of the world and 
consider ourselves as custodians) and 
the daily labor of our people. If our 
surplus is not disposed of, the produc- 
tion created over that which supplies our 
wants becomes worthless to mankind, and 
instead of a daily labor being performed 
‘by a contented people we would have an 
idle, unemployed class, with its distress- 
ing effect upon our economic situation. 

“The individual millers and our asso- 
ciation can do much toward influencing 
state and national legislation. Let us 
give it some thought, not only as mer- 
chant millers but as a constructive as- 
sociation. We cannot sit with smug sat- 
isfaction and  supercontent; neither 
should we allow ourselves to be swamped 
with indecisions and possible disturb- 
ances. The American initiative of our 
forefathers should be ours toward doing 
all that is possible to maintain our her- 
itage of broad ideas handed down, which 
in substance may be stated as follows: 
no matter how thick the gloom, or what 
conditions are presented, there is within 
us a power to dispel and the force to 
achieve. 

“It is not a dying world, but a portion 
of our world must be re-created or re- 
generated, must be fed and clothed. 
This cannot be done by force or by diplo- 
matic procedure, but by helpfully sup- 
plying the daily needs of the distressed 
people out of our storehouses. 

“We have all the resources of yester- 
day, and we are rich in today’s produc- 
tion of our needs and the needs of the 


people who may require of us that part 
of our production in excess of our daily 
needs. The machinery of our production 
is unimpaired. 

“Our commercial banking laws are 
based upon sound principles, and so long 
as mother earth yields to us bounteois 
harvests and gives to us strength of 
achievement, we should in turn be glad 
to bountifully extend the helping finan- 
cial hand to all the people of the world 
for their needs during the reconstruction 
period now confronting them, even to 
giving them credit for many times the 
amount they now owe. This is not altru- 
istic; it is pure unadulterated business. 
We had better have the I.0.U. of the 
solvent nations of the world than to have 
our agricultural and manufacturing 
products waste on the farms and rot in 
our warehouses. All we need is confi- 
dence that this world will swing on its 
axis long after we have departed, and 
that our job is to serve the age in which 
we live, to the best of our understanding 
and ability, to give of our Surplus as the 
minimum payment of our obligation to 
mankind.” 


REVIEW OF LEAGUE ACTIVITIES 


Following Mr. Moses’ address, C. V. 
Topping, secretary of the league, called 
attention to the activities which have 
been successfully carried on since the 
last meeting, among which were the dis- 
posal of the milling-in-transit charge, 
equalization of Atlantic and Gulf freight 
rates, revision of minimum weights and 
the reduction of the differential of ocean 
freight rates between wheat and flour. 

That the condition of warehouses at 
New Orleans is very bad, the majority of 
the houses being infested by a bean 
worm, was reported to the meeting by 
S. P. ‘Kramer, of the Topeka (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co. It was decided that this 
matter should be brought to the attention 
of the port officials and an urgent re- 
quest be made that conditions be per- 
manently improved. 

Frank Kell, vice president of the 
league, spoke at length on the revision 
of the national taxing system and the 
extension of credit to foreign countries. 
Regarding the latter, he said, among 
other things: 

“An efficient government could remedy 
the whole situation. We have the war 
finance measure, and conditions today 
are just as acute as they were during the 
actual progress of the war. 

“If the government could reorganize 
the War Finance Corporation, it would 
be possible to go into Europe and pur- 
chase securities, against which American 
securities could be sold, payable at the 
same time. We could thus restore the 
value of our farm products and put 
Europe on its feet. Such a plan would 
create a market and enable liquidation 
to take place here. Some agency, of 
course, would have to be formed to take 
care of this marketing.” 

In urging a revision of our present 
tax burden, Mr. Kell deplored the con- 
dition under which only 10,000,000 of our 
110,000,000 population pay taxes, and 
said that, if government is to be effec- 
tive, all must contribute to the expense 
of its operation. He stated that the 
government has continued to spend 
money with a lavish hand since the end 
of the war, but that it was now time to 
pay the bills, rather than create more. 

Mr. Kell strongly opposed any in- 
crease in the income tax schedule, and 
indeed urged that the present schedule 
be decreased, offering as a_ substitute 
the proposed sales tax. He decried the 
fact that the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States is opposing this tax, 
and answered the objection that it would 
be difficult of collection by saying that, 
when the manufacturer billed out any 
goods, the tax could be added directly 
to this bill, and collection made by the 
government accordingly. 


PROBLEMS OF THE INDUSTRY 


Following luncheon, A. L. Goetzmann, 
chairman of the Millers’ National De- 
fense Committee, mentioned some of the 
problems to be overcome by the industry 
and the methods the committee proposed 
to use in combating them. 

Among the immediate problems that 
must be given attention, Mr, Goetzmann 
said, is the tendency to break down the 
existing ocean freight rate differential 
between wheat and flour, the idea of a 
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large class of people opposing the ¢. 
portation of flour in the place of whea 
the attitude of many lawmakers antago. 
nistic to millers, believing then selves 
thus to be protecting the interest of the 
producers, unnatural competition at 
home and abroad as exemplified jy th, 
British Royal Buying Commission ayo, 
ing importation of wheat rather thay 
flour, the disorganized finances of the 
world and the pending action of tie ney 
administration on the tariff and othe; 
matters. 

Mr. Goetzmann stated that tho com. 
mittee proposed to undertake the actiye 
representation of the milling indw.try gt 
Washington before the United States 
Shipping Board, Congress and \arioys 
other bodies, and that a gener: cam. 
paign of education would also be inder- 
taken in behalf of the industry efor, 
the public, These two genera! plans 
have many subdivisions embracin, prac- 
tically all matters of vital import: \ice to 
millers at present. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Goetyv jann’s 
address the league officially indor: d the 
Millers’ Defense Committee, and urged 
the members to give it their fi) ncial 
and moral support. 

E. V. Hoffman called attention ‘o the 
danger confronting the trade in th mat- 
ter of live weevil in wheat, and sug ested 
the appointment of a committee (0 un- 
dertake a campaign to eradicate th: pest, 
It was decided that the league a. point 
a committee in each state of its mem- 
bership to oversee this work, an: also 
that an appeal be made to the | nited 
States Department of Agriculture for 
assistance. 

On a motion by Mr. Hoffman the traf- 
fic department of the league wis in- 
structed to present to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and carriers the 
necessity of providing facilities for flour 
handling at ports so that manufactured 
products may compete with the ray ma- 
terial. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Kel! the 
league extended a vote of thanks to the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States for its work toward securing a 
reduction in the ocean freight rate dif- 
ferential between wheat and flour, 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 

The report of the committee on reso- 
lutions, ail sections of which were acopt- 
ed by the league, follows: 

We, the Southwestern Millers’ League, 
in convention assembled in Kansas City 
on Dec. 10, 1920, make the following 
declaration’ as our opinion on the follow- 
ing subjects: 

Tax revision: We favor a tax on salts, 
a lowering of the present schedule ot 
income taxes, the repeal of the excess 
profits tax, and oppose as unsound any 
tax on undistributed profits. 

Ocean freight rates: We appreciate 
the activities of the United States Ship- 
ping Board in removing the greater part 
of the discrimination of the rates on 
flour and wheat for export shipvuent. 
Millers will welcome a continuation of 
the board’s activities in determinin the 
justice or injustice of the mainte :ance 
of a differential between rates on flour 
and wheat for export, and suggest that, 
in order to demonstrate the possil! low 
cost of handling flour, the Shipping 
Board should provide one or more :iocks 
equipped with proper loading devic: 5 for 
flour handling at an Atlantic por'. and 
one or more docks similarly equiped at 
a Gulf port, so that the proper ‘rat. may 
be determined. 

Tariff: We favor a tariff on t!) im- 
portation of wheat and its produc! 

Option trading: We deplore the evils 
of unrestricted speculative option (rad- 
ing, and favor its restriction and (axa- 
tion. 

Foreign, credits: We favor esti lish- 
ing of credits for foreign countri:s to 
enable them to freely purchase th  sur- 
plus products of our farms and mant- 
facturers during the period of *ccon- 
struction, and heartily indorse the ‘es0- 
lutions passed by the American Bai kers 
Association as a step in the direction 
that may tend toward providing fin: ncial 
assistance to nations desiring to pur. hase 
our surplus products. F 

Millers’ Defense Committee: We in- 
dorse the Millers’ Defense Committee 
and its programme, and urge all imem- 
bers of the Southwestern Millers’ League 
to extend it their financial support. 

R, E. Srerrise. 
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THE STORY OF GREAT FALLS 


(Continued from page 1318.) 
a perfect guaranty against dangers en- 
tailed by a fuel famine, coal strike, or 
log of transportation systems. 

“T¢ mills use the excellent wheat which 
s on our bench lands in making their 
four, they can readily meet any competi- 
{ and since that is true, the other ele- 
ts that enter into the problem of 
ting will be brushed aside by the 
ss acumen of the men who: direct 
the industry,” said Mr. Sherwood. “Qual- 
the final test in getting goods of 
ind to the consuming public, and 
M ina wheat furnishes the basis for 

flour. The milling industry of 
ite rests on a solid foundation, for 
{ heat puts the quality into the prod- 
' if the mill.” 

tever the future may develop in 


( 


the building of a milling center in Great 
| it will be predicated on the funda- 
n ls that enter into the building of 
n facturing centers in any other line. 
( lization of any industry presumes 
tilable raw raterial of easy access. 
( it point, Great Falls holds a rich 
At her door lies the wonderful 
J basin, where wheat yields of from 
{ ive to fifty bushels to the acre are 


rare nor surprising. They have 
) be expected under proper culti- 


\ The vast stretches of bench land 
{ north of Great Falls, through what 
yn as the Genou country; the fer- 
ti res about Choteau, along the Por- 
ter ich; the great Valier irrigation 
projects; the Fairfield and the Sun River 


on projects,—all lie almost within 
dow of the famous big stack of 
pper refineries and zinc mill in 
‘alls. Just across the range is 
llatin valley to the southwest, and 
northwest portion of the state is 
tl ithead project, where, also, the 
f of the wheat product is already 


‘portation facilities for Great 


I re exceptionally good. Two great 
t mtinental roads serve the city. 
| ire eleven lines radiating to the 

ding territory, giving prompt 


( to grain shipments from country 
( rs. The 


transcontinental connec- 
t furnish the milling-in-transit right 
vi illows the miller to handle his ma- 
te n successful competition with other 
These lines also furnish 


n centers, 
nue through which he can get any 
t of the wheats from Kansas, Ne- 
Iowa, and the two Dakotas, as 

the softer wheats of the lower 

i es of the Northwest for his blends. 
nty years ago there were no more 


> 
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The Sun River Diversion Dam, Already Responsible for the Irrigation of 40,000 Acres of Land Near Great Falls 


than fifty elevator plants in the wheat 
growing territory of Montana; today 
there are more than one thousand, Their 
combined capacity, including only what 
might be termed “line elevators,” is in ex- 
cess of twenty million bushels. While 
great strides have been made in two 
decades, the forecast of those who have 
lived through this period is that the com- 
ing ten years will see greater progress 
than has been accomplished in the past 
quarter of a century. This year Montana 
raised about twenty-six and a half mil- 
lion bushels of wheat, and the farmers 
have seeded a very substantial acreage 
for the 1921 crop. There will be a large 
acreage of spring wheat. 

So far as recorded history goes, the 
first time it is reasonable to syspect that 
flour was cooked into bread on the pres- 
ent townsite of Great Falls was in 1805 
when that valiant little band of explor- 
ers’ headed by Meriwether Lewis and 
William Clark made their portage from 
the Missouri River’s “big falls” sixteen 
miles below the city to the island above. 
It is not chronicled, but it is assumed 
that the Indian maiden, Sacajawea, em- 


balmed in local history by having her 
name applied to various spots, prob- 
ably was the dough mixer. It was a long 
stretch between them and the arrival of 
“Father” Gibson, founder of the city. 
A little later, James J. Hill, the em- 
pire builder, broke bread with the foun- 
der, and the iron horse of the Hill rail- 
road charged into the city limits in 1887, 
since which time progress has been steady. 


LAW’S QUALITY STANDARDS 


A Notable Decision of a Federal Court 
Establishes Rules on Right to Reject 
Delivery of Food Products 





The second highest court in the land, 
the United States circuit court of ap- 
peals, nas handed down one of the most 
important milling law decisions lately 
pronounced by the courts. . The opinion 
is mainly interesting on account of its 
interpretation of statutes forbidding the 
adulteration of food products, and on 
account of its holding that a buyer’s ac- 
ceptance of goods, after opportunity for 





The Old Cataract Mill, the First Mill in Great Falls, Erected in 1887 by A. C. Loring and Herbert 0. Chowen 


inspection, waives nonconformity of the 
goods to a sample with reference to 
which they were bargained for. 

In this case (Cardiff vs. Lewiston 
Milling Co., 266 Fed. 753) plaintiffs sued 
to recover a balance due on the price of 
dehydrated potatoes sold to defendant 
mill in the flour substitute days of 1918, 
for use in manufacturing flour. Plaintiffs 
also asserted breach by defendant of con- 
tract obligation to accept delivery of 
plaintiffs’ full output of dried, unpeeled 
potatoes produced from the 1917 crop. 
The defense asserted that plaintiffs had 
failed to deliver sound goods, and that 
plaintiffs, in processing the potatoes, 
used excessive quantities of sulphur, 
thereby rendering the product unfit for 
food, within the meaning of the federal 
and Washington pure food laws which in- 
hibit adulteration and misbranding of 
food. The sale was made in Washington. 
Federal Judge Dietrich allowed judg- 
ment in plaintiffs’ favor, and the mill ap- 
pealed to the circuit court of appeals for 
the ninth circuit. The higher tribunal re- 
fuses to disturb the award. 

“The larger question,” remarks the cir- 
cuit court of appeals, speaking through 
Judge Wolverton, “and the one about 
which the real controversy hinges, is 
whether the testimony was sufficient to 
compel submission to the judgment of 
the jury touching the use of sulphur di- 
oxide in treatment of the potatoes in the 
process of dehydration, namely, whether 
it constitutes a deleterious ingredient, 
which may have rendered the product in- 
jurious to health, in view of the statute 
of the state of Washington relative to 
the adulteration of articles of food and 
GQPUMAL ... 2 

“As a premise to the discussion, in 
view of the record, it may be affirmed 
that the United States pure food and 
drugs legislation does not come into the 
case, for the reason that the controversy 
does not involve interstate commerce. 
The processed potatoes were to be de- 
livered to the defendant at plaintifts’ 
place of business in Yakima, Wash., and 
what the defendant may have desired or 
intended to do with the potatoes when 
received, whether to deal with them in- 
trastate or interstate, could not affect or 
otherwise dominate the instant sale or 
transaction between the parties. We 
may therefore turn our attention exclu- 
sively to a consideration of tne question 
in the light of local statute. The result 
must be the same, whether the one or the 
other statute is applicable, as the statutes 
themselves are practically alike. ‘ 

“By these statutes an article is deemed 
to be adulterated ‘if it contain (in case 
of food) any added poisonous or other 
added deleterious ingredient which may 
render such article injurious to health.’ 
This clause has received the interpreta- 
tion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in United States vs. Lexington 








The Old and New Mills of the Royal Milling Co. at Great Falls 


Mill Co., 232 U.S. 399, 34 Sup. Ct. 337, 
58 L. Ed. 658, L.R.A. 1915B, 774, This 
case involved the application of the ‘Al- 
sop process’ by which nitrogen peroxide 
gas, generated by electricity, was mixed 
with atmospheric air, and the mixture 
then brought in contact with flour. It 
was claimed that the process added to the 
flour product a poisonous or deleterious 
ingredient, ‘which might render the flour 
injurious to health” After stating that 
the purpose and intent of the statute 
was to protect the public health from 
possible injury by adding to articles of 
food consumption poisonous and deleteri- 
ous substances, which might render such 
articles injurious to the health of con- 
sumers, the court goes on to define the 
clause ‘which may render such article 
injurious to health, as follows: 

“The word “may” is here used in its 
ordinary and usual signification, there be- 
ing nothing to show the intention of Con- 
gress to affix to it any other meaning. 
. . » In thus describing the offense, Con- 
gress doubtless took into consideration 
that flour may be used in many ways, in 
bread, cake, gravy, broth, etc. It may be 
consumed, when prepared as a food, by 
the strong and the weak, the old and 
the young, the well and the sick; and it 
is intended that if any flour, because of 
any added poisonous or other deleteri- 
ous ingredient, may possibly injure the 
health of any of these, it shall come with- 
in the ban of the statute. If it cannot 
by any possibility, when the facts are 
reasonably considered, injure the health 
of the consumer, such flour, though hav- 
ing a small addition of poisonous or del- 
eterious ingredients, may not be con- 
demned under the act.’ 

“In view of this rendition of the 
statute, which is authoritative as well for 
the interpretation of the state statute, 
the court having been cited to no differ- 
ent interpretation by the state courts, 
we may now consider the question here- 
tofore stated [whether the dehydrated 
potatoes were rendered harmful by the 
extent to which sulphur dioxide was used 
in their processing].” 

After considering the evidence adduced 
in the case, the court proceeds: 

“So that, under the statute as inter- 
preted by the Supreme Court, there was 
ample evidence to go to the jury from 
which they might reasonably infer that 
the sulphur dioxide, used in the quantity 
which the evidence tends to show, could 
not possibly be injurious to health. Such 
being the case, a directed verdict for de- 
fendant plainly would not have been war- 
ranted or proper. A further discussion 
of the evidence upon the subject could 
only lead into the domain of the jury, 
wherein there is no necessity to venture.” 

Farther on in the opinion, in discuss- 
ing the correctness of instructions given 


by the trial judge to the jury, the higher 
court adds: 

“Since the question of implied war- 
ranty as to wholesomeness became an 
issue in the case, a matter which the 
court left to the jury, the burden was 
cast upon plaintiffs to show that their 
product was such as did not come within 
the interdiction of the statute. . 

“The use that was to be made of the 
potato product by defendant was to 
grind it into flour, and this flour was to be 
used in combination with wheat flour at a 
ratio of 8 to 15 per cent of the potato 
flour. The investigations of the experts 
proceeded upon: this hypothesis, and the 
testimony all the way through took into 
account the purpose of defendant in 
combining potato flour with wheat flour 
in these percentages. The inquiry, it 
should be said, also extended minutely 
respecting the effect the added ingredi- 
ent would have upon the potato flour, 
without combination with wheat flour. 

“Having premised as much, it is the 
strong contention of counsel for defend- 
ant that the court should have instructed 
the jury in the language of their request- 
ed instruction, namely, that it was suf- 
ficient to defeat the action if it was shown 
that it (the added ingredient, sulphur 
dioxide) ‘may or might possibly or prob- 
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ably be harmful to health of consumers. 
In view of the fact that the statute was 
designed to protect the public health 
from possible injury, the Supreme Court 
has, and rightly so, it seems to us, given 
it a broad construction, to render it ef- 
fective in its utmost intendment. . . . 
Assuming, without deciding, that the re- 
quested instruction was one proper to 
have been given, it was not reversible 
error not to give it, if it was adequately 
covered by the general charge [instruc- 
tions]. The court, in its charge, adopted, 
in effect, the language of the statute in 
defining the particular issue and in ad- 
vising the jury as to what they were 
called upon to decide. . . 

“In the present case, the issue was 
whether the added ingredient, the sul- 
phur dioxide, might render the product 
harmful to health. The facts and cir- 
cumstances attending the controversy 
were all to be taken into account, and in 
view thereof it was to be considered 
whether it might reasonably be anticipat- 
ed by considerate persons, mindful al- 
ways of conserving the health of the con- 
sumer, that the product would, in the 
ordinary course of human events, pos- 
sibly prove harmful or injurious to 
health.” ; 

On questions relating to the conformity 
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of goods to a sample under which they 
have been sold, the court says: ; 

“Generally, where goods are sold ty he 
delivered, the rule supported by the 
weight of authority is that ‘If the goods 
upon arrival at the place of delivery, on 
found to be unmerchantable in whoie 9; 
in part, the vendee has the option ; ithe; 
to reject them, or to receive them anq 


rely upon the warranty; and, if there has 
been no waiver of the right, he may ‘ring 
an action against the vendor to revovyer 


the damages for a breach of the war. 
ranty, or set up a counterclaim for such 
damages in an action brought by the 
vendor for the purchase price 0: the 
goods”... 

“It is said by the court, in Grising: r ys 
Hubbard, . . that the ‘acceptance of 
the goods does not waive the war: inty, 
and the warranty survives the ac:ept- 


ance.” ‘This was not a sale by saiiple. 
It is, however, a rule of equal significxnce 
that, if the goods conform to the coniract 
between the parties, the vendor ha, his 


right of action for goods sold anc de- 
livered, without any formal accep! ince 
by the buyer. . . . Sale of goods |) he 
manufactured is governed by the ame 
rule; but, in order that title may ass, 
the goods must conform as to qua tity 
and quality with the specification. of 
the order or contract. In case the: do 
not so conform, an acceptance by the 
purchaser would be necessary to com) lete 
the sale. . . . The authorities speak of a 
sale by sample as usually accompanie.| by 
an implied warranty—more proper!., a 
condition precedent—that the bulk de- 
livered shall conform to the sample by 
which the sale is made, in kind, chara. ter, 
and quality... . 

“It must be conceded, however, | hat 
where the sale is by sample, and wivcre 
there has been an acceptance after in- 
spection of the commodity, or there has 
been reasonable opportunity for ins) ec- 
tion, either before or after delivery, to 
determine whether the commodity con- 
formed to the sample, the sale is con- 
cluded, and the vendee is bound by his 
contract of purchase; and while it may 
be said that an implied warranty of kind 
and quality accompanies the purchase, 
there must be a time when the coniro- 
versy comes to an end, and it is unrea- 
sonable and unusual for the purchaser to 
insist that, at any time after acceptaice, 
however remote, he has a right to resort 
to the warranty for recoupment of dam- 
ages. -The principle should not be lost 
sight of that, where the commodity eon- 
forms to the sample, there is a comp!:te 
performance of the contract of sale.” 

A. L. H. Srre: 


GOOD CROPS IN HOLLAND 
Consul General George E. Anders0n, 
Rotterdam, writes to the State dep:rt- 
ment that practically all crop reports in 
Holland promise highly satisfactory re- 
turns for the year. The area under «il- 
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tivation is the largest for many years, 
and it is important to note that much 
of the increased production is in sugar 
beets, flax, and commercial crops gen- 
orally. 
" \cide from the question of reclama- 
vn of land from peat beds in the north 
¢ [[olland, any increase in the acreage 
ultivated land is a direct drain unon 
land and to a certain extent upon 
the dairy industry. The decrease in the 
ve in peas and beans shows a re- 
turn to prewar conditions. This return 
a general way, true of the entire 
ultural situation in Holland. 
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DRIFT FROM THE FARMS 


tary of Agriculture, in Annual Report, 
Calls Attention to Population Move- 
ment Toward Cities 

laring that “when American agri- 

: begins to lose ground, the politi- 

bility of the nation is endangered,” 
the retary of Agriculture, in his an- 
report to the President, discussed 
the ift from the farms to the cities 
al iphasized the necessity of doing 
ing possible to make farming 
le and country life more attrac- 


e on the farm and in the rural 
inity,” he said, “gives rise to prob- 
he solution of which is of vital im- 
po ‘e to American agriculture and 
\ ‘an civilization. It has been dem- 
01 ed that these problems are sus- 
Valu- 
al tudies already have been made by 
tl ifice of Farm Management and 
l Economics, and ‘they should be 
enlarged and others instituted, including 
es] lly studies relating to the human 
as] of tenancy and landlordism, mi- 
n from farm life, population 
gl , and community planning. 

our country agriculture, manu- 
fa , transportation, merchandising, 
and professional service—strong com- 
py with one another for both capital 
an rkers—are all expected to hold 
their own. The history of agriculture 
se to show, however, that farming is 
in odie danger of losing its grip on 
bo ipital and workmen, and of allow- 
in em to slip away into city indus- 


tesmen have always viewed with 
al the tip of the scales from farming 
to istry and from country life to 
urban life. When the farm loses its bal- 
an ) the city, the nation is threatened 
wil food shortage or with dependence 
upon foreign countries for essential 
foodstuffs. But the shortage of food is 
not the only’ danger. When American 
ag ture begins to lose ground, the 
po il stability of the nation is en- 
dai ed, ° 
returns from the 1920 census are 
not \et sufficiently complete to make a 
fu itement of what has occurred dur- 
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An Illustration of How Great Falls Has Developed Within Recent Years 


ing the last decade in the shifting of 
populations between city and country. 
The report on somewhat more than one 
third of the counties of the United 
States, however, indicates an actual re- 
duction in the rural population in many 
counties of New England and New York, 
in some parts of the South, and in the 
heart of the corn belt. Some of them 
lost in rural population during the pre- 
ceding decade, while others are losing 
for the first time now. On the other 
hand, many rural counties in the North- 
west, the West, the South, and the coast 
states have been gaining. 

“There is every reason to believe that 
the same causes which account for a rela- 
tively decreasing agricultural population 
in former decades have been at work 
during the past 10 years. The increased 
standards of living of the American peo- 
ple as a whole have caused a great ex- 
pansion in all industries centering in 
cities, and the industrial bid for workers, 
accelerated by conditions during and im- 
mediately following the war, has been a 
strong magnet, exerting a pull upon 
workers in agriculture. 

“The following figures show the per- 
centage of the total number of persons 
employed in all American occupations 
who were engaged in agriculture from 
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1820 to 1910: 1820, 87.1; 1840, 77.5; 1870, 
47.5; 1880, 44.4; 1890, 39.2; 1900, 35.7; 
1910, 32.9. 

“We may expect for 1920 a lower per- 
centage than for 1910. It will not be 
surprising if the complete returns show 
that only 30 per cent of our workers are 
farmers. It is true, of course, that in- 
creased efficiency in farming operations 
resulting from the use of new and better 
machinery and the application of scien- 
tific knowledge has consistently lowered 
the demand for labor in certain kinds of 
farm work, and that the labor thus re- 
leased has been the first to yield to the 
call of the city: 

“It is a well-known fact also that army 
life and its accompanying set of new 
associations detached from farming and 
from rural life a considerable number of 
farm youth. Whether this loss is a per- 
manent one no one can say, but in any 
event it must be considered unusual. 

“The real concern in America over the 
movement of rural population to urban 
centers is whether those who remain in 
agriculture after the normal contribution 
to the city are the strong, intelligent, 
well-seasoned families, in which the best 
traditions of agriculture and citizenship 
have been lodged from generation to gen- 
eration. The present universal cry of 


Great Falls Plant of the Montana Flour Mills Co., with a Capacity of 1,500 Bbis 
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‘keep the boy on the farm’ can and 
should be expanded into a great public 
sentiment for making country life more 
attractive in every way. 

“Neither force nor exhortation will 
keep people in the rural districts if they 
are to be deprived of the benefits of 
modern social, educational, and other 
opportunities. But when farming is 
made profitable and when the better 
things of life are steadily brought, in 
increasing measure, to the veoet com- 
munity, so that farm families need not 
give up farming in order to satisfy their 
desires for the best that modern civiliza- 
tion affords, the great motives which lead 
youth and middle age to leave the coun- 
try districts will be removed. In order 
to assure a cortinuance of the best 
strains of farm people in agriculture, 
there can be no relaxation of the present 
movements for a better country life, 
economic, social and educational.” 





PERSONAL CREDIT FOR FARMERS 

One of the national problems demand- 
ing special attention at this time is that 
of short time personal credit for farm- 
ers, in the opinion of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, expressed in his annual re- 
port to the President. 

“It is generally recognized,” he said, 
“that one of the problems demanding 
special attention at this time is that of 
short time personal credit for farmers. 
In the case of a man who has paid for 
his farm, the supplying of personal credit 
raises, as a rule, no serious question. In 
the case of the renter, however, and of 
the young farmer who is just starting 
out as an owner, the question of short 
time credit is a difficult one. In such 
cases credit can and should be based, 
to a considerable extent, upon character 
and productive ability. 

“To deny credit to the honest, ambi- 
tious, and energetic farmer because he 
has little tangible security to offer is to 
lessen the productivity of available capi- 
tal and to discourage a man who, in the 
future, should be a land owning farmer. 
While the bankers are, in many cases, 
showing a commendable interest, the 
need is for a system which will enable 
the man without collateral to secure 
funds for productive agricultural enter- 
prises. Without doubt this important 
problem should receive careful consid- 
eration, and every feasible effort should 
be made to aid the farmer in obtaining 
the necessary personal credit.” 





The importation of bananas during the 
last 10 years has been steadily increas- 
ing, until the United States is now re- 
ceiving more than 6,000,000,000 annually 
at the port of New York. Of course, the 
Latin American countries, from whom 
these are received, do not calculate them 
in this way, their official ‘figures reading 
50,000,000 bunches annually. 
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AMERICA’S NEXT TO LARGEST HARVEST 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Secretary of Agriculture Compliments Farmer Upon Once More Justifying 
Faith of Nation in His Ability to Meet Food Require- 
ments—Annual Report Made Public 


The farmers of America have again 
justified the faith of the nation in their 
ability to meet its requirements of food, 
feed, and raw materials for clothing, 
says Secretary of Agriculture Meredith 
in beginning his annual report to the 
President. They have produced this year, 
in the face of enormous difficulties, he 
continues, the largest harvest in the his- 
tory of American agriculture, with a 
single exception. 

The corn crop of 3,199,000,000 bus is 
unprecedented, representing more than 
four fifths of the world’s production. 
The sweet potato crop of 106,000,000 bus 
is the largest ever produced, and far in 
excess of that of any other year except 
1919. The rice crop of 52,000,000 bus is 
one fourth greater than the largest crop 
ever before harvested. The tobacco crop 
of 1,476,000,000 lbs considerably exceeds 
any previous yield. The sugar beet crop 
is more than one third larger than the 
largest ever before recorded. . The grain 
sorghum crop of 149,000,000 bus is 18 per 
cent above that of 1919, which was itself 
a record crop. The potato crop of 421,- 
000,000 bus has been exceeded only once, 
and then by a very narrow margin. The 
oat crop of 1,444,000,000 bus has been ex- 
ceeded only three times, and the tame 
hay crop of 88,000,000 tons only twice. 
The apple crop of 236,000,000 bus has 
been exceeded only once, in 1914. 

The yields of wheat, barley, buckwheat, 
peaches, peanuts, edible dried beans, flax- 
seed, and cotton are slightly below the 
average, but they, nevertheless, represent 
an enormous volume in the aggregate. 
The number of all classes of live stock on 
farms, although less than the number of 
1919, exceeds by 18,214,000 the average 
for the five years preceding the outbreak 
of the European war. 

These remarkable results, the secretary 
points out, were achieved under great 
difficulties. In only four years of the last 
37 was the progress of plowing up to 
May 1 so backward as in 1920." Farmers 
were discouraged. They saw no hope of 
reduction in the prices of fertilizer, ma- 
chinery, and supplies, which had steadily 
increased since 1914, The labor supply 
was approximately 37 per cent short, and 
wages had risen to such a point in 1919 
that the farmers were appalled at the 
thought of paying still higher wages in 
1920. 

During the time when the farmers were 
cultivating their crops, paying for labor 
and sanlne at unusually high rates, the 
prices of agricultural commodities gen- 
erally remained high. In midsummer, 
when the farmers’ period of outlay was 
nearly at an end and their income period 
was about to begin,—after the problem 
of production had been solved,—a sharp 
decline occurred in the prices of prac- 
tically all farm products. Covering near- 
ly everything the farmers had to sell, it 
did not materially affect the articles they 
had to buy. 

The year’s output, produced at a nor- 
mally high cost, was worth at current 
prices $3,000,000,000 less than the small- 
er crop of 1919, and $1,000,000,000 less 
than the still smaller crop of 1918. A 
note of warning is sounded that the sta- 
bility of agriculture in the United States 
is threatened unless farmers receive an 
adequate return for their products. 


MUST HAVE FAIR RETURN 


“The very foundation of our nation— 
the stability of our agriculture—is threat- 
ened,” declares the secretary. “The 
farmer must have, under ordinary condi- 
tions, a reasonable prospect of a fair re- 
turn for his labor and the use of his 
capital. The science, the art, and the 
business of agriculture cannot thrive un- 
less he is suitably and profitably paid 
for the products of his farm—unless he 
receives compensation sufficient to enable 
him to continue to produce and to main- 
tain for himself and his family satisfac- 
tory standards of living.” 

The secretary laid emphasis upon the 
importance and necessity for a sustained 
agriculture in this country. Everything 
possible, he said, must be done “to pre- 
vent or at least to lessen the effect of 


the recurrence of conditions under which 
large numbers of farmers conduct their 
operations at a loss. The matter is of 
such tremendous importance to our entire 
population that it should be recognized 
everywhere as a national problem, and 
dealt with as such.” 

While expressing doubt that there is 
any single solution for the situation now 
facing the farmers, Mr. Meredith de- 
elared that there are many steps which 
should be taken to place agriculture on 
a more satisfactory basis and to stabilize 
the business of farming, not in the inter- 
est of the farmers alone, but in the inter- 
est of the nation as a whole. “We must 
see to it,” he said, “that the road between 
the producer and the consumer is open 
and direct, and that the farmers have a 
free and competitive market in which to 
dispose of their products. We must omit 
no effort to improve our marketing ma- 
chinery and practices, and to furnish 
necessary market information, so that 
farmers may take full advantage of 
modern business methods in the distribu- 
tion of their commodities. 

“We must adopt every feasible means 
to enable the farmer to adjust himself to 
changes in economic conditions, such as 
have recently occurred. It ought to be a 
fact that when the farmers of the coun- 
try produce abundantly the consuming 
public will be liberally supplied with food 
at reasonable prices, the farmer taking 
his profit because of large production 
and the consumer receiving his increment 
of benefit from having available an ade- 
quate supply at a reasonable cost. In 
general, we should expect it to be true 
that the farmer’s condition is improved 
in direct proportion to the number of 
bushels of wheat or corn and the number 
of bales of cotton he produces. 

“It frequently happens, however, that 
when all farmers have extraordinarily 
good crops during the same year, low 
prices leave him worse off than he has 
been in other years with short crops and 
high prices. One thing that would help 
to remedy this is some means, wherever 
feasible, of carrying over to periods of 
low production the surplus from years of 
high production. More attention to mar- 
keting and the development of a latent 
consumptive demand in years of large 
supply will also be helpful.” 


MAKES RECOMMENDATIONS 


Important recommendations contained 
in the report are: 

Studies in the cost of marketing, so 
that the proportion of the consumer’s 
price received by the producer and the 
proportion received by various market- 
ing agencies can be ascertained. 

Extension and development of co-op- 
erative marketing work. 

Establishment of a world market re- 
porting service to make promptly avail- 
able comprehensive and dependable in- 
formation as to production, supply, prices 
of, and Gomes for agricultural com- 
modities in different parts of the world. 

The consolidation of the Bureau of 
Markets and the Bureau of Crop Esti- 
mates for the sake of economy and great- 
er efficiency. 

Material expansion of the studies of 
the cost of producing farm products. 

Thoroughgoing scientific study of the 
whole problem of farm labor. 

The making of every feasible effort to 
aid the farmer in obtaining necessary 
personal credit. 

Broader studies of the methods em- 
ployed and results obtained by farmers in 
reo fer to improve their credit through 
united and co-operative action. 

The direction, through thoroughgoing 
studies, of national thought toward solu- 
tion of the problem of farm ownership. 

Increased attention to land settlement 
and colonization, to the end that the buy- 
er may have full and complete informa- 
tion for his guidance. 

An expansion of the studies of life on 
the farm, to the end that the better things 
of life may be brought in increasing 
measure to the rural community, so that 
strong, intelligent, well-seasoned families 


will not abandon the farming community 
for the city. 

Proper encouragement of all feasible 
means to limit the hazard of agricultural 
production. 

Expansion of the work already begun 
by the department in finding means for 
utilizing surplus and waste farm prod- 
ucts. 

A still further spread of extension 
work among farm women, and an accel- 
eration of research work in home eco- 
nomics. 

That the nitrate plant at Muscle Shoals 
be put in operation, to the end that this 
nation may escape once for all from de- 
pendence upon foreign nitrate fields. 

The appropriation by Congress at its 
next session of funds to continue the fed- 
eral aid road programme, to be expended 
under the terms of existing legislation, 
with certain modifications, at the rate of 
$100,000,000 a year for a period of five 
years, beginning with July 1, 1921. 

The appropriation of sufficient funds 
to permit the department to co-operate 
effectively with all the states prepared to 
work with it in preventing and controlling 
forest fires and other causes of forest 
devastation. 

The reforestation of devastated lands 
within the national forests and the en- 
largement of the national forests by fur- 
ther land purchases and exchanges of 
land or timber for private lands of equal 
value. 

A restoration of forest experiment sta- 
tion work to the status it had before be- 
ing curtailed by reduced appropriations, 
and the establishment of at least one sta- 
tion in each of the main forest regions of 
the country. 

Action toward developing the public 
resources in Alaska by lodging authority 
in men on the ground to act without wait- 
ing to consult distant superiors, as has 
already been done by the forest service 
in administering the national forests. 

Amendments to a number of important 
laws administered by the Department of 
Agriculture, to the end that their en- 
forcement may be more effective. 

Authorization of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to appoint a director of scien- 
tific work and a director of regulatory 
work, to devote their attention to develop- 
ment and co-ordination of research and 
regulatory activities of the various 
branches of the department and their co- 
ordination with similar lines of work in 
the various states. 

Appropriations sufficient to permit of 
justice to the employees of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the matter of 
salaries and equipment for work. 





CROP YIELDS BY COUNTRIES 

A radiogram received by the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates, United States De- 
partment ef Agriculture, from the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture, 
Rome, Italy, gives the 1920 production of 
wheat in Belgium, Bulgaria, Spain, Fin- 
land, France, Wales, Italy, Netherlands, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Guatemala, British 
India, Japan, Algeria, Egypt, and Tunis 
as 1,050,433,000 bus, or 111.1 per cent of 
the 1919 crop, and 99 per cent of a five- 
year average, 1914-18. The 1920 produc- 
tion of wheat in Prussia is given as 47,- 
441,000 bus, or 103.2 per cent of the 
1919 crop, and in Czecho-Slovakia, 24,- 
437,000 bus. 

The 1920 production of rye in Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Spain, Finland, France, Italy, 
Netherlands, Sweden, and Switzerland, 
is given as 142,348,000 bus, or 112.6 per 
cent of the 1919 crop, and 111.8 per cent 
of a five-year average, 1914-18. The 1920 
production of rye in Prussia is given as 
153,866,000 bus, or 81.8 per cent of the 
1919 crop, and in Czecho-Slovakia, 33,- 
440,000 bus. 

The’ 1920 production of barley in Bul- 
garia, Spain, Finland, France, Wales, 
Italy, Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Japan, Algeria, Egypt, and Tunis is giv- 
en as 331,273,000 bus, or 101.4 per cent 
of the 1919 crop, and 92.3 per cent of a 
five-year average, 1914-18. The 1920 pro- 
duction of barley in Prussia is given as 
50,400,000 bus, or 104.3 per cent of the 
1919 crop, and in Czecho-Slovakia, 38,- 
612,000 bus. 

The 1920 production of oats in Bul- 
garia, Spain, Finland, France, Wales, 

taly, Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Japan, Algeria, and Tunis is given as 
605,182,000 bus, or 119.9 per cent of the 
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1919 crop, and 106 per cent of a fiye. 

year average, 1914-18. The 1920 prodye. 
tion of oats in Prussia is given as 295. 

554,000 bus, or 109.3 per cent of the 1919 

7 and in Czecho-Slovakia, 5,495,099 
us, 

The 1920 production of corn in Spain 
Italy, Switzerland, Guatemala, and Sapan 
is given as 581,034,000 bus, or 101 4 per 
cent of the 1919 crop, and 109.4 per cen} 
of a five-year average, 1914-18. The 1929 
production of corn in Czecho-Slovs\cia j, 
given as 6,138,000 bus, and in Indo. (hin, 
as 5,732,000, or 91.2 per cent of the 1919 
crop. 

The 1920 production of rough rice jy 
Bulgaria, Spain, Italy, Guatemala, anq 
Japan is given as 581,034,000 bus, or 10]4 
per cent of the 1919 crop, and 109 1 per 
cent of a five-year average, 1914-18 hp 
1920 production of rough rice in Ido. 
China is given as 243,640,000 bus, op 
85.4 per cent of the 1919 crop. 





BERNHARD STERN & SONS 

Walter Stern, president of Ber hard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis, 
makes the following announcement ‘» the 
trade: 

“After having been with our conjpany 
for eight years, our manager, Lec \. 
Powell, has resigned his position. and 
will hereafter not be connected wit!) our 
company. He leaves this organiytion 
with the cordial good wishes ani! the 
kindliest feelings of our entire -taff, 
William H. Cahill will continue as sales 
manager, and George E. Manschot 
sistant sales manager. 

“Now that the writer has returne: and 
is able to take up actual participation in 
his business affairs again, he will («vote 
himself exclusively to the pleasant task 
of serving our customers to the best of 
his ability in furnishing the very hivhest 
quality flours of a uniform standard, and 
of such kinds as have built up the repu- 
tation of this company, and which it has 
enjoyed with the trade for more than a 
generation. We are exceedingly desir- 
ous of meeting every want and need of 
the trade, and will appreciate any sug- 
gestion that may tend to improve our 
service to our customers. 

“We have just completed the erec- 
tion and installation of a most modern 
and complete laboratory, having every 
facility to enable our practical millers to 
be guided by the tests and information as 
shown by the experts whom we have en- 
gaged to be in charge of this work. We 
are therefore in even better position than 
heretoforé to assure positive results of 
high quality with unvarying uniforiity. 

“We desire to take this opportunity of 
expressing our appreciation to the trade 
for the many courtesies that we have had 
extended to us, and the confidence p!:aced 
in us. We trust that our future endeay- 
ors will merit the continued patronave of 
our many customers.” 


7 
‘ 





TO AID FARMER IN WORLD MARKET 

As a means for aiding the American 
farmer to compete in the markets of the 
world, the Secretary of Agriculture, in 
his annual report to the President, \ rged 
that definite provision be made for the 
systematic collection and dissemin tion 
of statistics regarding the production and 
supply of and the demand for agricul- 
tural products in foreign countries. 

The foreign markets division 0: the 
Bureau of Markets, he said, is ke: ping 
in as close touch as possible with « ndi- 


tions abroad, but it has neither the per- 
sonnel nor the facilities for meetin. the 
demands made upon it. “It is high'y es- 
sential that definite provision be ‘nade 
for the building up of this branch of the 
department’s work, in order that i! may 
be in position to render effective service 


to producers, farm organizations and 
others,” he added. 

“Since May, 1918, an agricultural ade 
commissioner has been stationed the 
United Kingdom to study the markets 
for agricultural products in Europ: and 
to make timely reports for the inf: rma- 
tion of American producers and es )ort- 
ers. The work of this commissioner has 
conclusively demonstrated the desi ibil- 
ity of stationing additional commi::ion- 
ers at strategic, points in the various !nar- 
kets of the world. Plans also have »een 
developed for the establishment 0% 4” 
office in Buenos Aires to aid in promot- 
ing our trade with South Americ !9 
pure bred live stock.” 
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WOUNDED SOULS 

sir Philip Gibbs’s most recent book is 
another proof of his great skill as a 
ter, but it scarcely recommends him 
writer of fiction. In the field of 
fancy, his prewar effort, “The Street of 
\dventure,” was far more successful, 
though “Wounded Souls” contains much 
rable description, the record of his 
pe mal experiences in the war; in fact, 
it probably can be said that the entire 
story is a representation, thinly allegori- 
{ the spiritual and actual adven- 
of the author in the confusing pe- 
dating from the closing period of 


repor 
report 


as 
aaa 


eal 
ture 
riod 
the war. : : 
Sir Philip, in his voluminous previous 
writings, so familiar to the American 
reader, has given the world one of the 
pest notional pictures of the great con- 
flict. While the guns were still sounding 
he wo- busy with his pen on the problem 
of }oy to prevent another such world 


cata-trophe, which his sensitive nature so 


aborinated. “Wounded Souls” is the 
nat development of this feeling, and 
it appositely takes up the question, 
no important than the more material 
on the moment, of whether the world 
shall -o on nourishing its hate or forgive 
and forget in the effort to insure the 
future against international strife. 

This was the problem that overwhelmed 
Sir Philip, when the war was over, and 
the allied troops entered what appeared 
to be a friendly and kindly Germany; 
when armies ceased to be men in the 
mass, killing anonymously, and became 
individuals; and when allied soldiers be- 
gan falling in love with enemy women 
ind bringing them home as brides. He 
found it impossible not to fraternize, 
and this is the implication that lies in 
the book, namely, that the world must 


to hate, and must strive to achieve 
a state of brotherhood through individual 
effort and right feeling. 

\s one of Sir Philip’s characters puts 


ceant 


it, “lve found out that the British ha- 
tred of a nation breaks down in the pres- 
ence of its individuals, I’ve discovered 


that it is not in the character of English 
fighting men—Canadian, too, by the look 


of it—to demand vengeance from the 
innocent for the sins of the guilty. I’m 
seeing that human nature, ours anyhow, 
swings back to the normal, as soon as an 
abnormal strain is released. It is nor- 
mal in human nature to be friendly to- 
ward its kind, in spite of five years’ edu- 
cation in savagery.” In contrast with 
this attitude of the British, so frequently 
attested by tourists in recent months, is 
that of the French, which is depicted as 
a hatred inveterate, uncompromising, 
implacable. 


The peaceful meeting of enemies at 
the war's end naturally affords the author 
an admirable fiction motive, which he 


adopts in the marriage of an’ English 
officer to the daughter of a German gen- 
eral. The struggle of this couple against 
the surviving hatred of their friends and 
familics leads to the girl’s death, free- 
ing ‘\ickham Brand from an impossible 


situation, and leaving him, with the 
“wounds of his heart healing,’ presum- 
ably in a favorable entente with Eileen 
O'Connor, a splendid character who de- 
serves of life better than this. Miss 
O'Connor is something of a Nurse Cavell, 
who has faced death in Lille and who has 
been saved by a German officer danger- 
ously in love with her. 

rhe story is told in the first person; 
not the fanciful first person of fiction, 
but Sir Philip himself. This gives the 
book a definite quality of reality, and 
still further reduces the effect- of the 
very slender thread of story-plot. There 
are any fine characters, among them the 
Abbé Bourdin, who saw those things 
which made him declare that “the Ger- 
mans must be punished for all their 
Crimes or the justice of God will not be 
satisfied”; Madame Chéri, whose house- 
hold suffered from the billeting of a 
Gerinan officer; Marthe, the French girl 
who had her hair cut off by the towns- 
People because she was too complacent 
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toward the enemy; and Small, the Ameri- 
can doctor, who is the mouthpiece of 
much of the writer’s philosophy. 

The war sbeamente that made of the 
German soldier an atrocious monster is, 
by implication, given its rebuke by Sir 
Philip, who allows the German individual 
to emerge once more above the war char- 
acter with which he was universally en- 
dowed. Sir Philip does not approve of 
the peace treaty or of the League of Na- 
tions in its present form; he does not, 
however, offer a practical cure-all for the 
world, but rather a vague, if impassioned, 
plea for the attainment of universal 
brotherhood. The American doctor, who 
is made to speak for him, believes that 
the way is “to get back to the influence 
of the individual, the leadership of multi- 
tudes by the power of the higher mind; 
I’m doing it by penny postcards to all 
my friends. This work of ours in Vienna 
is a good proof of their response. Let 
all the folk with good hearts behind 
their brains start writing postcards to 
each other, with a plea for brotherhood, 
charity, peace.” This is a suggestion that 
will not give much help to those who are 
intrusted with the task of remaking the 
world. 


“Wounded 
George H. 


Philip Gibbs; 
York; $2 net. 


Souls,” by Sir 
Doran Co., New 


* * 


CONCERNING WOMEN 


Feminine readers of Arnold Bennett's 
book on “Our Women” will take issue 
with it, some violently; masculine read- 
ers no doubt will applaud much or most 
of it. This exemplifies precisely the sex 
disregard that is postulated by Mr. Ben- 
nett. He confesses, in the beginning, to 
disarm criticism, that his view of women 
is a masculine view, and valuable only 
as such, 

Probably not_very much has been add- 
ed to the eternal controversy between 
men and women, or the effort to define 
the differences between them, by this book 
of Mr. Bennett’s, but at least he has 
afforded considerable — entertainment 
through a restatement of platitudes and 
a fresh outlining of familiar aspects of 
the eternal discord. He confesses to no 
philosophic, historical or other scholarly 
preparation for his task, and does not 
impose upon himself the broad mission 
of considering women in general; it is 
only with those of the “top or leisured 
class” that he is concerned, though occa- 
sionally he speaks of women who work 
for a living. 

All women are not alike; he punctures 
this hoary theorem with a positive good 
will. Men and women marry because they 
desire companionship. In the period 
just closed, the destiny and honor of 
women was to be parasitic, but this has 
been altered in the age of women now at 
hand. Feminism has not killed romance, 
but it has changed love. Jack is not so 
often nowadays the lordly protector, and 
Jill less frequently the clinging vine. 

A multitude of feminine faults are 
disclosed or hinted, all of which no doubt 
will be disputed by the feminine reader, 
or classified as merely faults from the 
masculine viewpoint; nevertheless Mr. 
Bennett states them well, and they will 
call forth many a masculine chuckle. 
-articularly keen and effective are the 
closing chapters, which are an illustra- 
tion of the sex discord, a family quarrel 
related both from the masculine and the 
feminine angle. 

Possibly the most sensational portion 
of the book, however, is the chapter in 
which it is asserted brazenly and without 
qualification that man is woman’s supe- 
rior. Mr. Bennett brings forth all the 
familiar data to show that man always 
has been, and probably always will be, 
dominant in intellect, initiative and pro- 
gressivism. ‘The realm of woman is sen- 
timent and conservation. Her réle is 
that of the safety valve upon man’s in- 
exorable reason and his weakness for 
devastating change and experiment. It 
can be seen from this that Mr. Bennett 
has attacked a subject provocative of 


wars and rebellions, and incapable of be- 
ing brought to a satisfactory conclusion 
within the space of one small book, or 
even of a congressional library. 


“Our Women,” by Arnold Bennett; George 
H. Doran Co., New York; $2.50 net. 





Books Received 
“The Pocket Chesterfield,’’ foreword by 
Dr. John Trusler, backword by My Lord 
Burghley, and an apology by Gordon. Dor- 


rance; Dorrance & Co., Philadelphia; $1.35 
net. 
“Broken Shackles,” a novel, by John 


Gordon; Dorrance & Co., Philadelphia; $1.90 
net. 

“Mademoiselle of 
David Skaats Foster; 
New York; $1.50 net. 

“Tractor Principles,’”” by Roger B. Whit- 
man; D. Appleton & Co., New York; $2 net. 


novel, by 
Book Co., 


Cambrai,”” a 
Franklin 


Any book reviewed in these columns can 


be obtained from The Powers Mercantile Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











Corporal Sweeney had been detailed to 
take his squad of engineers to mop up 
after a company of infantry. Arrived 
at the cellar of an abandoned chateau 
he was instructed by his lieutenant to go 
inside, leaving the remainder of the 
squad gathered about the door to get 
the fugitives. 

“Yessir,” answered Sweeney obedient- 
ly. Then, turning to his men, he added 
the caution: 

“But if more than one man comes out 
of that cellar, for the Lord’s sake don’t 
shoot the first one.” 

American Legion Weekly. 
* * 


“Was that moonshine liquor 
friend gave us?” 

“It didn’t seem like moonshine to me,” 
answered Uncle Bill Bottletop. “I felt 
as if I’d been hit by a meteorite.” 

Washington Star. 


your 


~ * 
BUT HE'S ON HIS WAY 

Uncle Tom arrived at the station with 
the goat he was to ship north, but the 
freight agent was having difficulty in 
billing him. 

“What's this 
Uncle?” he asked. 

“Suh?” 

“T say, what’s his destination? Where’s 
he going?” 

Uncle Tom searched carefully for the 
tag. A bit of frayed cord was. all that 
remained. 

“Dat ornery goat!” he exploded wrath- 
fully. “Yo’ know, suh, dat ignorant goat 
done completely et up his destination.” 

—Lady Luck. 


goat’s destination, 


* * 

“A wife who petitions for divorce says 
her husband gave her only 50 cents a day 
for household expenses.” 

“The man is a brute.” 

“Perhaps, but his wife doesn’t win my 
sympathy.” 

“Why not?” 

“She acknowledges that she spent the 
50 cents for movies.” 

Birmingham Age-Herald. 
* * 
THE OLD MAID’S PRAYER 

“If only I had lived before the Chris- 

tian era when the years went backwards.” 
Tyrihans (Christiania). 
* * 

Startled Friend: “Say! What's up?” 

Would-be Photoplaywright: “Hooray! 
The Nonesuch Company thought my 
scenario was good enough to steal!” 


—Film Fun. 
* o 


Director: “Did you or did you not tell 
the camera man yesterday that I had the 
biggest feet of any human being you had 
ever seen?” 


Leading Man: “I did not. I merely 
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said that if you would take your shoes 
off you would be half undressed.” 
—Pitisburgh Post. 
. * * 
“You have been putting up some build- 
ings,” remarked the visitor from the city. 
“Yes,” replied Farmer Corntossel. 
“Is that a new barn over yonder?” 
“No. That’s a moving picture theatre, 
and just beyond is a dance pavilion. 
I’ve about decided that the great secret 
of modern farming is making it pleasant 
for the help, regardless of expense.” 
—Washington Star. 
* * 
“Can you come and help me clean 
house, Mandy ?” 
“No’m; can’t come. 
ciation ob de Folded Hands.” 


I’s jined de ’So- 
—Life. 


LAY oFF! 
(From a current short story) 

“. , . the, young man slid into the 
restaurant, ordered three eggs and fell 
to melancholy brooding.” 

—Current Comment. 
* * 


$ 

“Do you keep posted on all local 
events that take place around here?” in- 
quired the tourist. 

“Yes, indeed,” replied the native of 
the Ozark country, as he pressed the self- 
starter on his Rolled-Rice. “We read all 
the newspaper jokes about us.” —Fun. 

* * 


“Tsn’t it strange that all those men in 
the front row are baldheaded?”. 

“They must have bought their tickets 
from the scalpers.” —Judge. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








NORTHWESTERN MILL WOULD LIKE 
services of salesman in Wisconsin. Ad- 
dress 3804, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 


neapolis. 





WANTED—BROKER OR SALESMAN FOR 
Cleveland, Ohio; good selling arrangement 
for a live wire by a Minneapolis mill. Ad- 
dress 3805, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


Wanted—Live flour and feed 
salesman to represent us in all 
states east of Michigan. Send 
references with application, Will 
protect your allotted territory. 
We manufacture spring and 
winter wheat flour, buckwheat 
flour, corn meal and mixed 
feeds. 


Wm. A. Coombs Milling Co., 
Coldwater, Mich. 





BY A SPRING WHEAT MILL, SALESMAN 
with acquaintance and good record in 
Ohio; liberal salary, expenses and com- 
mission to right man. Address 3806, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 

WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman who can sell quality flour to the 
New England states trade. Address “New 
England Salesman,” care Northwestern 
Miller, Temple Building, 108 S. La Salle 
Street, Chicago. - 


WANTED—BY LARGE CORPORATION, 
an experienced flour salesman well ac- 
quainted with Indiana state trade; a good 
position for one who can sell high-grade 
flour. Address “Indiana Salesman,” care 
Northwestern Miller, Temple Building, 108 
S. La Salle Street, Chicago. 








(Continued on next page.) 
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HELP WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED FLOUR MILL 
engineer capable of being responsible for 
the design and construction of modern 
_ flour mill machinery; must also be capable 
salésman and be able to make flow sheets 
and plan mills for old established flour 
mill machinery manufacturers. Apply to 
Box 3811, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


SALESMAN WANTED—THE NATIONAL 
Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, 4,000 bbis daily 
capacity, has an opening for an experi- 
enced -and capable flour salesman to de- 
velop business in the bakery trade of this 
section; the mill is very favorably located 
for bringing selected spring wheat down 
the lakes from Canada and the Northwest 
and makes a feature of that business; its 
location also assures the best of service to 
the trade in C. F. A, territory; this is an 
exceptional opportunity for the right man; 
address the mill direct, giving record of 
past experience. National Milling Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS BOOKKEEPER WITH MILLING FIRM; 
large experience; best of references, Ad- 
dr 3798, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


AS FLOUR SALESMAN IN THE PITTS- 
burgh district; have had over 10 years’ 
experience selling flour. Address 3783, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BY MILLER OF OVER 20 YEARS’ -EXx- 
perience in mills of large and small ca- 
pacity, in Northwest; age 38 Address 
3777, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF POWER AND 
maintenance would like position with 
some growing manufacturing concern 
where pep and ability will gain promotion. 
Address 3780, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


BY EXPERIENCED FLOUR AND GRAIN 
man, nine years with Kansas mills as 
accountant, transit man and grain buyer; 
prefer Kansas or Southwest; references 
from former employers. Address 3789, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








RELIABLE HEAD MILLER IS OPEN FOR 
position in good mill of any capacity; 25 
years’ experience, hard and soft wheat; 
full financial guarantees covering all 
claims will be given. Address 3802, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








FLOUR SALESMAN, AGE 31, ACQUAINT- 
ed with New York state trade outside New 
York City, desires connection Jan. 1 with 
reliable northwestern or southwestern 
mill; references furnished. Address 3814, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


CEREAL CHEMIST WITH FOUR YEARS’ 
experience wants permanent position with 
chance to develop; best of references; ex- 
cellent reason for desiring change; state 
conditions and salary in first letter. Ad- 
dress 3784, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


AS MILLER IN CUSTOM MILL; AM’ MAR- 
ried; 39 years old; steady and industrious; 
am employed at present, but mill is to 
change hands soon, so must make change; 
can come any time after Dec. 10; wages 
expected, $150 per month. Address Box 
158, Halstad, Minn. 


SALESMAN AND BRANCH OFFICE MAN- 
ager of 20 years’ experience with best 
mills seeks position about Jan. 1; refers 
to past and present employers; age 45; 
excellent health; good reasons for chang- 
ing. Address 3797, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER, OF- 
fice manager or chief clerk; eight years’ 
accounting experience with large concern, 
also road experience; Al references; age 
31; state fully position offered and salary 
paid in first letter. Address 3801, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


RELIABLE FLOUR SALESMAN HAVING 
personal acquaintance with car buyers in 
New England states, open for position 
with mill wishing representation covering 
this territory; liberal arrangements can 
be made; best of references. Address 3765, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

















THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR SALESMAN, ACQUAINTED WITH 
car-lot and jobbing trade in Indiana, Ken- 
tucky and part of Ohio, desires connection 
with reliable southwestern mill; record 
and references furnished. Address 38165, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





December 15, 1929 














FOR SALE—LABORATORY ELECTRIC 
bake oven, Despatch No. 100; in first- 
class condition. Address Leatherock, Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 





SITUATION WANTED IN FLOUR MILL; 
have had seven years’ experience in re- 
search and analytical flour work; am 
familiar with milling operations; refer- 
ences furnished; age 26. Address 3807, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AVAILABLE ABOUT JAN.:1, FORMER 
chemist of well-known cereal laboratory, 
now working on Fleischmann Fellowship 
in Baking and acting as instructor at Dun- 
woody Institute; will consider position 
with mill or baking concern or in sales 
work where technical training and experi- 
ence are an asset. Address J. F. Corbett, 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis. 








YOUNG MAN, MARRIED, SIX YEARS’ EX- 
perience in milling office, desires position 
as assistant to sales manager large mill, 
who will help him grow in business abil- 
ity; or feel capable handling position of 
sales manager mill of 500 bbls daily ca- 
pacity; prefer make change soon as pos- 
sible after Jan. 1. Address 706, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


AS FIRST-CLASS SECOND MILLER; 
nothing but the eight-hour shift consid- 
ered; nothing less than 75c per hour con- 
sidered; parties answering from a distance 
would be expected to pay one half my 
railroad fare if we close a trade; if your 
mill is not strictly first-class, absolutely 
clean and modern, kindly save your 
stamps. Address Box 107, Camas, Wash. 


AS CHEMIST AND BAKERY SALES PRO- 
moter; practical and technical knowledge 
of wheats, flours and milling; expert 
analyst; experienced practical baker, wide 
acquaintance baking trade; sales and 
demonstrating experience; excellent ref- 
erences; will consider only positions of 
assured permanency, future based upon 
results, with financially strong, though not 
necessarily large, firms. Address 3796, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


WANTED — TO CORRESPOND WITH 
mills wanting a high-class head miller 
and superintendent; experience ranges 
from 500 to 5,000 bbls; am competent to 
get results; also capable of planning and 
diagramming new and old mills; at pres- 
ent have charge. of 3,500-bb!] mill but for 
reasons beyond my control, which will be 
made known, would consider proposition 
from some good mill; familiar with all 
grades of wheat, also cereal plants. Ad- 
dress 3795, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
WANTED, BY EXPERIENCED MILLER, 
small capacity mill in medium-sized town 
in wheat belt; give full details first letter, 
Address 3816, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





PARTNER WANTED 


Wanted—A partner to take half 
interest in 100-bbl mill . with 
25,000-bu elevator attached; 
plant well located for getting 
supplies of choice milling 
wheat; this mill has always 
made money and a half interest 
can be acquired for an excep- 
tionally close price. For par- 
ticulars inquire of 3810, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 





WANTED—A PRACTICAL MILLER WITH 
$1,000 cash Or more can arrange to buy 
@ complete 60-bbl Midget Marvel mill; 
building and equipment is new and com- 
plete,—electric power, steam heat, the best 
of cleaning and milling equipment; local 
people wish to interest a practical miller 
and will give the right man liberal sup- 
port and the chance of his life; North 
Dakota location, plenty of the best spring 
wheat; this is a genuine opportunity for a 
man with experience and a good record. 
Address 3779, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS ASSISTANT MANAGER OR TRAFFIC 
manager; 12 years’ experience in railway, 
milling and grain, including mill and 
grain accounting; would like to hear from 
some good mill or grain firm where merit 
and efficiency are appreciated. Address 
3785, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





TRAFFIC MANAGER AND MILL AC- 
countant with 11 years’ experience desires 
position with a large southwestern mill 
in either or both positions; thoroughly 
posted on rates, interstate commerce law 
and latest methods of mill accounting; 
satisfactory references. Address 708, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


SALES MANAGER, NOW EMPLOYED, 
having 10 years’ experience as assistant 
and sales manager, will be open for a 
Position about Jan. 1 with a southwestern 
mill desiring to put on a definite and 
constructive sales program; age 34; satis- 
factory reference furnished. Address 707, 





care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo, 





MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—MODERN MINNESOTA 125- 
bbl plansifter mill, 20,000-bu elevator in 
connection; good location, fine shipping 
facilities, large local trade; mill complete, 
in fine shape and now running; small 
amount cash, balance easy terms, or will 
accept good improved land as part. For 
particulars address X.Y.Z., 3770, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE TWO-PAIR-HIGH 9x30 
Strong-Scott feed mill, rebuilt, sharp rolls, 
new feeders and housing, $525; one Mon- 
arch attrition mill, 24-in, motors on shaft, 
practically new, $1,225; two Nordyke & 
Marmon driers, style H, with hood, 80-bu 
capacity, cheap; one Sullivan’ crusher, 
30-bu capacity, perfect condition, $50. 
Mills Machinery Exchange, 70 Chamber 
of Commerce, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—ONE 80 H-P FOUR-CYLINDER 
kerosene engine, in excellent condition. 
For price and information address 3812, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—A SERVICEABLE NEW 35-IN 
Leffel-Sampson water wheel, also gears 
and short line-shaft, which will sell for 
one third the cost of new. Address T. 
M. Cox, Anderson, Ind. 








WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 


covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims. 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis. 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY, 


1132 to 1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 





WANTED—MILL ROLL GRINDER; MUST 
be in good shape and to take 42-in rolls 
or longer. Apply 3817, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


Davenport Flour Mills 


High Class 
Representation 
Wanted 


in all markets 





DAVENPORT, IOWA 








Oats and Barley for Export 
Our Specialty 


BRAINARD COMMISSION co, 
Receivers and Shippers of 
all kinds of Grain 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK, U.:.A, 











— 
° ° The only. modern 
Riverside Code mitier's code 
existence. 
Used exclusively by the leading ex. 
port millers of America. 
Per copy, $4.00. 
For sale by all its branches and 
The Northwestern Miller, Minnea) olis 








States. 


Attention Brokers 


A well established spring wheat milling 
firm with a reputation of turning out 
the highest grades of flour, is looking 
for additional brokerage connections in 
the following territories: Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Western New York, Southern 
Write, giving full information, 
with references, to 3808, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








Minneapolis. 


Brokerage Connections 


A spring wheat mill, turning out 
the highest grade of spring wheat 
flour, is looking for desirable 
brokerage connections. 
3809, care Northwestern Miller, 


Address 

















